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EXAMINATION BY SUBJECTS INSTEAD OF BY 
COURSES. 


THE earliest requirements for a bachelor’s degree in any Ameri- 
can college consisted in the ability to translate the original Hebrew 
of the Old Testament and the Greek of the New into Latin, and to 
resolve them logically.!. The proficiency needed is fully set forth; 
but how it was tested we do not know. In 1650, however, an order 
of the Overseers provided that there should be three weeks of 
visitation yearly, to the intent that no scholar should mis-spend 
his time to the dishonor of God and the society, or the grief and 
disappointment of his friends, but that the yearly progress and 
sufficiency of scholars might be manifest. During these periods 
the students were to sit in the hall, to be examined by all comers 
in the Latin, Greek and Hebrew tongues, and in Rhetoric, Logic 
and Physies ; ‘and they that expect to proceed bachelors that year, 
to be examined of their sufficiency according to the laws of the Col- 
lege” ; any of them who were found insufficient in the judgment 
of any three of the visitors, being Overseers of the College, to be de- 
ferred to the following year. In the form of a committee of visitors 
appointed by the Overseers, who were present and awarded marks 
at an examination, or occasional recitation, a faint shadow of the 
public examination lingered on to the middle of the last century, 
and in fact the name remains today, although it has wholly lost its 
original meaning. But the practice of conferring the degree on the 
result of a general examination covering the whole ground of college 
studies, was given up in Harvard College long ago, in consequence, 
no doubt, of a more systematic method of instruction. As the teach- 
1 The Laws, Liberties and Orders of Harvard College, 1642, et seq. 
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ing of each year hardened into a fixed curriculum, the importance of 
the daily recitation as a means of testing the work of the student in- 
creased, and a satisfactory completion of each prescribed course of 
instruction at the time it was given not unnaturally superseded a 
general examination at the end of the four years. The change 
must have come about gradually, and the histories of the College 
do not describe the steps in the process. It is enough for our pur- 
pose that the unit of the College curriculum came to be the single 
course, in which alone tests were given and marks assigned. The 
passing of the courses in succession was the measure of fulfilling 
the requirements for a degree ; and when, in order to make those 
requirements more serious, written examinations at the end of 
each course were adopted about half a century ago, they tended to 
enhance the importance of the single course, as the materials out 
of which a college education was built up. 

In some other colleges the general examination persisted much 
later, but, so far as I am aware, it has now disappeared altogether, 
largely on account of changes brought about by the introduction 
of electives of some kind. That it was abandoned proves its lack of 
harmony with the prevailing tendencies of the day, not its inherent 
lack of worth. It had become part of a moribund curriculum, which 
does not prevent its being an essential element in a new system. 

The American college education was formerly based upon a 
fixed curriculum, comprising the studies deemed essential to lib- 
eral culture and to preparation for citizenship. Nor was it ill de- 
signed for that object in its day. In reading recently the regula- 
tions of Harvard College near the close of the eighteenth century, 
I was struck by their appropriateness for these purposes, and 
doubtless it was the same everywhere; but the system was brought 
to an end by the growing range of knowledge in the 19th century. 
As President Eliot insisted forty years ago, this had become far 
too large to be compressed into any one curriculum. The assump- 
tion that there was a common body of culture which all well-edu- 
cated men were expected to possess had broken down. To make a 
student learn a little of all the new subjects would have meant a 
mere superficial smattering ; and to learn anything well involved 
leaving something else out. In some form, therefore, a selection 
among the many fields of study must be provided; but no arbi- 
trary selection by the college authorities based upon the supposed 
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personal needs of a particular student was, or is, practicable, and 
thus the choice of the field or fields must be left to the student 
himself. Assuming this to be the case, there were two possible 
methods of proceeding, of which the American colleges have 
adopted one while the universities of the rest of the world have 
adopted the other. 

At Harvard, which was the pioneer in promoting elective 
studies, the single course was at this time the unit in the college 
curriculum and hence when a selection among the different fields 
of knowledge was given to the student it took the form of per- 
mitting him to elect such single courses as he might think best. 
The courses elected bore no necessary relation to one another, or to 
the rest of the curriculum, so that a general examination upon all 
the subjects studied in college, or upon a considerable portion of 
them, was obviously out of the question. Other colleges, which had 
preserved the tradition of a general examination, were drawn along 
the same road, because the elective system was not adopted as a 
fully developed plan, but was introduced gradually by substituting 
a slowly increasing number of single elective courses for required 
ones. Under these.conditions single courses naturally remained, or 
became, the separate units of which the college education was com- 
posed. Some colleges did, indeed, prescribe that a part of the courses 
chosen must be so related as to bear some resemblance to a con- 
nected whole, and this has now become the prevailing practice. 
But it has not been carried far enough to prevent the single course 
from being the recognized unit for purposes of examination and of 
counting towards the degree, which is conferred after scoring a fixed 
number of courses, or of semester hours made up of courses, each 
course being ended, closed and forever completed by its own exami- 
nation. 

The European system arose in a different way, and has evolved a 
different form. The principle is that of a general examination, 
written or oral, and with or without a thesis, on the whole field of 
study, held at the time a man comes up for his degree. Usually 
the field covers only one subject, although it may be a broad one; 
but sometimes, as in the case of ‘ Greats” at Oxford, and in fact 
of the pass examination there, it touches several subjects, such as 
literature, philosophy and history. In spite of many differences in 
detail, it may be said that every candidate for a degree must present 
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himself for a general examination almost everywhere in Europe, the 
only exception of which I am aware being in the Scotch, the new 
English provincial and the colonial universities where the pass de- 
gree is given on the completion of a certain number of courses, as 
with us, while the degree with honors is conferred only after a gen- 
eral examination. 

The system followed in Europe means that however numerous 
the fields among which a choice can be made, and whatever the 
combination of subjects in those fields, the student is obliged to 
select a single field and stand examination on the whole of it at the 
close of his studies. It is an almost inevitable result that a part at 
least of the examiners have not been his instructors, and that the 
instructors are not all examiners ; and therefore the examination is 
not confined to the topics in which they have given him instruction. 
The two methods are quite different in their nature and their 
results. The American is an attempt by the instructor in a single 
course, occupying only a fraction of the time for not more than a 
year, to ascertain how much the student has derived from that par- 
ticular course at the moment it comes to an end; the European is 
an attempt to measure the student’s knowledge and grasp of a whole 
subject at the close of several years of study ; an attempt, of course, 
not always successful. 

Before discussing the results, that is the merits and defects of the 
two systems, it may be well to point out how far we have carried 
our own method. We have used it not Bnly in prescribing the 
qualifications for a degree, but also for other objects not directly 
connected therewith. One constantly meets with provisions, for 
example, that in order to be admitted to a medical school, or to 
practice medicine, a student must have taken a prescribed number 
of courses in certain subjects. To have taken those courses and 
passed them with the minimum credit is necessary and sufficient 
for the purpose. The student may have taken the course several 
years before, crammed just enough knowledge to get through and 
then forgotten it all, but he has fulfilled the requirements ; whereas 
if he has studied the subject by himself, or under special instruc- 
tion, he has not fulfilled them, no matter how much he may know 
about the subject. 

If we have carried our system of counting by courses very far in 
some directions, we have not, on the other hand, applied it to all 
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our university degrees. The doctorate of philosophy was taken 
bodily from Germany, and German methods of dealing with it 
were copied. Alone, as a rule, among our university degrees it is 
conferred on the strength of a thesis, and one or more general 
examinations upon the subjects studied ; not as in the case of our 
other degrees, academic or professional, for bachelors, masters or 
doctors, upon an accumulation of credits in single courses. It may 
be observed that this distinction between the methods of awarding 
the Ph. D. and all other degrees is based upon historic, not rational 
grounds. That the doctorate in law or medicine is conferred on one 
kind of test, and that in political or natural science on another, is 
the result of no careful thought about the nature of the subjects, 
and the kind of measure which can be most effectively applied to 
them. It is due simply to the fact that courses of study in law and 
medicine grew up here under our own conditions, while the doctor- 
ate of philosophy was imported from abroad. It would not be out of 
place, therefore, to inquire whether there is any intrinsic difference 
between those subjects which justifies the difference in the tests 
applied; for in Germany they make no such distinction. We may 
properly ask also whether there is such a controlling difference 
between undergraduate and graduate work in the same subject, 
that the European method cannot be usefully applied, in part at 
least, to college work. 

Each of the two methods, like every human device, has merits 
and defects, and it may be possible to attain some of the benefits 
of one system without sacrificing all the advantages of the other. 
A very distinguished professor at Oxford remarked some time ago 
that if in his lectures he touched upon some phase of his subject 
which had particularly interested him, but was not likely to appear 
upon the examination paper, he found that the interest of the stu- 
dents flagged ; whereas the pupils of a professor who sets his own 
examination upon his own course must follow him wherever he 
leads. This is a defect of the European system, and may be serious 
in the case of a true explorer into regions unknown; but it is nota 
grave disadvantage in the case of an instructor whose claim to 
originality rests upon his researches upon some minute point, not 
wholly unimportant for the progress of learning, but of no marked 
educational value. To curb such a man’s sense of proportion, and 
cause him to teach the things which every student of the subject 
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ought to know, is not necessarily an evil. Stated in a different 
way, this defect involves the danger that a general examination 
upon a subject will be soconfined to the commonly recognized body 
of knowledge upon that subject, as not to encourage advanced, 
specialized work ; and this is a real danger to be watched. But it 
is not impossible, by means of options on the examination paper, 
to allow scope for such work; and there are surely few under- 
graduates in American colleges who go more deeply into their 
subject than the high-grade honor men of the same age at Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

Connected with this is another possible defect. The object of 
both instructor and student may be to some extent that of pre- 
paring the latter for a general examination on the conventional 
knowledge of a subject, instead of imparting a real command of it, 
or searching for truth for its own sake. But such a criticism loses 
much of its apparent force, when one reflects that so far as the stu- 
dent’s attitude of mind towards knowledge or abstract truth is con- 
cerned, it makes little difference whether he is to be examined by 
’ his instructor in a particular course or by some one else on a larger 
field; and in regard to the position of the instructor, it must be ad- 
mitted that one hears no complaint in either England or Germany 
that professors or college tutors misuse their lectures as a means 
of cramming students for examinations. At Oxford and Cambridge, 
no doubt, even the best scholars have resorted freely to private 
coaches to prepare for the examinations, as the low-grade students 
do with us. But this has, I believe, never been done in Germany, 
and has diminished very much at the English universities with the 
increasing attention to instruction on the part of both professors 
and college tutors. 

The defects of the American system are more manifest, at least 
to us who suffer therefrom. One of them is that the student is not 
obliged to retain what he learns for more than a very short time. 
As soon as he has passed the final examination in a course he may 
forget the substance of it so far as his college work is concerned, 
and very often he does so with a light heart; whereas if a general 
examination is to come before he can obtain his degree, what he 
has learned must be remembered long enough to produce a much 
deeper impression on his mind. 

Another defect is the comparatively small inducement, under 
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the American system, to coordinate and combine the knowledge 
acquired in different courses. Except in the exact sciences, where 
the elementary principles or processes are constantly used in more 
advanced study, the various courses in the same field are toa great 
extent isolated. Introductory ones must, indeed, often be taken 
as a preparation for those that go farther, but while the facts al- 
ready learned may be referred to by the instructor, the student is 
not required to retain the familiarity with them needed for making 
them an integral part of the new course. He is certain not to be 
examined upon them, and in fact it is considered unfair to include 
in the examination matters not covered in the course itself. 

In short, the student is pursuing a number of short courses 
instead of studying a subject. He is looking into a kaleidoscope 
rather than at a picture; or, to take a more accurate simile, he is 
inspecting a number of detached views instead of a landscape. 
Sometimes the views overlap so far as to save him no little trouble ; 
but often they do not meet, and usually he makes no attempt to 
cover the gaps. Herein lies one of the great advantages of the 
European system. In order to prepare for the examination the 
student must read many things that he has not been taught ; but 
those who have tried in an American college to induce undergrad- 
uates to read, outside of their courses, on the very subjects in 
which most of their work is done, know how fruitless the effort 
usually is. We do not promote the habit of serious and consecu- 
tive private reading, and that is a very grave defect. According 
to a prevalent theory, the instruction ought to be so interesting that 
the student will have an abiding thirst for more knowledge of the 
subject, but in practice this is rarely true. 

More subtle, though most important of all, is the effect of the 
American system of examinations upon the respect felt by the 
undergraduate body for excellence in scholarship. That this is now 
far lower than it ought to be no one will venture to deny, and our 
practice of separate examination by courses is not without effect 
in the matter. President Hadley has pointed out that we have lost 
sight of the primary meaning of a curriculum as a running to- 
gether, a competitive progress among the students. Even when 
the plan of coordinated majors and minors is fully developed, 
there are few students whose courses are so nearly identical as to 
make competition effective. The condition is too much like that of 
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the caucus race in “ Alice in Wonderland,” and the prizes awarded 
are little more stimulating. A few years ago a large number of 
students at Harvard were asked why high rank was not a greater 
object of ambition, and a reason not uncommonly given was the 
wide difference between the courses in difficulty and scale of mark- 
ing. Here, as elsewhere, an effort is being made to secure more uni- 
formity in marking, but still the fundamental difficulty remains, 
and would remain even if the scale were uniform and the cur- 
ricula followed were more nearly parallel than they are today. 
There is a vast difference between a number of small examinations 
and one great examination. The former have not the spectacular 
quality which attracts attention, and appeals to the imagination. 
I know that it is the sentimental fashion of the day to decry this, 
but so long as men are human, and not supernatural, we must take 
human nature into account, without forgetting that in youth a 
spirit of competition is neither abnormal, ignoble nor unfruitful. 
Moreover, a number of small examinations at the end of separate 
courses have an almost inevitable tendency to enhance the value 
of plodding diligence as compared with ability ; and hence rank in 
them is not so much an object of admiration and ambition as suc- 
cess in the examinations for honors at the English universities, 
where the highest grade cannot be attained unless hard work is 
combined with marked ability. A general examination on a whole 
subject at the end of a college career can, indeed, hardly fail to 
measure capacity as well as industry, and the rank attained is 
therefore a more trustworthy indication of future achievement, 
and a greater object of ambition. 

It may be worth while to inquire how far general examinations 
would be a benefit to our professional schools. These schools are, as 
a rule, much more efficient in America than the colleges. The spirit 
of hard work is more prevalent among the students, and there is 
less need of the stimulus to serious effort that a final general ex- 
amination would in time arouse. Yet in some cases there is need of 
improvement. We are told that foreign engineers have a better 
command than ours of mathematics as a tool, a result which may be 
promoted by forcing them to keep it fresh to the end of the curricu- 
lum. Complaint of a like nature has been made that medical stu- 
dents forget anatomy before they receive their degrees. The medi- 
eal curriculum suffers, indeed, from excessive rigidity, from obliging 
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all the students to devote the same amount of time to a subject with- 
out regard to the varying rapidity with which they can learn it. It 
is interesting to note in this connection that forty years ago there 
was a general examination for graduation from the Harvard Medi- 
cal School; but it was so rudimentary and superficial as to be in- 
effective. Each professor examined orally, briefly, in his own sub- 
ject alone, and a student who passed in a majority of the subjects 
obtained his degree. What might have resulted from an attempt 
to make the examination comprehensive and searching need not 
detain us. It is a problem in what has been called the most useless 
of all speculations, “ Hypotheties,” or the study of those things 
that might have happened that did not. The general examination 
was not in this case killed directly by the elective system ; but the 
tendency of the day was toward written examinations in each sepa- 
rate course, and these were adopted. About that time Professor 
Huxley was explaining the advantages of this method, and arguing 
tnat a general examination gave full play to the “crammer” and 
the “ grinder.” He urged that examinations should be divided so 
as to diminish the number of subjects among which the attention 
had to be distributed, thereby avoiding the evil inseparable from 
the contemporaneous pursuit of a multiplicity of diverse studies.! 
But foreign medical schools have continued to prosper without ac- 
cepting his suggestion, and there is no reason why their system 
should not be made effective in America also. At any rate, we shall 
try the experiment in the Harvard Medical School, for we have now 
established two general examinations, one halfway through the 
School on the laboratory subjects, and the other at the end of the 
four years on the clinical subjects. 

To return to the academic department. Of course a general final 
examination would need to be adapted to the state of the Ameri- 
ean college. We cannot wholly abandon the examinations at the 
end of the courses. Under our present conditions they are indispens- 
able to secure steady work. They are in some respects our substitute 
for the more rigid discipline of the colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. If we did not have them, many students would probably 
follow the custom in the German universities of enjoying the life, 
but doing no serious work and not attempting to get a degree. 
But the examinations in the separate courses might well be lim- 


1 Address on ‘* University Education.’’ American Addresses, p. 115. 
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ited to enforcing regularity of work, while the degree and rank at 
graduation might be contingent upon a great final examination. 

Owing to the less rigorous training in our secondary schools, we 
should also be unable to follow the English and German universi- 
ties in demanding of our undergraduates almost exclusively work 
in a single subject or group of allied subjects. We cannot give up 
our requirements that a student must to some extent distribute 
his courses widely, as well as concentrate a number of them in 
one field, and hence the final general examination would be neces- 
sarily confined to the subject in which he has done the greater 
part of his work. But these limitations are not inconsistent with 
the main principle of a general final examination upon a subject, 
and will not destroy its advantages. 

It may seem that to urge such a change is to lay undue stress 
on a piece of educational machinery. But this is not the case, be- 
cause an examination always determines very largely the student’s 
sense of the relative importance of different parts of his subject, 
the way in which he studies it, and the value he attributes to it. 
If the examination is worth anything, it is a test of the sufficiency, 
or of the excellence, of his work, and consciously or unconsciotisly 
he is always shaping his study by it. In short, the method of ex- 
amination controls the vital processes of education. 

A. Lawrence Lowell, ’7T. 


ABBOTT LAWRENCE ROTCH. 


For the first time in her history Harvard has lost a Professor 
of Meteorology. Abbott Lawrence Rotch was born in Boston, 
January 6, 1861, the son of Benjamin Smith and Anna Bigelow 
(Lawrence) Rotch. He was educated in private schools and under 
the supervision of a tutor, partly in Boston and partly abroad, and 
graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (S. B.) 
in 1884. In 1891, Harvard recognized the importance of the work 
which he had already accomplished by bestowing upon him the 
honorary degree of A. M. From 1888 to 1891, and again from 
1902 to 1906, he held the appointment of Assistant in Meteorology 
at Harvard, a position which involved no teaching and in which 
no salary was paid. In 1906, he was appointed Professor of Mete- 
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orology at Harvard, an honor which he prized very highly and 
which gave him the position on the teaching staff of the Univer- 
sity to which he was in every way fully entitled. He served in this 
professorship without pay. 

Professor Rotch early developed the absorbing interest in 
meteorology which caused him to devote his life to the advance- 
ment of that youngest branch of science. Possessed of large means, 
he preferred to work persistently, and not infrequently to undergo 
discomfort and hardship in his chosen field of research, rather 
than to live a life of ease. Realizing the need of an institution 
which could be devoted to the collection of meteorological observa- 
tions, and to meteorological research, free from any entanglements, 
he established, in 1885, Blue Hill Observatory. This he not 
only equipped and maintained until his death, but he made provi- 
sion in his will for having the work there carried on without a 
break. Blue Hill Observatory is today one of the few private 
meteorological observatories in the world, and there is not one 
which is better equipped. In fact, it is probably safe to say that 
there is no private scientific establishment which is better known 
for the high standard of its work. Professor Rotch took a splendid 
pride in his Observatory, and in its equipment, and his library, to 
which he devoted constant care, was one of the most complete and 
valuable in the world. 

Professor Rotch early realized that the advance of meteorology 
must come through a study of the free air, and with keen and 
prophetic judgment he planned and carried out the remarkable 
series of investigations which have made Blue Hill so famous. He 
secured assistants who were well fitted to carry out the researches 
which he planned and supervised. He thus showed his ability to 
judge the value of men, as well as his capacity to organize the work 
for them to do. Year after year the Blue Hill publications have 
contained results of far-reaching importance. It is not an exagger- 
ation to say that much of the recent rapid advance of meteorolo- 
gical science is due to the pioneer work which was done at Blue 
Hill. 

It was one of Professor Rotch’s most striking characteristics 
that he never neglected any opportunity which might help him to 
keep his Observatory, not only abreast of the times, but ahead of the 
times. He thought nothing of the time and the expense of taking 
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a trip to Europe in order to attend some scientific meeting, mete- 
orological or aeronautical, if he believed, as he most firmly did, 
that he might by so doing gain inspiration and new ideas. Few 
scientific men are so regular in their attendance at congresses and 
meetings ; few contribute so much that is new, or gain as much 
inspiration as he did at such gatherings. It was not the blind fol- 
lowing of the dictates of his New England conscience that prompted 
him to be so regular in his meetings with his scientific colleagues. 
His motive was a higher one than that. It was his absorbing 
desire to advance his science by every means within his power. 
The list of scientific bodies of which he was a member was a long 
one, but every one of them gained much from his membership and 
from his presence at its meetings. He was regular in his attend- 
ance; always ready to contribute papers; always modest in his 
estimate of the importance of his own work ; always generous in 
his appreciation of the work of others; always ready with a word 
of sympathy, or encouragement, or fellowship. 

The productivity of Blue Hill Observatory has been remark- 
able, especially when it is remembered that this activity was the 
result of the support and inspiration of one man. The study of 
cloud heights, velocities, movements and methods of formation at 
Blue Hill was one of the most complete investigations of the kind 
ever undertaken. It was at Blue Hill that the modern methods of 
sounding the air by means of kites were first developed and effect- 
ively put into practice, methods which have now been adopted by 
meteorological services and scientific expeditions in all parts of the 
world. It was Rotch who, in 1901, during a voyage across the At- 
lantie, first obtained meteorological observations by means of kites 
flown from the deck of a moving steamer, thus indicating the 
feasibility of a new way of securing information concerning the 
conditions of the free air over oceans and lakes. It was Rotch who 
first in America, in 1904, secured meteorological observations by 
means of sounding balloons from heights of 5 to 10 miles, and 
who, in 1909, made the first trigonometrical measurements of the 
flight of pilot balloons in this country. In 1905-06 he joined 
his colleague Teisserene de Bort in fitting out and taking part 
in an expedition to explore the tropical atmosphere over the 
Atlantic Ocean, an undertaking which resulted in the collection 
of important data regarding the temperatures and movements 
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of the upper air. But Rotch was not content with merely send- 
ing up kites and balloons. His enthusiasm in the study of the 
free air, and his desire to visit the mountain observatories of the 
world, led him to become a mountain climber of no mean ability. 
He ascended to the summit of Mont Blane at least five times, 
and in South America, and elsewhere, he himself made meteoro- 
logical observations at considerable altitudes on mountains, and 
carefully observed the physiological effects of the diminished 
pressure. He also took part in several balloon ascents, and was a 
member of more than one solar eclipse expedition. Among his 
many contributions to the advancement of meteorology must also 
be mentioned his invention of an instrument for determining the 
true direction and velocity of the wind at sea. 

Professor Rotch was naturally intensely interested in the recent 
rapid development of aeronautics. His earlier training at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and his untiring zeal in the 
exploration of the upper air, combined to give him this interest. 
He turned his attention largely in that direction of late years. It 
was characteristic of him that, not content with the mere collection 
of data, and with investigations of theoretical interest, he always 
strove to make these results of practical use. Thus, soon after the 
establishment of his Observatory, the issue of local weather fore- 
casts was begun, and one of the last things which he published (in 
association with one of his assistants) was a set of ‘ Charts of the 
Atmosphere for Aeronauts and Aviators ” (1911), a pioneer work, 
embodying many of the results of observations made at Blue Hill 
in a practical form for the use of airmen. 

In the year 1908-09, at the request of the Department of 
Geology and Geography, he generously put the splendid instru- 
mental equipment, and library, of Blue Hill Observatory at the 
service of the University by offering a research course (“ Geology 
20f°) to students who were competent to carry on investigations 
in advanced meteorology. This action on the part of Professor 
Rotch gave Harvard a position wholly unique among the universities 
of the United States. It brought about a close affiliation, for pur- 
poses of instruction and of research, between our University and one 
of the best-equipped meteorological observatories in the world. To 
his work as instructor Professor Rotch gladly gave of his time and 
of his means. He fully realized the unusual advantages which he 
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was thus enabled to offer those students who were devoting them- 
selves to the science of meteorology, and the experience of the men 
who had the privilege of his advice and help in the work at Blue 
Hill shows clearly how much they profited by this opportunity. 
Only a short time before his death he had expressed the wish to 
bring about a still closer connection, for purposes of instruction, 
between the University and Blue Hill Observatory. He thus 
showed, in the most emphatic way, his appreciation of the import- 
ance of the new field of work which he had undertaken. 

While thus planning still further usefulness for his Observatory, 
in the midst of a life singularly active, with an ever-widening 
sphere of scientific influence and a constantly increasing import- 
ance of his contributions to meteorology, Professor Rotch died 
suddenly in Boston on April 7, 1912, in the 52d year of his age. 
His widow, who was Miss Margaret Randolph Anderson, of 
Savannah, Ga., and three children, survive him. 

Professor Rotch’s list of published papers and books comprises 
183 titles. These cover a wide range of subjects, by no means 
strictly confined to meteorology, and show most emphatically how 
varied were their author’s interests ; how extended was his read- 
ing ; how alert and progressive he was in all his undertakings. 
These 183 titles in themselves furnish a satisfactory outline of the 
development of meteorological science during the past 25 years. 
In addition to the “ Charts of the Atmosphere” just referred to, 
he published two other books, “Sounding the Ocean of Air” 
(1900) and “ The Conquest of the Air” (1909). 

Professor Rotch gave his support freely to a large number of 
scientific societies. He was one of the pioneer and most enthusi- 
astic members of the New England Meteorological Society. He was 
for more than ten years (1886-96) one of the associate editors 
and one of the mainstays of the American Meteorological Journal, 
which did a unique work for American meteorology. He was a 
member of the Astronomical and Astrophysical Society of Amer- 
ica; a Fellow, and of late years Librarian, of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences ; a member and trustee of the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History ; a member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society ; President of the Harvard Aeronautical Society ; 
member of the Physical Society of London, of the International 
Solar Commission, of the International Commission for Scientific 
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Aeronautics, of the International Meteorological Committee ; Fel- 
low of the Royal Meteorological Society (London) ; member of 
the Société Météorologique de France, of the Deutsche Meteoro- 
logische Gesellschaft, of the Oesterreichische Gesellschaft fiir 
Meteorologie, and of many other societies. 

He was lecturer at the Lowell Institute, in Boston, in 1891, and 
again in 1898. He was a member of the International Jury of 
Awards at the Paris Exposition (1889), and was then made a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. He received the Prussian 
Orders of the Crown (1902) and Red Eagle (1905) of the Third 
Class, in recognition of his services in advancing the knowledge 
of the atmosphere. The latest evidence of the high regard in 
which his scientific work was held abroad was his selection, by the 
French Ministry of Public Instruction, as Exchange Professor at 
the Sorbonne for the year 1912-13. The official letter announcing 
this selection arrived in this country within a very few days after 
his death. 

He was a pioneer, who blazed new trails in a new science; an in- 
vestigator, whose name is known wherever meteorological work is 
done ; a loyal teacher, who served without salary ; a generous bene- 
factor, who left to the University an enduring monument of his 
enthusiastic and untiring devotion to the science which he himself 
did so much to advance. His life and labor have been an inspiration 
to his scientific colleagues everywhere, but especially to those who 
were most closely associated with him in the work of his Observa- 
tory, and in the Department of the University of whose staff he 
was a valued member.! 


Robert DeC. Ward, ’89. 


VACANT TABLETS IN MEMORIAL HALL. 


THE names of 136 sons of Harvard are inscribed on the tablets in 
Memorial Hall. Diligent research has been made since the dedication of 
the edifice, and the roll of honor of the College, the Medical School and 
Divinity School has not been lengthened. The following list comprises 
students who were members of the Law School and Scientific School at 


1 Professor Rotch was, for more than a quarter of a century, closely associated with 
the Astronomical Observatory of Harvard College, and the observations made at the 
Blue Hill Observatory were published in the Annals of the Harvard Colleye Observa- 
tory. 
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the times stated, served in the Union armies and fell in the cause of their 
country. Their names must be deemed most worthy to be perpetuated in 
Memorial Hall. The authorities on which the writer relies have been 
cited in his articles, published in the last two numbers of this Magazine. 
This field is not exhausted, and the records of other soldiers of Harvard, 
Union and Confederate, will be disclosed. When the facts presented in 
these articles are weighed, one conclusion is evident, that the instructors 
who labored upwards of two centuries to make Harvard first in peace 
were successful in placing Harvard among the first in war. 


LAW SCHOOL. 


1836. 
Ethelbert Ludlow Dudley. Ohio. 20 Sept., 1861, enrolled ; 2 Jan., 
1862, Colonel 21st Ky. Inf. Died disease, Columbia, Ky., 20 Feb., 1862. 


1840-1. 
James Smith Colwell. Pennsylvania. 21 April, 1861, First Lieu- 
tenant Co. A, 36th Pa. Inf. (7 Pa. Reserves); 4 July, 1862, Captain. 
Killed, Antietam, Md., 17 Sept., 1862. 


1841. 


Luke Douglass, LL.B., 1841. Ohio. In Ohio regiment. Died of 
wounds, Chillicothe, O., 7 Nov., 1863. 


1842. 

Charles Jarvis, LL.B., 1842. Vermont. 25 June, 1862, Captain Co. 
D, 9th Vt. Inf.; 24 May, 1863, Major. Killed near Newbern, N. C., 
1 Dec., 1863. 

Levi Ward Smith. New York. 24 Nov., 1862, Hospital Chaplain, 
U.S. Died disease, Germantown, Pa., 22 Dee., 1863. 


1843-4. 

Solomon Giles. New York. Battery A, 3d N. Y. Light Art. (19th 
N. Y. Vols.). 12 April, 1863, Major. Resigned by reason of illness, 22 
May, 1863. Recruiting officer Newbern, N. C. Returned home sick and 
died, Auburn, N. Y., 30 Sept., 1864. 

1846. 

Thornton Fleming Brodhead, LL.B., 1846. Michigan. Served in 
Mexican War. Colonel 1st Mich. Cav. 30 Aug., 1862, Brigadier Gen- 
eral, U. S. Vols. Killed, Second Manassas, Va., 30 Aug., 1862. 

1853-4. 
William Hall. Kentucky. 23 Sept., 1861, Major 11th Iowa Inf. ; 
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11 Oct., 1861, Lieutenant-Colonel; 1 Sept., 1862, Colonel. Resigned 
1 Aug., 1864, by reason of injuries incurred in service and died therefrom, 
Davenport, Ia., 20 Dec., 1865. 

1854. 


Luther Ticknor Ball, LL.B., 1854. Connecticut. 1 Sept., 1862, First 
Lieutenant Co. H, 84th Ill. Inf. Killed, Murfreesborough, Tenn., 31 Dec., 
1862. 

1854-5. 

Minor Millikin. Ohio. 5 June, 1861, First Lieutenant 1st Co. Ind. 
Cav. Co. (three months). 1 Oct., 1861, Major 1st Ohio Cav.; 11 Jan., 
1862, Colonel. Killed, Murfreesborough, Tenn., 31 Dec., 1862. 


1855. 
John Trible, LL.B., 1855. Illinois. 8 Sept., 1862, Captain Co. G, 
97th Il. Inf. Wounded Arkansas Post, Ark., 10 Jan., 1863, and died of 
wounds, Upper Alton, IIl., 25 Jan., 1863. 


1856. 
Orlando Harriman Morris. New York. 1861, enlisted. Colonel 
66th N. Y. Inf. Killed, Cold Harbor, Va., 3 June, 1864. 


1856-7. 
Josiah Gordon Woodbury. New Hampshire. 10 Nov., 1862, Act- 
ing Assistant Paymaster, U. S. Navy. Killed on U. S. S. Catskill in 
attack on Forts Wagner and Sumter, S. C., 17 Aug., 1863. 


1858. 


Thomas Mygatt Gregory, LL.B.. 1858. Ohio. In Ohio regiment. 
Killed, John Brown’s School House, Md., 6 July, 1864. 


1859. 


John Wilkes Wilkeson. New York. First Lieutenant Co. K, 
100th N. Y. Inf. Killed, Fair Oaks, Va., 31 May, 1862. 


1859-60. 

Richard Ela. New Hampshire. 16 Aug., 1861, Private Co. E, 3d 
N. H. Inf.; 22 Aug., 1861, First Lieutenant ; 15 April, 1862, Captain. 
Killed, Drewry’s Bluff, Va., 13 May, 1864. 

Arthur Edwin Hutchins. New Hampshire. 22 Aug., 1862, Pri- 
vate Co. G, 11th N. H. Inf.; 4 Sept., 1862, First Lieutenant. Killed, 
Wilderness, Va., 6 May, 1864. 

1860. 


Edward Everett Brackett. Massachusetts. 19 April, 1861, Pri- 
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vate Co. I, 5th Mass. Inf. (three months). Oct., 1861, First Sergeant Co. 
D, 10th Me. Inf. Killed, Antietam, 17 Sept., 1862. 

William Vernon King. Massachusetts. Captain 4th U. S. C. T. 
Killed, Petersburg, Va., 15 June, 1864. 

Judd Mix Mott. North Carolina. 21 Jan., 1862, Captain 1st U. S. 
Mich. Lancers. Service ended 20 Mar., 1862. Captain 16th Mich. Inf. 
Wounded, Upperville, Va., 21 June, 1863, and died of wounds, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 26 June, 1863. 

1860-1. 

Morton Davis Mitchell. Massachusetts. 30 July, 1862, enlisted ; 
20 Aug., 1862, Sergeant Co. D, 38 Mass. Inf.; 27 Mar., 1863, Second 
Lieutenant Co. 1; resigned in Louisiana 27 Mar., 1863, by reason of 
malarial fever, and died on ship homeward bound 17 June, 1863. 


1861. 

Adam Zabriskie. New Jersey. Adjutant 9th N. J. Inf.; Major ; 
Colonel. Killed, Drewry’s Bluff, Va., 16 May, 1864. 

John Howard Worcester. New Hampshire. 12 Nov., 1861, Pri- 
vate Co. H, 7th N. H. Inf.; 30 June, 1862, First Lieutenant. Mortally 
wounded and captured, Fort Wagner, S. C., 18 July, 1863; released and 
died 26 July, 1863. 

1861-2. 

George Ephraim Chamberlin. Missouri. 12 Aug., 1862, Captain 
Co. A, 11th Vt. Vols. ; 26 Aug., 1862, Major; 28 June, 1864, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel. Mortally wounded near Opequon Creek, Va., 21 Aug., 1864, 
and died, Harper’s Ferry, Va., 22 Aug., 1864. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


1851. 

Charles Ramsay Prescott, Law School, 1853. New York. 18 April, 
1861, enlisted; Corporal Co. F, 84th N. Y. Inf. (14th N. Y. Militia). 
Mortally wounded, Bull Run, Va., 21 July, 1861, and died, Richmond, 
Va., 14 Aug., 1861. 

1852. 

Presley Oldham Craig. Washington, D. C. 14 May, 1857, Second 

Lieutenant 2d U. S. Art. Killed, Bull Run, Va., 21 July, 1861. 


1854. 
John William Parsons. Georgia. 21 Aug., 1862, Private Co. A, 
7th Me. Inf.; Sergeant Major. Killed, Antietam, 17 Sept., 1862. 
Frank Chester Goodrich. Massachusetts. 23 April, 1861, Sergeant 
Co. D, 3d Mass. Inf. (three months). 5 Aug., 1861, Second Lieutenant, 
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2d U. S. Inf.; 19 Nov., 1861, First Lieutenant; 3 May, 1863, ma 
Captain. Killed, Gettysburg, Pa., 2 July, 1863. 


1856. 

William Leonard Pitcher. Maine. Nov., 1861, Captain Co. H, 4th 
Me. Inf.; 1 Mar., 1862, Major. Killed, Fredericksburg, Va., 13 Dec., 
1862. 

1859. 

John Lovering Perley. New Hampshire. 15 April, 1861, Private 
Co. A, 8th Mass. Inf. (three months) ; 19 Aug., 1861, First Sergeant 1st 
Mass. Co. Sharpshooters ; 21 May, 1862, Second Lieutenant; 12 July, 
1862, resigned ; 5 Jan., 1864, First Lieutenant Co. D, 4th Mass. Cav. 
Died while prisoner, Charleston, S. C., 15 Nov., 1864. 

Henry Van Dike Stone. Massachusetts. 20 March, 1863, Second 
Lieutenant 2d Mass. Inf. Killed, Gettysburg, Pa., 3 July, 1863. 


Henry N. Blake, 1’58. 
Miron, Mass. 


THE BUILDING OF HOLWORTHY HALL, 1812. 


THE close of the present College term completes a full hundred years 
during which Holworthy Hall has been occupied by successive generations 
of college students. This fact is worth remembering, since the erection of 
the Hall in 1811-12 marks the beginning of a new epoch in the develop- 
ment of the College Yard. Previous to this time, the College had faced to the 
west, looking over the Cambridge Common; it had turned its back upon 
what is now the Yard. The three oldest buildings — Harvard, built in 
1672-82 ; the first Stoughton, built in 1699; and Massachusetts Hall, 
erected in 1720 — formed three sides of a square which opened to the west. 
With the single addition of Holden Chapel, built in 1744, these three 
buildings constituted the whole College from 1720 to 1763. In 1763 
Hollis Hall was built in line with Stoughton, and formed, with Harvard 
and Holden, three sides of another square facing to the west. Its west- 
ern face was its front, and behind it, in the present Yard, were wood- 
houses, the brew-house, and other out-buildings. Old Stoughton Hall, 
which had been in constant need of repair and which could not have been 
substantially built in the first place, was finally taken down in 1780, and 
its removal made possible a different plan for the future growth of the 
group of College buildings. The next new dormitory to be erected — 
the present Stoughton, built in 1803 — took the name of that which had 
been torn down, so that the memory of old Lieutenant Governor William 
Stoughton, who had built the original hall, should not be lost. It was 
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placed on a line with Hollis, and extended the group still further to the 
north. Like Hollis, it faced the west. 

In 1811, another new dormitory being needed, it was voted in the first 
place (Jan. 14, 1811) “ that the Corporation will proceed to erect a new 
College for the habitation of students on the site of old Stoughton Hall,” 
and Mr. Lowell and Mr. Loammi Baldwin were appointed a committee 
to make necessary contracts and superintend the erection of the building. 
If this plan had been carried out, it would have effectually blocked the 
development of the present College Yard, and would have left no oppor- 
tunity for later growth, except by stretching out the line of buildings to 
the south toward the site of the old Meeting House (near the spot where 
Dane Hall now stands). Fortunately better counsels prevailed, and 
a plan was adopted which looked forward far into the future. On 
March 11, 1811, Mr. Baldwin presented a plan for the new College, and 
it was voted “that the Committee appointed to contract for the erection 
of the new College be requested to cause the same to be erected to the 
eastward of new Stoughton and extending its front southerly, nearly east 
and west, and that the same be built upon the principles of the plan ex- 
hibited by Mr. L. Baldwin, with single rooms in the front, and two studies 
in the rear, and to form the North side of a quadrangle which, when 
completed, may be nearly equilateral.” 

Loammi Baldwin, who apparently drew the plans for the new building, 
had taken his bachelor’s degree in 1800. He entered the law at first, but 
his real taste was for engineering, and he later became a civil engineer 
of some distinction. As a young man he was employed on the Middlesex 
Canal, in later life he completed the Boston Mill-dam and built the dry- 
docks at Charlestown and Norfolk. 

The money with which to build the new hall was not derived from the 
Holworthy Bequest received many years before, as might be inferred 
from the name, but came from the proceeds of a lottery, which had been 
authorized by act of the Legislature March 14, 1806, and the successive 
classes of which had been put on sale from time to time, as had been 
found expedient. The Treasurer’s books show that the lottery produced 
about $29,000, of which sum $24,500 was spent on Holworthy Hall. 
This was a not unusual way of raising money for public purposes, and no 
ill opinion was attached to it at that time. Stoughton Hall had been built 
in like manner, by a lottery authorized in 1794. Many interesting refer- 
ences to these lotteries and to the manner of selling tickets and drawing 
prizes are to be found in the Boston newspapers of the time. Several of 
them are quoted in the Transactions of the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts (vol. x11, pp. 155-159). 

On May 14, 1812, we find it stated in the Corporation Records, “that 
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the rent of the rooms in Holworthy Hall be $26. per year, and that they 
be assigned to the students by the Immediate Government at their dis- 
cretion, whenever the Committee for superintending the erection of the 
College shall declare it ready for their occupation.” On June 17, the 
Corporation voted that $500 be allowed Loammi Baldwin, Esq., for his 
services in planning and superintending the building of Holworthy Hall. 
At the end of the College year, the building was ready to be occupied, 
and on August 18, 1812, a week before Commencement, which fell that 
year on August 26, the building was formally opened. There is no ac- 
count of just what the ceremonies were, but the address made by the 
President on the occasion, as given at length in the College Records, was 
as follows : 


ANNUNCIATION OF THE ENTRANCE INTO HOLWORTHY HALL AUGUST 18', 1812. 


In compliance with the vote of the Corporation I take the occasion to congratulate 
the friends, patrons and members of the College on the erection of a new Hall or Col- 
lege for the habitation of Students and to announce the name, which it has been 
thought proper it should receive. We have no doubt that you observe with great 
pleasure another commodious and ornamental Edifice added to our establishment. We 
acknowledge the goodwill of the Legislature which empowered the Corporation to re- 
ceive the funds for the expensive design and have been happy in the attention, credit 
and respectability of the Gentlemen who have undertaken to secure to us the benefit 
of the legislative grant and enable us to accomplish the object without any encroach- 
ment on the stated funds of the Institution. 

The completion of the work within little more than a year from the commencement 
of preparation, the plan and the execution, the elegant simplicity and pleasing appear- 
ance of the building evince our obligations to the Committee of Superintendence ; and 
we mention with great satisfaction the praise due to the builders for the neatness and 
fidelity of their work, and the activity and perseverance which they have manifested 
in bringing it so near to a conclusion. We desire to notice the favour of Providence in 
the exemption of all the persons employed from any unfortunate accident. In selecting 
a Name, it was thought desirable to associate with the Structure the memory of some 
distinguished Benefactor, whose name might not have been connected with any part 
of the University establishment ; ‘‘ Antiquam exquisite matrem.”’ This designation is 
eminently applicable to Sir Matthew Holworthy of Great Britain, one of the earliest 
and most generous patrons of our Society. He died in 1678, leaving a bequest to the 
general objects of the College exceeding that of any individual from the foundation to 
the time of Mr Hollis, larger than that of M'. Harvard; and a Sum which if given now 
in proportion to the scale of estimating property would go far towards erecting the 
present building. We have little information of the History or Character of this Gentle- 
man. We have evidence that he was one of the generous spirits who are interested in 
human nature and human happiness wherever found. He extended his solicitude to 
our Society then obscure and little considered by the world and capable of adding little 
to the reputation of its benefactors, and contributed a Bounty which did much to rear 
it to a manly strength. 

It is a suitable act of Justice, and expression of Gratitude to commemorate our 
friend and father’s friend ; to endeavour to expiate the neglect which may be thought 
chargeable upon our predecessors towards the memory of an early supporter, by join- 
ing his name to this comely edifice. May Holworthy College contain successive bands 
of Youths, who shall know how to prize and improve the advantages which the wise 
and good of distant periods and regions have successively augmented, who shall be 
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examples of the happy influence of goodly discipline, who shall form friendships with 
each other, cemented by virtue, and make acquisitions in science and literature conse- 
crated by piety and applied under the guidance of the best principles and go forth into 
the world, the excellency of our strength and the joy of our Glory. 


Holworthy immediately took its place as the most desirable of the 
College buildings, and its large, square rooms, each with two bed-rooms, 
and occupying the whole width of the building from north to south, have 
always made it a favorite. One early evidence of this is a petition, to be 
found in the College Papers, signed by resident graduates at the time, 
and requesting that, in the assignment of College rooms, such graduates 
should have the preference over undergraduates, and that the rooms in the 
East entry of Holworthy should be assigned to them. For several years 
before this, graduates had had rooms in the College House assigned them, 
where they say they have had the “advantage of occupying them singly, 
but,” they add, “ we have found the inconvenience much greater than we 
anticipated. The disadvantages attendant on the local situation of that 
building, and particularly its contiguity to the street, without specifying 
several others of minor importance, are very considerable, and we are 
now desirous of changing our situation.” Among the reasons which they 
present for having the Holworthy rooms assigned to them is one which 
they consider “ not altogether unworthy of notice, that the rooms occu- 
pied by graduates will be kept in better repair, as they will not be so 
liable to be defaced.” “ Another reason may be suggested, if it be an 
object with the Heads of the University to encourage the residence of 
graduates, —that the assignment of the first rooms to them will be a 
strong inducement for them to remain; & as it respects ourselves, we are 
perfectly willing to pay the same compensation for the use of such rooms, 
as would be assessed upon undergraduates. There is something degrading 
in the idea, nor would a student, who was desirous of pursuing his studies 
at College, as a graduate, consent, without reluctance, to return & occupy, 
for three or four years more, the inferior room, which he occupied in his 
freshman or sophomore year. In fine, we can conceive of no reason, so 
long as graduates are permitted any rooms within the walls of College, why 
undergraduates should be entitled to the preference in the assignment.” 

It would seem that the name chosen for the Hall, which to us, from 
long use and pleasant associations, seems euphonious, was not so con- 
sidered at the time, and there is in the College files a letter from 
President Kirkland, addressed to the Treasurer, Judge Davis, in which 
he says: 

‘*T find some gentlemen are sorry to have our new college receive so hard a name — 
Holworthy Hall — has two aspirates beside the w & the th— which twist & squeeze 


the organs not a little. Is there any other better or more suitable — or will you recon- 
sider on account of this objection — which is of some consequence.”’ 
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A word should be added in regard to Sir Matthew Holworthy, for 
whom the Hall is named. The detailed presentation of the few facts 
known in regard to him, as derived from contemporary documents, will 
be found in an article by Albert Matthews in the Transactions of the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts (vol. x11, pp. 153-180), and in the 
Graduates’ Magazine for December, 1910 (vol. x1x, pp. 248-49). His 
father was Richard Holworthy, a merchant of Bristol, at one time sheriff, 
Mayor of the city in 1634-35, Alderman in 1637, and a member of the 
Soapmakers’ Company. His son, Matthew, was born in 1608, was edu- 
cated at Brasenose College, Oxford, and received his Bachelor’s degree 
there in 1629. He was sent by his father into France, where he became 
a merchant, and was, for a time at least, in Marseilles, but returned to 
England after his father’s death. He was three times married; first, in 
1652, to Mary, daughter of Robert Henley; second, in 1664, to Lucy 
Jervoice; and third, in 1669, to Susanna Henley, daughter of Henry 
Henley, a cousin of the Robert Henley mentioned above. He was knighted 
May 12, 1665, and died in the fall of 1678, being buried in the Church 
of St. John, Hackney. Lady Holworthy was buried in the same church 
May 2, 1690. In Sir Matthew’s will, dated May 9, 1677, he bequeaths 
“unto the Colledge or university in or of Cambridge in New England the 
summe of one Thousand pounds to be paid and made over to the Gov- 
ernors and directors thereof to be disposed of by them as they shall judge 
best for promoteing of learning and promulgation of the Gospell in those 
parts. The same to be paid within Two yeares next comeing after my 
decease.”” What first interested him in the struggling college beyond the 
seas is not known, but it is a fact that a few years before, the College 
being in serious straits and in a declining condition, an agent had been 
sent over to England to solicit help and that several substantial gifts had 
been received. One of the first of these was a gift, in 1669, of £27 from 
Henry Henley, of Lyme Regis, in Dorsetshire, who, Mr. Albert Matthews 
has shown, was a brother of Sir Matthew’s third wife, Susanna Henley. 
Almost at the same time with the Holworthy bequest came the bequest 
of Theophilus Gale, philologist, philosopher and theologian, who, dying 
in 1677, left his valuable library of scholarly books to the College; and 
soon after, in 1682, followed the gift from Sir John Maynard of eight 
chests of books valued at £400. It is interesting to notice that the Hol- 
worthy and Gale bequests and the gift of books from Maynard were re- 
ceived while the building which stood on the present site of Harvard 
Hall was in process of erection (1672-82). Our only representation of it 
is in Burgis’s view of 1726. 7 

The portraits of Sir Matthew and Lady Holworthy, which have lately 
come into the possession of the College, were painted by Sir Peter Lely. 


ee 
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They had come down into the hands of Herbert Fleetwood Holworthy, 
Esq., of Bury St. Edmunds, who consented to part with them, since they 
were to come into the possession of the College, of which Sir Matthew 
was the largest benefactor in the 17th century. They were given to the 
College by J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr., of the Class of 1889, and Edward 
F. Whitney, of the Class of 1871. 

William Coolidge Lane, ’81. 


THE HARVARD COMMISSION ON WESTERN HISTORY. 


It is a national spirit, not a sectional feeling which animated the Uni- 
versity in creating the Harvard Commission on Western History, for the 
West has always been not so much a region as a fundamental process in 
American development. To collect material on this phase of our history, 
is to deal with the American people in what is perhaps their most charac- 
teristic activity — the formation of society in successive wilderness areas 
from sea to sea. All the older eastern sections, New England, the Mid- 
dle States and the South, have participated in this process and have been 
profoundly influenced by it. The West itself has transformed these mi- 
grating settlers, has fashioned its own types of society, institutions and 
ideals. It has become an independent and creative element in American 
life, contributing in its various provinces to the richness and variety of the 
national character, and demanding study for its own sake, and for its in- 
fluence upon the destiny and the ideals of the United States. The lessons 
of self-sacrifice, simple life, courageous toil, optimistic faith, the power 
of initiative, and the achievements of pioneer democracy, which the his- 
tory of the westward movement teaches, are to the college men of the 
present day lessons from which they may learn their own responsibility 
for helping to keep the America of the future true to the promise of the 
America of the past. 

Even if the West were not so interwoven with our whole national life, 
there would be a duty incumbent upon Harvard to preserve the memo- 
rials of New England’s share in the movement, for New England cannot 
be properly understood if considered by herself alone. It is necessary to 
recognize the fact that there is a New England vastly more extensive than 
that within her own sectional borders, a New England that is a part of the 
life of the expanding nation. A large share of her people, her resources 
and her ideals have been embodied in the West, and the West, in turn, 
has reacte@ upon her own life and interests. 

From the days when Cambridge settlers, moved by “the strong bent 
of their spirits,” as they said, pioneered the way to the frontier of their 
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day in the Connecticut Valley, New England has been the “ Northern 
Hive ” whence swarms of her people have gone west. 

The cordon of official “frontier towns ” which received the brunt of 
Indian and French attack was succeeded by the advance of the Berkshire 
frontiersmen into the Green Mountains of Vermont, and this in turn by 
the pioneers who laid the foundations of civilization in the Old Northwest 
under the great Ordinance which is the model of our territorial system. 
The planting of a greater New England in central and western New York 
and Ohio was followed by the extension of a broad zone of settlement 
by New Englanders and their New York children in Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and the prairies of Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. Here during the 
formative period they furnished political leaders, editors, teachers, 
missionaries and preachers for the beginnings of society in these vast 
new lands. In the days when the pioneer was carrying the burden 
of reclaiming the stubborn wilderness, New England men and women 
with devoted faith and sacrifice helped to keep bright the fires of edu- 
cation, religion and ideals on the western hearthstones. And while New 
England was settling in the Middle West, she furnished leaders for the 
Oregon movement which planted a New Northwest on the shores of the 
Pacific where Yankee whalers and merchants in the China trade had sent 
their pioneering ships before. The Mormon exodus was led by men of 
New England origins. Whatever may be thought of their revelations, the 
political and industrial basis of the society which they spread throughout 
the Great Basin, was the New England town, shaped by them to the new 
uses of an irrigation community, the economic unit of the Arid West. 
Even in Texas, too, New England had a share, for the first successful 
American colony there was the work of Moses Austin, a Yankee by birth, 
and his son Stephen Austin. The last president of the Texan Republic, 
when she was absorbed into the Union, was Anson Jones, once a doctor 
in the Berkshire hills of Massachusetts. The same energy of New Eng- 
land expansion is shown throughout the newer West. 

It would be hard to overestimate the importance of the political rela- 
tionships of New England, New York and the Middle West in the forma- 
tion of the Free Soil and the Republican parties and in the Civil War. 
The beginnings of Kansas, for example, can only be understood when the 
Emigrants’ Aid Society is studied in the light of the New England 
companies for western settlement, and when the ideals and traits of the 
settlers of New England stock in that state are duly considered. 

Less discussed by the historian, but highly influential, was New Eng- 
land’s share in developing the resources and providing mgans of trans- 
portation in the West. Before the middle of the 19th century New 
England capital, withdrawn from Oriental commerce and the whaling 
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industry, once so important to her economic life, was seeking new in- 
vestment. When the history of the transportation systems of the West 
shall be fully written it will be found that many of the most important 
lines owe their inception and construction either to those who, as young 
men left New England towns to make their fortunes in the West, or to 
those who were of New England parentage. The capital for some of the 
greatest of these lines was that very capital which turned from ocean 
ventures to investment mn the West. 

But New England was not alone in this expansion into the new lands ; 
the leaders and the capital came from many sections, and important as 
the railroad has been as one of the pioneering forces in western history, the 
interest of the Commission is by no means limited to this section or to 
this class of material. It seeks evidence of the expression of the western 
spirit and of the types of western society in all their varied aspects. 

For the addition of current books and such of those now out of print 
as may be picked up, the Charles Elliott Perkins Foundation makes pro- 
vision. Harvard’s collection of books upon the West is already one of 
the strongest in the country. But it is hoped that the same appreciation 
of the importance of the subject that led to this generous provision, will 
be shown by others in donating to the library, either through the Com- 
mission, or independently, such manuscripts, family papers, newspaper 
files and pamphlets as will, with her existing collections, make Harvard 
the obvious University centre in the East for the study of the West. In 
this work Harvard graduates all over the nation can be of service, by in- 
formation concerning the location of material as well as by gifts. 

It is not desired to deprive any western state or local library of ma- 
terial to which they have a better claim. Rather it is desired to co- 
operate with them in procuring duplicates, and types of sources already 
abundant in the libraries of separate states, but insufficiently represented 
in any single collection for the study of the region between the Alle- 
ghanies and the Pacific as a whole. Where papers in private hands have 
an interstate importance, or where such material exhibits aspects of the 
West already covered by the collections in the region in which it is found, 
but lacking in the East, Harvard may without impropriety make her plea 
for consideration. 

Among eastern families there is much scattered manuscript and pam- 
phlet material, reminiscences written for children, and old files of news- 
papers which illustrate the part played by the East in the settlement of 
the West, in the development of its resources, and in contributions to its 
intellectual lifg. Such papers also often include letters and other material 
from the West, exhibiting conditions there in various periods and regions. 
Harvard asks these families to join with ber in preserving in this great 
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collection the memorials of our later colonial era, in perpetuating the 
work of those who were a part of our own Elizabethan age of trans-Alle- 
ghany development. 

It has been justly said in discussions of the work of the Commission, 
that there is pressing need for a more suitable building for the Harvard 
library. This great collection of books is too valuable a national posses- 
sion, too fundamental an element in the work and the fame of the 
University to be inadequately housed. But until this need is met, the 
University will arrange to preserve such important papers as may be 
confided to it, under safe conditions. It will place them also under rea- 
sonable restrictions in regard to use. 

To the question, which is often asked, what classes of material does 
Harvard wish? it can only be answered that the whole life and interests 
of the West are to be represented, — all the important issues, all the 
significant movements, all the really influential, social, economic and 
political types of the varied sections of the West. The whole truth about 
all parts of the West is what is sought. It will be easier to return ma- 
terial which duplicates the present collection or which seems more fitting 
in some local collection, and to answer specific inquiries, than to enumerate 
the University’s wants in the field of western history. In general these 
wants may be indicated by the following: 

Newspaper files, maps and atlases, pamphlets, letters and journals are 
especially desired. For the literature of politics Harvard would welcome 
party handbooks, and campaign material illustrating the methods and 
the spirit of party procedure in state and local, as well as in national, 
issues. State and municipal official documents are already being collected 
by the department of Government to which the Commission would be 
glad to refer information on this class of material. 

In the field of economics the University desires sources illustrative of 
western currency, banking and taxation. Old account books and letter 
files exhibiting business methods, prices and wages are wanted. Reports 
of boards of trade, and agricultural societies, old trade journals, the 
proceedings of waterways conventions, railroad conventions, irrigation 
conventions and such evidences of the varied economic activity and in- 
terests of the western people are looked for. The traits and development 
of pioneer communities, the growth and problems of the western cities, 
afford other opportunities for collection. The University needs typical 
sources to exhibit the development of the different fundamental indus- 
tries of the West, such as farming, transportation, mining, lumbering, 
cattle raising, land companies, manufactures and so on. The collection 
and application of capital to such industries is another field for collection. 
The process by which railroads have marketed their lands, colonized 
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home seekers from other sections and from Europe, advertised their ter- 
ritory and promoted its development, requires the preservation of data 
which is rapidly disappearing. Railroad archives should not be lost or 
neglected as too often in the past has been the case. 

Into the West has poured an unceasing tide of emigrants from the Old 
World and settlers from eastern states, colonizing regions comparable in 
size and resources to nations of Europe. They have formed institutions 
and society under the differing conditions of the prairies, the plains, the 
forests, the mining regions, and the arid lands. The Indian fighting, and 
the romantic episodes of western advance are more likely to be preserved 
by the local historians, and the exceptional aspects to be described by 
the traveler, than are the really typical and normal features in this for- 
mation of new social types. The process is rapidly coming to an end as 
the vacant spaces of the West are occupied. In the future we shall seek 
for the spirit of this colonization of the later West, and are likely to look in 
vain for just the information we most need. The letters and journals of 
emigrants, travelers, and settlers, anniversary sermons, addresses, etc., 
all the unconscious evidence of the attitude of the moving peoples toward 
the problems of assimilation, of adjustment of old customs and institu- 
tions to new conditions, should be brought together. In isolation such 
sources may seem trivial and transient; but when collected in a great 
library, they exhibit the psychology and the processes of a most import- 
ant phase of American history, the formation of society itself. 

For adequate study of the West we need also to increase the already 
rich collections at Harvard on the literary production of the various 
western sections, exhibiting their spirit and their conceptions of them- 
selves. We need additional material on the progress of churches and 
religious movements in all the western regions, such as reports, year 
books, and similar publications of all denominations. More and more the 
historian is coming to write of the psychology, the inner life and spirit 
of the common people. For such a study America possesses exceptional 
attractions and exceptional difficulties. Its diverse sections, its rapid 
changes, its complex interests, combine to make it important to gather 
the necessary sources of this study, as well as for the life and work of 
industrial and political leaders, before they are scattered and lost. 

The Charles Elliott Perkins Foundation is not intended to be exclu- 
sive. It is a precedent for others who may wish to furnish special collec- 
tions in Western history, and in the history of other sections, to Harvard 
University. The establishment of this particular foundation is significant, 
not only as, recognizing the importance of the West in the Nation, but 
also as showing how, through successive generations, have run the en- 
ergies of the expanding life of the American people. One generation of 
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the founder’s family were leaders in that Canton trade which touched in 
the course of its development the shores of the Pacific Northwest. In 
a second, James H. Perkins, the author of ‘The Annals of the West,” 
represented that generous impulse which carried New England philan- 
thropy into the Ohio Valley, and fostered literature and education, in the 
days of the pioneer. The next generation found its representative in a 
railroad president, who with creative imagination pushed the lines of 
a great system out onto the prairies beyond the Mississippi in advance 
of the pioneer. His daughter, transmitting an inherited appreciation of 
the Western movement in American life, and keenly aware of the im- 
portance of promoting the history of the United States, has furnished the 
means for the Charles Elliott Perkins Foundation. It is an important 
step in a movement of national significance. The Harvard Commission 
on Western History is designed to enable others with the same spirit 
that has animated Mrs. William Hooper to aid in contributing the data 
needed by the scholars who in the future shall investigate the origins of 
the American nation and write its history. 
Frederick Jackson Turner, h ’09. 


PUBLIC vs. PRIVATE SCHOOL STUDENTS. 


I notice in the March number of the Graduates’ Magazine a reincar- 
nation of the obsolete theory that the proof of the intellectual superiority 
of the public to the private school is to be found in the undoubted fact 
that in college a large percentage of public school men get first and 
second group honors, whereas a small percentage of private school men 
are similarly honored. The fact of the percentages I do not question; 
nor, for present purposes, do I even deny the scholarly superiority of the 
high school. But I do join with all who possess more than a meagre 
knowledge of the facts in denying that the familiar old percentages prove 
the familiar old conclusion. 

Why must all commentators scrupulously overlook the glaring fact 
that undergraduates from public schools are intellectually a picked lot, 
and that undergraduates from private schools have been subject to no 
selective process whatever? A small proportion of grammar school boys 
go on to high school. A majority of those who take this step are better 
equipped intellectually than those who do not. Again, among high school 
graduates, only a fraction (large or small) go onto college. Here too the 
little band that progresses includes the intellectually foremost. The result 
is that those high school graduates who get John Harvard or Harvard 
College scholarships are —from the point of view of mental capacity 
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and scholarly inclinations —the picked lot of a picked lot of a picked 
lot. 

The private school graduates, in sharp contrast, have never gone 
through any sifting process. Of course they have been subject to exam- 
inations like all schoolboys everywhere ; but in their case no process of 
gradual selection has been at work to produce the intellectually fit. The 
boys go to school at 12 or 14 years of age because their parents want 
them to and can afford to send them ; and for like reasons 90 per cent of 
the same boys go on to college. 

On the grammar school boy lies the burden of proof to show why he 
should go on to high school, and on the high school boy lies much more 
heavily the burden of proof to show why he should go on to college. 
But 90 per cent of the private school boys go to college as a matter of 
course, whether they are intellectually negligible or not. All they need 
is an allowance and a passing mark in the entrance examinations. And 
so, serious and trivial, stupid and bright, they all herd in together. Of 
course they will not stand as high in scholarship as the high school boys. 
That foregone conclusion, however, is yearly rediscovered and posted up 


before the gaze of a good-natured and undiscerning public. 
J. T. Addison, ’09. 


THE CLASS DAY TREE. 


Watcurot and silent through the livelong year 
I make no sign that lets men know I hear 
Their daily words, nor yet their farewell cheer. 


Perchance it seems to you that they should know 
How close I stand beside them — how I grow 
To feel them all my sons, though nought I show. 


Yet never once they think of me, or dream, 
Until the last days come — the days that seem 
To cut the moorings, turning all astream. 


’T was then at last they used to come and bind 
About me wreaths as closely intertwined 
As youthful hearts — soon scattered as by wind. 





My own leaves yearly fell, and then were free, 
And ne’er returned this wrinkled trunk to see. 
Not so the boys that grew to men near me. 
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With each recurring June there came back men 
Who cheered beneath my branches once again. 
I blessed them; and they knew it not, e’en then. 





The last wreath has been twined; and nevermore 
Will come the youthful host that hither bore 
The passing flowers, which down they gaily tore. 


And nevermore will come the older throng 
That circled me with many a cheer and song. 
These will remember me, but not for long: 


We have grown old together, they and I. 
My work is done; and now before I die 
It would be good to hear that ancient cry 


Which skyward old and young were used to send 
Until my branches upward seemed to bend: 
“Three long Harvards, and three times three, 
With three long Harvards on the end.” 
Eugene Wambaugh, 76. 


BELLS OF HARVARD COLLEGE: 


In the College buildings, to each of which the term “ College ” was in- 
variably applied from 1642 to 1720, there have been installed at various 
times no less than eight bells, as verified by information, authentic if often 
very meagre, that has come down to us. The recent discovery, incident 
to the excavation for the Cambridge Subway, of ancient foundation walls 
has been thought to strengthen the theory that the original College stood 
near the site of Gray’s Hall, though Goffe’s College, of which little is 
known, must have been situated in that vicinity. 

While no picture of the first College exists, detailed descriptions of the 
floor-plans make it possible to reproduce an approximate design of the 
exterior, the front of which we know was broken by a turret surrounded 
by a “lanthorn.” This turret shows the intent to provide a bell, an instru- 
ment at that date of prime necessity in every community, clocks and 
watches not having come into general use. The following extract ? from 
the “ Rules and Precepts that are observed in the Colledge,” contained in 
a book entitled ‘“‘ New England’s First Fruits,” published in London in 
1643, indicates that a bell was already in use: 

1 Expanded from a paper read before The Colonial Society of Massachusetts, April 


28, 1910. 
2 Peirce’s Hist. of Har. Coll., Appendix, p. 4. 
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FIRST BELL. 


7. Every schollar shall be present in his Tutor’s Chambers at the 7th houre in the 
morning immediately after the sound of the bell at his opening the Scriptures and prayer, 
so also at the 5th houre at night, and their give an account of his own private reading, 
as aforesaid, in particular the third, and constantly attend lectures at the houres ap- 
pointed. But if any without necessary impediment shall absent himself from prayer 
or lectures, he shall be lyable to admonition, if he offend above once a week. 


A second reference to this bell is found in “ Certain Orders by the 
Scholars and Officers of the Colledge to bee observed, written, 28 March, 
1650” :? 

The Butler upon every Sixt Day of the week at noon is to give an account to every 
Schollar demanding his weeks sizings 2 in the Buttery & is not bound to stay above half 
an hour at Bevers* in Buttery after the Tolling of the bell, Nor above a quarter of an 
hour after Thanksgiving in the Hall at Meals, The Cook on the Sixt Day at Noon 
shall give in the weeks expenses of the whole society. wch the Butler shall enter into 


his Book, according to Custome & shal keep the Bills from Quarter to Quarter and 
shew them tothe Stewart at his demand for his satisfaction. 


A shade of doubt may, indeed, be cast upon the identity of this bell by 
the suggestion that the College may have had the use of the bell of the 
First Parish, with which close relations had been established from its 
foundation. In fact one of the reasons for selecting Cambridge as the site 
of the College was the proximity of this church, then under the ministry 
of Thomas Shepard,‘ a clergyman of marked ability and piety, and the 
first Commencement was held in this meeting house. 

To remove all uncertainty on this point it becomes necessary to show 
that the College possessed the only bell in Cambridge at the time when 
these “‘ Rules and Precepts” were framed. Now it is known that the first 
mention of any bell in use in Massachusetts occurs in the “ History of Cam- 
bridge” by Prince, who says that in 1632 “the first house for public wor- 
ship at Newtown [Cambridge] with a bell upon it” was built ; and Holmes 
states that the town records confirm this statement, and that the town meet- 
ings were called by the ringing of the bell. Goss® adds that for some reasons 
not known a drum was afterwards substituted, as mentioned by Edward 
Johnson in “ Wonder Working Providence” when on approaching the 
town a drum was heard calling the people to meeting. Furthermore, in 
1646, the records contain an order for the payment of fifty shillings to a 
man for his services to the town in beating the drum. 


1 College Book I, p. 50. 
. 2 Sizings. Bread doled out was called in Norman-French ‘loaves of assize ’’ which 
gradually became loaves of a size: hence the idea of size or magnitude. 

8 Bevers, originally a liquor for drinking, composed in England of a mixture of cider, 
spice and water (beverage), later it signified a collation, or luncheon. 

4 Johnson, Wonder Working Providence, Poole’s Reprint, p. 164. 

5 Register, vol. 28, p. 279. 
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The explanation of this temporary substitution of a drum is found in the 
history of the Society organized under Thomas Hooker. Of two hundred 
Puritans who came over in one company, many had settled in Newtown 
and built the first meeting house, which stood on the west side of Water, 
now Dunster Street, a little south of Spring, now Mt. Auburn Street. In 
the summer of 1636 Mr. Hooker with his entire congregation, one hun- 
dred in number, emigrated to the place in Connecticut called Hartford ; 
and it is recorded that they carried with them their bell. Here it is said 
to have been in use upon the First Church till it was broken in 1825. It 
was replaced by another, cast in 1827.1 

The meeting house in Cambridge thus left vacant was at once bought 
by the Society, which had been organized February 1, 1636, under Mr. 
Shepard, and was later known as the First Church in Cambridge ; but for 
at least ten years after (1636) the church seems to have been without a 
bell. That on the College was therefore the only one in use during this 
interval. 

A vote of the Parish in 1648 indicates that the first bell had then been 
replaced by another, for it was ordered : 

That there shall be an eight peny ordnary 2 provided by the Townsmen [Selectmen] 
every second munday of the month upon there meeteing day ; and that whoesvever of 
the Townsmen fail to be present within half an houre of the ringing of the bell, (which 
shall be halfe an houre after eleven of the clock) he shall both lose his dinner and 
pay a pint of sacke, or the value thereof, to the present Townsmen. 

Tracing further the history of this second church bell, it was removed 
to the second meeting house, erected in 1650, upon Watch House Hill, 
within the present College Yard and near the site of Dane Hall. When 
replaced by a larger bell given in 1700 by Capt. Andrew Belcher, it was 
voted by the Town to give “the little meeting liouse bell” to the Cam- 
bridge Farms, now Lexington. 


SECOND BELL. 

In College Book III is the following entry in the handwriting of the 
Treasurer, Danforth. It is uncertain whether the date of this entry is 
1658, 1659, or possibly a year or two later, but the reference is unques- 
tionably to a second bell. 

Mr. John Willet gave to the Colledge the Bell now hanging in the Turrett. 

Subsequent allusions to this bell are found in the College Records, for 
example : 

At a meeting of the Overseers, in 1660, it was ordered : 

4. Whereas (through long experience) former Laws have not been effectuall for the 


preventing of unnecessary dammages to the Colledge, by the violence or carelessness 


1 Hist. of First Church in Hartford, Walker, pp. 222-23. 
2 Ordinary, a meal furnished at a fixed price. 
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of those for whose Accommodation great cost & charges have from time to time been 
expended. The Overseers do therefore order, that henceforth all due care be taken for 
the preventing thereof ; And that where any dammage shall be found done to any Study 
or Chamber inhabited, The prson or prsons resident therein shall make good the same, 
and where any dammage is done to ye Edifice of the Colledgs (excepting by the inevit- 
able providence of God) to any vacant Chamber, or Study, the Colledge fences about 
the yard, pump, Bell or clock &c.: the same shall be made good again by all the Stu- 
dents resident in the Colledge at the time when such dammages shall be done or dis- 
covered to be done & shall be duly payd in their Quarter Bills to the Steward of the 
Colledge, who shall repay the same to the Treasurer or othr such officers of the Colledge 
as shall be appoynted to disburse the same. (Coll. Bk. III, p. 24.) 


At a meeting of the Overseers at the President’s house, March, 1667 : 


The Orders following were confirmed untill the Overseers shall see cause to take them 
into further consideration. (Coll. Lawes, Eadem. Lib. I, p. 37.) 


4. The Steward is from time to time to pay the Colledge officers, viz. The Tutors, 
Cook, Butler & Bellringer, their respective dues, sallaryes, also to allow the monitors 
Account. (Coll. Bk. ITI, p. 34.) 

18. The Buttlar upon evry 6th day at noon shall give an Account to evry Schollar 
demanding his weeks sizings in the Buttery ; & he is not bound to stay above halfe an 
hour at breakfast in the buttery, after the Tolling of ye bell ; nor above a quarter of 
an hour after thanksgiving in the Hall, at meales. (Coll. Bk. III, p. 36.) 

23. The Bell-Ringers office is to ring the Bell (except for meales) to keep the clock 
& call the president to prayrs, for which he shall receive from the Steward five pound 
per annum. (Coll. Bk. III, p. 36.) 


An abbreviate of the College Accounts conteyning both receits and disbursements 
from October, 1654, until Decemb. 1663. Extracted out of the Colledge Books, made 


and given in by Thomas Danforth, Trear. 
Harvard College is Debtor : 
























Imprs. To mrs Dunster in fullof herdemands . ....-.. +. . 0200000 
To Table Linnen and Utensills for ye Buttery ....... . . 00608 06 
007 03 06 





To expences at Mr Turners . . . 
To Sallaryes and Allowances payd to the F ellows ‘& other Colledge Offi- 

cers for 9 years past . , 
To repairs of the Edifices Presidents Lodge and ‘fences be. ‘for 9 years 
Se er ee ere eee i | 





445 13 06 








past . ° ee 
To loss in peage secsived * 8 a ‘pemmy a an oe a ae ee oe ee ee ee a 
To freight of a chestof Books... 6.1 8 6 6 0 tw tt ws OLO OO 
To Mr Carter... pe) 6 oe) a hee OOD 
To a stags head send to England to a Benefactor . co se 8 ws 4 OD 200 
To moneys payd forexchange ofa Bell . . . . . 1. ww ee + e 00602 06 
To a parcell of land on weh the Coll. now stands .. . 020 10 00 





” Coll. Bk. III, p. 46.) 






The amount allowed as above in exchange of a bell, doubtless the 
original bell, indicates that its weight was about 150 pounds. Of the early 
bells of the colonists none are known to have exceeded three hundred 


pounds in weight. 










The steward shall deliver in, to ye Butler, his Bread at 5s ye bushell, allowing to every 
Bushell 70 Loaves, ye weight of every Loafe being proportionable to ye Current price 
of wheate, as in ye Country statute, for white bread ; & shall deliver in his Beer at 2lb 
the Barrell, each Barrell consisting of 16 Beer Gallons: allowing thereunto a Peck of 
Mault. — The steward is from time to tyme, to pay ye Colledge officers, viz ye Tutors, 
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Cook, Butler, & Belleringer, yr respective Dues and Sallaries; & allso, to allow ye 
Monitors Account. — The steward shall be accountable, & pay unto ye Treasurer Quar- 
terly, wt shall be given in, in ye qrtr Bill, in ye Acctt of Study-Rents & glass-mend- 
ing. He shall be allowed in his Acctts, 51b qurtrly, for his salary. 

June 1, 1675. Ordered, That Will: Bordman, Colledge Smith, be payd by the Treas- 
urer 20 shill: for mending the Clock: & that he be allowed 12 shill: per anni for that 
Service for the future. (Coll. Bk. III, p. 68.) 


At a meeting of the Corporation, August 22, 1676: 


2. That the Butler ring ye bell at five of ye clock in ye morning, winter & summer, 
and at nine of ye clock at night throughout ye yeare, beside his ringing at ye other 
stated times for prayers & Meales. (Coll. Bk. I, p. 81.) 

7. If any Scholar shall be Absent from publick worship in the meeting house on 
either part of the Lord’s day, without giving sufficient reason, he shall be fined three 
Shillings. And if bodyly Infirmity or any other Necessary occasion prevents his At- 
tendance on said Worship, he shall Notifie his Tutor, and in his Absence ye President, 
or some other Tutor, at the ringing of the first Bell, otherwise his Absence shall be es- 
teemed Groundless. (Coll. Bk. 1, pp. 184-5, chap. 2.) 

8. Inasmuch as complaints have been made of disorders in ye meeting house, by 
Scholars going theither before the ringing of the Second Bell; it is therefore ordered, 
yt no undergraduates Sha{Il] go to ye meeting House on the Lords day, before ye ring- 
ing of the Second Bell. And whoever shall transgress this Law, Shall be punished by 
the President or one of the Tutors, not exceeding T'w/[o] Shillings. 

(Coll. Bk. I, pp. 184-5, chap. 2.) 

3. The waiters when the Bell tolls at meal tim[e] shall receive the Plates and Vic- 
tualls at the Kitchen Hatch, & carry the same to the severall tables for which they are 
designed. And none shall receive their commons, ou[t]of the Hall, Except in case of 
Sickness, or som[e] weighty Occasion. And the Senior Tutor, or Other Senior Scholar 
in the Hall Shall crave a blessing & return thanks. And al(l] the Scholars while at 
their meals, Shall sit in their Places, & behave themselves, decent[ly] & orderly ; and 
whosoever shall be rude or Clamourous at such time, or shall go out o[f] the Hall be- 
fore thanks be returned, Shall be punished by one of the Tutors, not exceeding five 
shillings. (Coll. Bk. I, p. 195, chap. 5.) 

9. The Butler shall wait upon the President at the Hours for prayer in the Hall, 
for his Orders to ring the Bell; and also upon the Professors for their Lectures, as 
usual; he shall likewise ring the bell for commons according to custom, and at five 
a clock in ye morning, & at nine at night. And the said Buttler for these and Other 
Services (to which no particular reward is assign’d) shall be Allow’d Sixteen pounds 
per annum, to be paid by the Undergraduates, and charged in their quarter bills. 

(Coll. Bk. I, p. 200, chap. 7.) 
‘Feb. 2, 1679. Ordered, that the Treasurer pay Aaron Bordman 20 shill p annum for 
keeping ye clock in repayr. (Coll. Bk. III, p. 72.) 

1686. Rules & Orders respecting the Steward Cook & Butler of Harvard College. 

9. The Butler shall call ye Rector to Prayers Morning and Evening at the Set Times, 
and tole and ring ye Bell at five of the clock in ye Morning and at nine in the Evening. 

(Coll. Bk. III, p. 88.) 


It is to be observed that while the colonists brought from England an 
attachment for musical bells they were also accurate in the use of techni- 
cal words relating to them, many of which, such as “ gudgeons,” “ bald- 
rick,” “rowel,” ’ “ brasses,” “ filiet,” “flight,” ‘“clapper-clamps,” have 
since become virtually obsolete in this country. Hence their discrimina- 


1 The word “ rowel,’’ a little wheel, apart from its rare use in heraldry, is now em- 
ployed only in connection with a spur. 
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tion in the use of the words “ring” and “toll.’”’ For instance, the bell 
was “rung” to give preliminary warning of approaching service, recita- 
tion or meals; that is, it was swung so as to describe a complete revolu- 
tion, backward and forward, with each impact of the clapper, and the in- 
terval between the strokes was therefore long. 

But to give notice that service or recitation was about to begin, or that 
meals were about to be served, the bell was “tolled,” or swung only over 
a small are of the circle in such a way as to allow the clapper to fall upon 
but one side of the sound bow. For deaths and funerals, however, it was 
customary to mount the belfry and toll the bell once in fifteen seconds by 
means of a rope hitched to the flight, or lower extremity of the clapper. 
In many country towns this custom is still kept up." 

The second Harvard College, built between 1672 and 1680, was a sub- 
stantial brick edifice from the middle of which arose a low but capacious 
belfry. Inasmuch as this building was designed to take the place of the 
original College, then ruinous and pulled down in 1680, it is probable 
that Willet’s bell was transferred to the new belfry. Here it is believed to 
have done service for nearly a century ; and later was melted, or at least 
badly damaged, in the disastrous fire of 1764, which destroyed the library, 
portraits, curiosities, First Book of the College Records, philosophical ap- 
paratus, and personal effects of certain students who occupied rooms there. 
President Holyoke, writing to the General Court, declared the destruction 
to have been complete and nothing saved.? A passage from the Corpora- 
tion Records of January 13, 1764, entered but a few days before this 
fire, furnishes final reference to this second bell : 

‘*The Governor came to town about one o’clock, soon after which all went into the 
Chapel [Holden] at the tolling of the bell, the President and Corporation leading.” 
THIRD BELL. 


Massachusetts College, or Hall, was built 1718-20. On September 5, 
1722, it was “Voted, that Mr Treasurer be desired to enquire what may 


1 The tolling of the passing bell was a notification of death, while the number of 
strokes, called ‘‘ tellers,” indicated the sex. Three times three strokes (3 X 3) was the 
usual number for a male adult: hence the expression ‘“ nine tellers make a man,”’ 
which has been corruptly applied to the sartorial craft. 

2 Mrs. Mascarene, daughter of President Holyoke, states in a letter written January 
30, 1764, to her husband John Mascarene, who was then in London: ‘‘ The College Bell 
also is gone.”” (See ‘‘ The College Fire in 1764,’’ by Henry F. Waters, in the Harvard 
Register, 11, p. 297.) 

8 It is here pertinent to note that coincident with the erection of this dormitory there 
came into use the word ‘‘ Hall,’’ employed indifferently with the word ** College’ until 
1780. With the demolition of Stoughton College in that year the term “ College’ as 
an official designation of buildings became obsolete. For the use of the words ‘‘ Col- 
lege ”’ and “* Hall,’’in the United States, see an exhaustive treatment of the subject by 
Albert Matthews, Esq., in Dialect Notes (American Dialect Society) for December, 
1900, 11, 91-114, and Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for December, 1904, pp. 244-246. 
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be the cost of a bell and clock proper for the College.” On June 2, 1725, 
it was “ Voted, that the Steward be desired to see the bell for the clock 
to strike on, and give an account of the charges thereof ; and that the care 
of the clock be committed to him for this year to keep it going, and that 
he have £4 for his services in keeping it in order.” 

The “ Prospect of the Colledges in Cambridge in New England,” en- 
graved in 1726 by W. Burgis, represents this clock on the western gable 
of Massachusetts; and as the dormitory was topped with neither belfry 
nor bellcote, the bell must have been hung behind the dial-panel still af- 
fixed to the brick wall, the rectangular opening on each side permitting 
to a limited extent the exit of sound waves. 

Dr. Alexander Hamilton, an English traveler, in his itinerarium of 
1744 notes his impressions as to the artistic merits of the three College 
buildings then standing, and incidentally transmits our last knowledge of 
this bell, the fate of which is not known, though it may have been re- 
turned to England in partial payment for another, as will appear later. 

‘“The building upon the left hand as you enter the court [Harvard] is the largest, 
handsomest, and most ancient, being about 100 years old; but the middle, or front, 
building [Old Stoughton] is indifferent and of no taste, That upon the right hand [Mas- 
sachusetts] has a little clock upon it which has a very good bell.’ ‘‘ In the library are 
three or four thousand volumes with some curious editions of the classics, presented to 
the College by Dean Backlay. There are some curiosities, the best of which is the cut 
of a tree about ten inches thick and eight long, entirely petrified and turned into 
stone.” 

Dr. Hamilton’s estimate as to the superior quality of this instrument can 
be accepted as presumably correct, as it was doubtless of English casting, 
no bells at that date having been made in the Colonies; and small bells 
of that period of foreign importation were more musical, mellow, and 
penetrating than the products of modern founders. Thus the sweet-toned 
trebles of Christ Church, Boston, have a carrying power equal to the 
heaviest bells of the ring, and under favorable conditions are distinctly 
audible within the precincts of the College Yard. A bell, such as was con- 
nected with the clock upon Massachusetts, was generally of light weight, 
suspended rigid by means of iron straps and bolts from a beam, to be 
struck by a hammer on its outer sound bow. Not being supplied with 
headstock or wheel it could not be swung. 


FOURTH BELL. 


Harvard Hall was promptly rebuilt after the fire at the expense of the 
Province, which assumed responsibility for the loss because the Legislature 
had been occupying it for its sessions in consequence of the prevalence of 
small-pox in Boston. In a new set of “articles respecting the diet of the 
College,” adopted by the Corporation, September 10, 1765, reference is 
made to a fourth bell, doubtless raised to the newly erected belfry : 
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‘*4, The waiters when the bell rings [originally written ‘tolls’] at meal] times shall 
take the furniture of the tables and the victuals at the kitchen hatch, and carry the 
same to the several tables for which they are designed, immediately upon which the 
bell shall toll.”’ 

In prints and sketches of Harvard Hall taken in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century a clock dial is shown on the gable over the front en- 
trance. Peirce speaks of this clock as still attached to the building in 
1831. It seems possible, therefore, that the clock may have been trans- 
ferred thither from Massachusetts. 


FIFTH BELL. 


The fate of the fourth bell is briefly indicated by an entry of January 
15, 1793: } “ Voted, that the President and the Treasurer be a Commit- 
tee to procure the recasting of the College Bell lately split, according to 
their best discretion.” 

This bell like its predecessors was ordered from England and was, 
doubtless, of heavier metal, weighing according to the following invoice 
2 ewt. 3q. 101b., or 318 pounds. Inasmuch as its diameter at the brim 
would measure about 24 inches, the cask charged in the invoice would 
provide a convenient and safe method of packing for the ocean voyage. 

As to the identity of the two bells returned to the founder in part 
payment, one was plainly the bell recently broken upon Harvard Hall, 
whose weight was probably about 2 ewt. This would leave 1 ewt. 2 q. 14 Ib. 
for the weight of a clock bell such as had about that time been removed 
from Massachusetts Hall. In view of the total destruction of Harvard 
Hall in 1764, nothing but the bare walls being left standing, it is incon- 
ceivable that the Willet Bell should have alone escaped destruction and 
no record be made of it. 


Invoice of one Cask shipped by Peter Wainwright & Co. on board the Brig Diana 
Doane, Snow Master, for Boston on Account & Risque of Ebenr. Storer Esqr Merchant 


there & to him Consigned. Liverpool Septr. 10th, 1793. 
C. Q. 1b. 
1 Bell Weighing 2-3-10 @ 14d. . . . . «© © 6 «© © © © © 18,11.0 
Cr. 
By2 Old Bells t@ow... . 1 ee ee es 11D 297 


Allowing for Staples § @ 


Charges Viz 
To Cash p’d Freight of 2 Bells from )} 6.9 
Boston to Liverpool Cartage &c Tews Cy eo eee . 
To Insurance on their Amt. £15.12.6. 





Errors Excepted, 
Peter Wainwright & Co. 


1 Coll. Bk. VIII, p. 348. 
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SIXTH BELL. 


In the autumn of 1807 the fifth bell appears to have been damaged by 
vandalism on the part of the students, for on November 23 it was “ Voted, 
that the President and others be a committee to examine the state of 
Harvard Hall, and to consider the most effectual method of securing it 
against erruption, make an estimate of the expense, and report to the 
Corporation.” At this same date it was also voted, “that the President 
be requested to cause a new bell to be purchased for the College on as 
reasonable terms as he can.” On January 11, 1808, this Committee made 
its report, when it was “ Voted, that when a bell is procured for the Col- 
lege, the President be requested to cause good security to be provided 
against all improper access, and that a chain be used, instead of a rope, 
to ring the bell as far as [it] is exposed to common access, or below the 
floor next the bell.” It may be added that this grotesque suggestion of a 
chain attachment, while affording no protection against trespass, would 
have made the proper management of the bell impracticable. 

This sixth bell was cast in 1808 by Paul Revere at his foundry, which 
had been removed in 1804 from the north end of Boston to Canton, where 
the shops and residence remained in possession of the family until the year 
1900. It weighed 434 pounds, as recorded in his old stock-book now in 
the possession of William B. Revere. 


SEVENTH BELL, 


Becoming cracked in 1836 this bell was replaced the same year by 
another weighing 450 pounds, cast by George Handel Holbrook of East 
Medway, Mass. The Holbrook bell was faultily suspended and became 
broken in 1899, after having been rung for forty-two years by the veteran 
janitor, Mr. Jones. It was preserved for a few years as a relic by Mr. 
Jones, but in 1904 it was given by him to the Harvard Memorial Society 
and was broken up, a part of the bronze being used for tablets placed on 
Hollis and Holworthy Halls. A model of the old bell was made from 
the same metal and presented to Mr. Jones. 

It is a current tradition in Harvard, Mass., that a condemned bell once 
used in Harvard Hall was sold to be placed later on the Baptist church 
in the parish of Still River. This story finds endorsement in the History 
of the town by Henry S. Nourse, while a teamster of that place, John 
Farwell, always affirmed that he hauled the bell from Boston. Inasmuch 
as legends of this character contain at least some element of truth, the 
writer, having traced all available facts bearing on the matter, ventures to 
suggest the following as the most probable explanation of the error. The 
bell now in the Still River Church was given to the society shortly after 
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its organization in 1832, being paid for chiefly by private subscriptions. 
It bears the inscription, “George Holbrook, 1807,” this being the year 
when the fifth Harvard bell was wantonly damaged. Though now cracked 
and hence emitting a discordant sound, this injury was probably sustained 
after it was hung in its present location; for it is inconceivable that an 
instrument thus damaged should be selected for a gift. If it is assumed, 
however, that the cracked bell of Harvard was sold in 1807 for old metal 
to Holbrook and recast in the same year it would be neither unnatural 
nor unjustifiable that he should attempt to impart to it a sentimental 
value by designating it the bell (recast) of Harvard Hall. The stock-book 
of the Holbrook foundry, not at present accessible, would show for what 
church this bell was originally ordered. If this theory is correct, then 
the fact that this cracked bell is composed in part at least of the metal 
of the Harvard bell may afford some consolation for the correction of 
this fiction. 

To most living alumni of Harvard the clear-toned, aggressive sound of 
Holbrook’s bell will have been the most familiar, and it will be of interest 
to know that Major George Holbrook acquired the art of bell casting by 
serving as apprentice to Paul Revere at his original foundry at the northern 
extremity of Boston. He started to cast bells on his own account in 
Brookfield, and was establishing a lucrative business when, by the en- 
dorsement of notes, he became financially ruined. He was thus obliged to 
relinquish his home and retire impoverished to his native town, Wrentham. 
While living there in retirement he managed to secure the contract for 
casting a bell for the new meeting house in East Medway. The casting 
was done in an improvised structure and in the presence of a concourse 
of people in East Medway. His success in turning out a bell of excellent 
tone led to the offer of capital and the establishment of a foundry in the 
place, conducted by four successive generations until the year 1880. 
During this period these bells acquired a reputation equal to that of the 
best English and Belgian founders, the best known in Boston being those 
in the Hollis Street and the West Church towers. No attempt was ever 
made at this foundry, nor by Revere, to cast a chime, or peal, a matter 
of much greater difficulty than making single bells. 


EIGHTH BELL. 


The present bell in Harvard Hall, cast by Meneely & Co. of West Troy, 
N. Y., weighs 550 pounds. It was first rung January 7, 1900. 

In 1894 an appeal was made through the Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 
zine for a complete ring of heavy bells to be hung in the tower of 
Memorial Hall, designed to facilitate the introduction of scientific change 
ringing, as practised at Cambridge and Oxford Universities. In response 
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to this appeal the entire amount necessary to defray the cost of such a peal 
was promptly offered, and from two different sources. The scheme, how- 
ever, met with failure, for an inspection of the imposing tower by engineers 
disclosed the surprising fact that its walls were too unstable to withstand 
the thrust of even light bells swung upon the principle of the pendulum, 
while all other requirements of a ringing guild, including a ringing 
chamber, had been omitted from the architect’s designs. 


NINTH BELL. 


Memorial Hall now contains a clock and fine-toned bell of 3000 pounds, 
east by Van Dusen & Co. of Cincinnati, the gift of the Class of 1872, in- 
stalled and formally presented after Commencement, 1897. 


It has been suggested that the site of old Stoughton might be appro- 
priately marked by the erection of a lofty campanile which would serve 
for a clock and peal of bells. Indeed, within a few years a very large 
sum has been offered to the College, more than adequate to provide for 
the construction of such a monument. This offer was, however, declined 
from the feeling that any benefit thus accruing to the College would be 
hardly commensurate with the amount expended. 

Shortly afterwards came another offer of a ring of twelve heavy bells 
as a memorial of a graduate of the Class of 1847. This generous offer 
was likewise made in vain, one of the reasons assigned being that no 
tower was available for its installation. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that change ringing on tower bells 
has been systematically taught for several years at Groton School. Hence 
there can always be found at Cambridge graduates of this school sufficient 
in number to make up a guild of experienced ringers qualified to manage 
church bells of any weight. 

The data above collated establish the fact, not before noted, that of 
sixteen bells listed below, comprising all known to have been in use in 
Massachusetts up to 1680, inclusive, three were hung within the precincts 
of the present College Yard, viz. the original College bell, that of Willet, 
and the bell of the First Parish Church. 


No. Locality Year 
1 Newtown Cates: ; nan to reinenne in - was 

gration of 1636) . 1632 

2 Salem. . a. fet ch tei Bcwig Mops, bel eae ae ee 

3 Boston, First ‘Cherch ee Ce ae ee |! 


4 Original wee | a ee a 
5 Ipswich .. Bates ks ete nelesd ater et 4 at oO a 
6 Watertown . . et ee meee 
7 Cambridge, First Parish Cherh ee Mea eh ee 
8 Charlestown, First Church ........ + + 1657 
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9 Malden. : 

10 Harvard College Willet’s Bell . 

11 Medfield 

12 Dorchester 

13 Portsmouth, N. H. 

14 Newbury . 

15 Hadley 

16 Plymouth Bet te sce . 

For valuable assistance in searching the College snail the writer 
is indebted to the Librarian, William C. Lane, and to Albert Matthews, 
Esq. 

Arthur H. Nichols, ’62. 


Boston. 


AN IMPORTANT ADVANCE IN MATHEMATICS. 


THE new course known as “ Mathematics A”’ given for the first time 
in 1911-12, marks such an important epoch in the teaching of this subject 
at Harvard that it is worth calling to the attention of the friends of the 
College through the columns of this magazine. It enables even those who 
enter college on the minimum requirement in mathematics to secure in a 
single year some practical knowledge of trigonometry, analytical geome- 
try, and the calculus, and thus gives perhaps as much of this branch of 
the tree of learning as can be fairly called necessary for a liberal educa- 
tion, whereas hitherto the most elementary course in calculus has been 
oper only to those who had already taken a full course in analytical 
geometry. That it seems to the students themselves to meet a want is 
indicated by the fact that already in its first year, it has been elected by 
as many men as have chosen any of the other Freshman courses in the 
department, and as it becomes more widely known and the value of the 
training it gives is more fully appreciated, it should become as popular 
as any course in college. 

In a recent article in the Educational Review (October, 1911) Pre- 
sident Lowell has published a careful analysis of some statistics relating 
to the effect of the pursuit of certain studies in college on a man’s subse- 
quent record in the Law School and Medical School and he finds strong 
indications that a considerable time spent on mathematics is of great 
value. Other figures, as yet unpublished, show that on the average every 
100 men who have graduated with honor from the Law School during the 
last 20 years have taken in all 82 courses in mathematics, whereas every 
100 men who have graduated without honors have taken on the average 
only 45 courses. 

As examples where the pursuit of this study in college has been fol- 
lowed by a clear grasp of general problems of diverse character in after 
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life, we may mention President Lowell himself, who took highest honors 
in mathematics, and his predecessor, Dr. Eliot, who was, at one time, 
instructor in that department, and in another field, Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
who so distinguished himself as a student of the subject at Goettingen that 
he might at this day, so it is said, be professor of mathematics there had 
he accepted the offer of his teacher. 

One of the reasons why their mathematical training has been so helpful 
to these men becomes apparent from a mere statement of the steps a 
student is taught to take in solving a problem which presents any diffi- 
culty. 

First, he has to study the question till he understands clearly what is 
asked of him and what are the data or facts which are given him from 
which to answer it. Then he must split up the problem into separate 
stages or parts so that it can be done by successive and not too difficult 
steps, as a bundle of sticks can be broken when taken one by one. Next, 
he must substitute for the words in which the facts are stated, appropri- 
ate symbols, just as all of us who wish to add or multiply numbers express 
them rather in Arabic numerals than in words, and employing these sym- 
bols, he must set down those relations between his data which are needed 
for working out the solution of the first part of his problem in the form 
of equations which can be solved by general rules. Then using this first 
solution as a new fact, must deal with the other parts of the problem in 
a similar way. From time to time during the process, he has to go over 
his facts and throw out any which have such slight effect on the result 
that they only complicate the work without affecting the answer. 

Note that the methods which the student of mathematics is thus forced 
to learn are not peculiar to that subject but are almost equally useful to 
him in any problems which he may meet in after life whether in business, 
or science, or a profession, except that in these latter cases he does not 
always have appropriate symbols to enable him to condense his statements 
of facts. 

From the point of view of a person wishing to study some mathematics 
in college and yet able to give the time for one course only, Mathe- 
matics A fills an important place not unlike that occupied by Chemistry 1 
and History 1 in their respective departments. For just as such a per- 
son prefers to have a general knowledge of chemistry rather than, for 
example, a detailed knowledge of the chemistry of iron, so he had better 
have a general knowledge of a number of methods applicable to the solu- 
tion of mathematical problems than a detailed knowledge of one method 
applicable only to a particular class of problems. 

It is sometimes felt that mathematical courses are exceptionally hard 
and they have indeed this point of difficulty, that mistakes are rigorously 
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shown up. A solution is either correct or incorrect and cannot be pretty 
good, like a translation or a thesis. Perfection in other courses is even 
more difficult to attain, but, on the other hand, imperfect work does less 
harm. The difficulty of a subject is, however, not the only factor in a 
student’s progress. The enthusiasm with which he approaches it is equally 
important. This latter factor the Department of Mathematics is doing 
much to foster and inspire, by increasing the variety of the problems pre- 
sented, and by skilfully leading the pupils to take an interest in the 
methods for the sake of the solutions which they make possible. So long 
as we are studying merely what appears to be arbitrary symbolism with 
no visible object or result, the subject may be dry, but so soon as we begin to 
enjoy mastering the problems presented, and to see that the symbols and 
rules are powerful tools carefully devised for their solution, the work be- 
comes a pleasure and the increased energy with which it is attacked more 
than compensates for its increased difficulty. In this respect, the new 
course is especially valuable, for it introduces the students to the calculus 
and thereby to the means of dealing with motion and the relations of two 
changing quantities. This subject furnishes an unusual number and 
variety of easy but interesting examples and it cannot fail to be inspiring 
to realize that one is studying processes, which in their advanced form are 
still used by the best mathematicians to solve the most difficult problems 
of physics and astronomy. 

It was in 1869 that Sylvester, before Section A of the British Associ- 
ation, exclaimed: “I should rejoice to see mathematics taught with that 
life and animation which the presence and example of her young and 
buoyant sister (natural science) cannot fail to impart. Short roads pre- 
ferred to long ones, ete.’’ This wish is coming true at Harvard and grad- 
uates, as well as students, should realize and appreciate the progress that 


is fast being made. 
William L. Putnam, ’82. 





THREE WORTHIES. 


EDWARD HENRY HALL, ’51. 


Dr. Epwarp Henry Hatt died in Cambridge on Feb. 22,1912, after 
an illness of about two months. He was born, April 16, 1831, in Cin- 
cinnati, O. His father was the Rev. Edward B. Hall (H.C. 1820), and his 
mother was Harriet Ware Hall, daughter of Prof. Henry Ware, Sr. (H. C. 
1785). In 1832 Mr. Hall’s father removed to Providence, R. I., where 
he was for 34 years the distinguished minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church. Hall graduated at Harvard in 1851, and from the Divin- 
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ity School in 1855. He was ordained in 1859 over the First Parish 
in Plymouth, which was founded at Scrooby, England, in 1606. While at 
Plymouth he entered the Union Army as chaplain of the 44th Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers. In 1869 he was settled over the Second Congrega- 
tional Church in Worcester, where he had a wide and deep influence over 
young persons and in all civie affairs. Having a conviction that a minis- 
ter ought not to remain at one church more than about ten years, be- 
cause he could not sustain the effort of preparing sermons on subjects 
which would have a fresh interest or be of sufficient worth to satisfy an 
intelligent congregation, in 1882 he accepted a call to the First Parish 
of Cambridge, where he preached about ten years, thus ministering for a 
little over 30 years to three of the oldest and most cultivated churches of 
New England. In 1893 he resigned from the Cambridge parish, and at 
Brookline and Cambridge spent the remaining years of his life in a quiet 
and dignified leisure, in extensive travels, in chosen studies, and in the 
companionship of a large circle of close friends. He was for a time a 
lecturer on the History of Christian Doctrine at the Harvard Divinity 
School and received the degree of S.T. D. from Harvard in 1902. He 
published four books on theological subjects : “‘ Orthodoxy and Heresy in 
the Christian Church”; “Sermons on the Life of St. Paul”; “ Papias 
and his Contemporaries ” ; and “ Paul the Apostle ” ; also a volume of ser- 
mons preached at Cambridge. He was a member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, of the Colonial Society, of the Reform Club, and a 
Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. He never 
married. 

“ His dignified and noticeable bearing,” says Dr. James De Normandie, 
‘was but the outer vesture of a character still more winning. On horse- 
back he was a commanding figure, and often have I seen a number watch- 
ing him on his mettlesome horse, quite fearful that he must be thrown — 
but he never was. His favorite steed was old, like himself, and had begun 
to stumble; and, unwilling that another should ride him, he had him 
shot, and horse and rider stumbled into the unknown about the same 
time. After he gave up the ministry, he was himself a constant wor- 
shiper, because he believed in the high and helpful influence of the 
church — unlike so many clergymen who show a marked indifference to 
the services of the sanctuary when they no longer perform them, or as my 
predecessor, Dr.” Putnam, said, when asked why he did not give up 
preaching when infirmities beset him, ‘because he was afraid he should 
have to listen to somebody else.’ Hall combined the rare qualities of a 
very radical thinker in theology and an unbiassed critic, with great devo- 
tion and reverence for the essentials in religion. He worked without haste 
and without rest, and always held himself to the highest ideals of public 
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and of private life, and no one could be more severe against everything 
which seemed to him to have the least departure from truthfulness and 
honor. When the Civil War came, and a great wave of fine patriotism 
swept over the country, and a multitude of young men offered their lives 
for its higher liberty and union, Hall joined them in utter loss of self in 
devotion to the cause. As the years went on, and the glow of patriotism 
turned into the plunder of the pension system, he wrote words of fiery 
indignation which every one today might well ponder. He wrote in 1890: 
‘I am anxious to leave upon you the impression that the entire pension 
legislation of the last ten years is the most disreputable business in which 
an honorable nation can possibly engage ; that it carries in itself all the 
elements of hypocrisy, corruption, and demoralization ; that it is a bur- 
lesque upon statesmanship, that it is a libel upon charity, and that it 
strikes the most cruel blow at patriotism which that noble sentiment ever 
received.’ 

“ Of great refinement and sensitiveness, he could ill bear any coarseness 
or sensationalism or charlatanism, or any departure from the exact line 
of truthfulness and honor, in scholarship or in life. It is always the 
charge against superior culture and refinement that it seeks to withdraw 
from the many and to be satisfied with the few ; it suffers so from the coarse 
or rough voice or ways of the multitude, — but never was one who had a 
wider sympathy or a deeper interest or a broader fellowship with those 
who cherished fine ideals. He gave the impression of one who lived on 
the heights. He had a rare union of gentleness and strength. He was a 
rare example of the culture, refinement, scholarship, and spiritual-mind- 
edness so marked among the early leaders of Unitarianism in New 
England.” 

FRANCIS DAVIS MILLET, ’69. 

On April 10, 1912, the White Star Steamship Titanic, the largest 
vessel afloat, registering more than 45,000 tons, sailed from Southamp- 
ton for New York on her maiden trip. At 11.40 p.m. on April 14, while 
being driven recklessly at full speed through an ice field off the Great 
Banks, the Titanic struck an iceberg, which ripped open her starboard 
side. She sank at 2.20 a.m. on April 15, It was found that she carried 
boats for scarcely more than a third of her 2340 passengers, of whom only 
705, including over 200 of the ship’s crew and equipage, were saved. 

Among the passengers on the Titanic was Francis Davis Millet, ’69, 
and as soon as the wireless brought news of the disaster, and of the ut- 
terly inadequate provision of boats, all those who knew him felt sure that 
he could not have been saved: for he was not the man to take a seat in 
any boat ahead of women or children. The last that has been reported 
of him is that, having helped to load the last boat, as it was being low- 
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ered he said good-bye and waved cheerfully to one of his acquaintances 
who put off in it. 

Francis Davis Millet was born in Mattapoisett, Mass., Nov. 3, 1846. 
He was Acting Assistant Contract Surgeon in the Army of the Potomac 
in 1864, and afterwards a drummer in the 50th Massachusetts Regiment 
in 1864. He graduated from Harvard College in 1869, and after his 
graduation he joined the staff of the Boston Daily Advertiser, and also 
became the local editor of the Boston Courier, and later of the Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazette. At the same time he studied lithography 
with D, C. Fabronius. In 1871 he entered the Royal Academy at Ant- 
werp, at the close of the first year receiving the prize of excellence in the 
antique class, and at the close of the second year receiving the prize of 
excellence in painting. In the spring of 1873 he went to the Vienna Ex- 
position as secretary to Charles Francis Adams, ’56, the Commissioner for 
Massachusetts ; was a member of the Fine Arts Jury in that Exposition, 
and correspondent for the New York Herald and the New York Tribune. 
At the close of the Exposition he traveled through Hungary, Turkey in 
Europe, Greece, and Italy, and spent the winter of 1873-1874 in Rome, 
part of the summer of 1875 in Capri and vicinity, and in the autumn 
settled in Venice, where he remained one year and painted his first 
pictures, traveling meanwhile through northern Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany. Returning to Boston in 1876, he represented the Boston Ad- 
vertiser at the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition. Then he assisted John 
LaFarge in decorating Trinity Church, Boston. Early in 1877 he went 
to Paris, and on to the Turkish War as special correspondent for the New 
York Herald. During the summer campaign he left the Herald and took 
the place of Archibald Forbes on the London Daily News, which position 
he held to the close of the Turkish War, serving also as special artist for 
the London Graphic. During the campaign he received the Roumanian 
Iron Cross, and on the field of battle the Russian Military Crosses of 
St. Stanislaus and of St. Anne, later receiving the Russian and Roumanian 
war medals. 

In the spring of 1878 he returned to France by way of Sicily, and 
painted in Paris until the following spring, meanwhile serving as a mem- 
ber of the Fine Arts Jury of the Paris Exposition. In 1879 he married 
Elizabeth Greeley Morrill and returned to America, settling first in Boston 
and later in New York. He made several trips abroad, one for Harper & 
Brothers in 1881, through Denmark, Sweden, and North Germany, and 
painted for a season or two in England, finally settling there at Broad- 
way, Worcestershire, in 1884 (returning to New York for the winters). 
In 1885 he made a trip through all the States and Territories, and also 
Mexico. In 1891 he made, for Harper & Brothers, a canoe trip down the 
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full length of the Danube and published a book called “The Danube, 
from the Black Forest to the Black Sea ” ; also a collection of short stories, 
and a translation of Tolstoy’s “Sebastopol.” 

In 1892 he went to Chicago as Director of Decorations of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, and during the six months the Exposition was 
open was Director of Functions and Ceremonies, and also a member of 
the Fine Arts Jury. In 1894 he went to England, where he remained 
until 1896, when he traveled through Algeria, Tunisia, Tripoli, and Sicily. 
In 1898 he went to the Philippines as special war correspondent of the 
London Times, and he also represented Harper's Weekly and the New 
York Sun, writing later a book entitled ‘The Expedition to the Philip- 
pines ” (Harpers, 1899). That autumn he traveled through Japan and 
China, Java, the Straits Settlements, Burmah, India, and returned to 
England. In 1900 he had charge of the decoration of the Government 
Pavilion at the Paris Exposition, served on the Jury of Selection and 
also on the Fine Arts Jury ; received the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
In 1905 he made a trip through the Yellowstone Park, Alaska, and 
British Columbia. In August, 1908, he went to England, France, Italy, 
and Germany in the interests of the Commission to the Tokyo Exposition 
and proceeded to Japan by the Siberian Railway. The Commissioners 
General, having the temporary rank of Ministers Plenipotentiary and 
Envoys Extraordinary, were granted many special privileges by the 
Japanese Government, and, after an audience with the Emperor and 
Empress, were given the First Class Order of the Sacred ‘Treasure. After 
a month of official business in Japan he proceeded to Shanghai and to 
Peking, by way of the Yangtse River and the Hankow-Peking Railway, 
remaining in Peking during the period of the death of the Emperor and 
Empress Dowager and the establishment of the new régime, visiting the 
Nankow Pass, the Great Wall, ete. From Peking he went to Mukden by 
way of Tientsin and Shan-kai-kwan, from Mukden to Dalny and Port 
Arthur, thence across the Yellow Sea to Chinampo and Chemulpo and 
up to Seoul. After a few days in the latter city he returned to Tokyo, 
via Fusan and Shimonoseki, and thence proceeded to Washington, via 
Honolulu and San Francisco. 

Millet was a member of the Institute of Painters in Oil Colors of Lon- 
don, England ; a member of the National Academy of Design of New 
York, the American Water Color Society, Society of American Artists, 
Society of Illustrators, Society of Mural Painters, Municipal Art So- 
ciety, the Fine Arts Federation and honorary member of the American 
Institute of Architects. He belonged to the Arts Club, and the Kinsmen, 
of London, England; Cosmos Club of Washington ; Players, Century, 
University, Explorers’, Arctic, Ends of the Earth, and several other small 
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clubs in New York ; and the Tavern Club in Boston. He was represented 
by pictures in the National Gallery of British Art, the National Gallery 
of New Zealand, the Metropolitan Museum of New York, Detroit Mu- 
seum, Union League Club of New York, and the Duquesne Club of Pitts- 
burgh. He was acting chairman of the Niagara Falls Commission of the 
United States, vice-president of the Municipal Art Commission of the 
City of New York, chairman of the advisory committee of the Smith- 
sonian Institution on the National Gallery, secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, commissioner general of the United States to the Tokyo 
Exposition, and the Secretary of the American Academy in Rome. He 
had just been made executive officer of the United American Academy 
and American School of Classical Studies at Rome, and was returning 
from that city. 

Among his recent works were two historical pictures for the Gov- 
ernor’s Room in the Capitol at St. Paul, “The Treaty of the Traverse 
des Sioux” and “ The Entry of the Fourth Minnesota Regiment into 
Vicksburg,” and a large historical painting for the Grand Jury Room in 
the Courthouse at Newark, N. J., entitled ‘‘ Foreman of the Grand Jury 
Rebuking the Chief Justice of New Jersey, 1774” ; also various portraits 
both in color and in relief. 

In 1896 he was commissioned by the United States Treasury to do all 
the interior mechanical painting and artistic decoration in the new Cus- 
tom House at Baltimore, Md. The artistic decorations for the Call Room 
alone there consist of a ceiling approximately 30 feet wide by 60 feet 
long ; five lunettes and a series of 28 panels in the cove. All these illus- 
trate the evolution of shipping, of both sailing and steam vessels, from the 
galleys of the earliest times to the present mammoth ocean liner and 
battleship. The decorations were finished in July, 1908. He executed 
seven medals for the United States Army, which were struck in the 
mint at Philadelphia, Pa. The issues of six of these medals were dis- 
tributed among the veterans of the Civil War, Indian wars, Chinese Expe- 
dition, Spanish War, and the Philippine Insurrection, there being two 
separate medals for the Philippine Insurrection. The seventh medal con- 
sists of a Merit Medal for the enlisted men of the U. S. Army. He also 
had charge of the production of the Panama Canal Medal, the dies for 
which were executed by Victor D. Brenner of New York, and he made 
the seals for the Society of International Law, the Washington-Lee Uni- 
versity, and the American Education Association. During the winter of 
1908-1909 he painted for the Cleveland Trust Co. of Cleveland, O., 13 
panels, approximately 16 feet by 5 feet, representing, in a general way, 
the history of the settlement of Ohio, and, in addition, executed several 
portraits. In June, 1909, the U. S. Treasury gave him the contract to 
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paint and to decorate in part the so-called Federal Building in Cleve- 
land, O. He was bringing back on the Titanic cartoons for mural decora- 
tions for the New Bedford public buildings, which he had been commis- 
sioned to paint. 

He had three children, the eldest, Kate, married to Frank W. Adlard, 
of Winchcombe, England, and the mother of two girls; Lawrence Fred- 
erick, a graduate of University College, Oxford, LL.B., Harvard, ’10, and 
John Alfred Parsons, 10. He usually spent the summer painting in his 
English studio, at Broadway, Worcestershire, and the winters in Wash- 
ington and New York. His brother, Joseph B. Millet, graduated in 1877. 
Mr. Millet’s body was recovered by the Mackay-Bennett steamer and 
brought home. 


CHARLES ROBERT SANGER, ’S1. 


CHARLES ROBERT SANGER died in Cambridge on Feb. 25, 1912, after a 
long illness. He was born in Boston, Aug. 31, 1860, the son of George 
Partridge Sanger, ’40, and Elizabeth Sherburne Thompson Sanger. His 
three brothers were all Harvard graduates, John W., ’70, William T., 
°71, and George P., ’74. His great-grandfather, Zedekiah, graduated in 
1771, and his grandfather, Ralph, in 1808. From this it appears that 
Prof. Sanger’s family tree was deeply rooted in Harvard soil, and we 
may add that none of Harvard’s sons were ever more patriotic than he. 
His father removed to Cambridge, where Sanger fitted at the High School, 
entering college in 1877 as a regular member of ’81. He early took part 
in Class activities. He was a member of the Institute of 1770, Dicky, 
Hasty Pudding Club (secretary and vice-president) and A. D. Club, and 
of his Class nine; and in Senior Year he was elected Class Secretary. 

On graduating, he pursued his studies in chemistry, a field in which 
he had already begun to specialize, and took his A.M. cum laude in 
1882. Then he spent a year in Europe, studying one semester each at 
Munich and Bonn. Returning to Cambridge, he served as private assist- 
ant to Prof. H. B. Hill, and received his Ph. D. in 1884. From 1884 to 
1886 he was assistant in the Harvard Chemical Laboratory. In 1886 he 
went to the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, as professor of 
chemistry ; in 1892 he was called to Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., and remained there until 1899, when he came back to Harvard as 
assistant professor of chemistry. ‘He was called here,” to quote the 
minute prepared by his colleagues for the Faculty Records, “ because his 
service as assistant in qualitative analysis fifteen years before had been 
so able that he was deemed the most suitable person to continue the in- 
struction in this favorite course when Prof. H. B. Hill was obliged by 
other duties to relinquish it. Prof. Sanger’s return to Harvard was ap- 
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propriate ; he had never lost interest in the varied phases of our Univer- 
sity life, even when duty called him elsewhere. No son of Harvard has 
ever worked, according to his opportunity, more loyally in her behalf. 
When in 1903 Hill laid down his work forever, Sanger was promoted to 
a full professorship, and on account of his marked executive ability and 
conscientious devotion, was the natural choice for the onerous Director- 
ship of the Laboratory. Only those who have been privileged to work 
with him there can fully appreciate the extent to which he generously 
gave his time and thought in order to further the interests of all. 

“While first at Harvard as an assistant, he worked under Prof. Hill 
on the constitution of pyromucic acid. In recent years, he confined his 
scientific work chiefly to the devising and perfecting of methods for the 
detection of minute quantities of arsenic, antimony, and fluorine, as well 
as to the investigation of the chlorine derivatives of silicon and sulphur. 
Besides papers describing these researches, he wrote several laboratory 
manuals. His fine character was especially manifested in the great care 
he exercised in all his scientific work ; he was determined that no untrue 
statement should ever escape his pen, and rigorous precautions and mani- 
fold repetitions of experiments doubtless prevented him from ranging 
over a wider field. As a teacher, he tried to inculcate the same habits of 
methodical, painstaking work which he possessed himself. 

‘‘ No one could watch his struggle against an insidious disease during 
these last years without a feeling of deep admiration for the courage with 
which he lectured and worked in spite of spasms of mortal pain and pros- 
trating weakness ; and the devotion and consideration of his classes was a 
striking testimony to the universal respect in which he was held.” 

Prof. Sanger was a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and a member of the American Chemical Society (vice-presi- 
dent for the North Eastern Section in 1902-3) ; of the Deutsche Che- 
mische Gesellschaft, and of the Society of Chemical Industry of London. 
He served on several important committees at Harvard, and was a mem- 
ber of the Administration Board. 

As Secretary of the Class of 1881 Sanger was indefatigable. He not 
only kept track of the 250 or more men who had been connected with 
the Class, but he enjoyed friendly and even confidential relations with 
many of them. His Class Reports were minute and comprehensive, and the 
Report he issued in 1906 has served as a model for each subsequent Class 
in making up its quarter-century record. As a token of its appreciation, 
the Class of 1881 several years ago subscribed a fund, the income of 
which was to provide periodicals for the library of the Chemical 
Laboratory. 

Prof. Sanger married in Boston, Dec. 21, 1886, Almira S. Horswell, 
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who died Jan. 6, 1905, leaving three children, Mary (now wife of H. A. 
Bellows, 06), Eleanor S., and Richard (now in the Class of 1915). On 
May 2, 1910, he married, at Cambridge, Eleanor W. Davis, daughter of 
Andrew McFarland Davis, S.B. 1854. 


A LINK WITH THE PAST. 


Ir was in the summer of 1843, at the end of my Junior year, that I was 
moved by some spasm of filial piety, hitherto latent, to make a pilgrimage 
on foot to visit the graves of my ancestors in the hilly town of Wilton in 
New Hampshire. Four generations of Greeleys or Greeles had sowed 
their seed in the stony ground of an upland farm, and had traced therein 
“the simple annals of the poor.” Mine the pleasant duty to “burn a 
stick’ before their altars in memory of their sturdy virtues. On my way 
to Wilton I learned that the oldest surviving graduate of Harvard was 
living in a neighboring town, not far off from my route. The Harvard 
Quinquennial Catalogue now embalms his memory in two modest lines 
under the class heading of 

1767. “Timothy Farrar, LL.D. 1847. Just. Supr. Court, N. H. *1849.” 
Supposing him to have entered college at the usual age—16 years — 
Judge Farrar would then be about 96 years of age. 

So venerable a person was not to be lightly passed by, and on a rare 
day in June I knocked at the door of his house — a fine old New England 
farmstead — and was shown into the bright sunny kitchen —the home 
of New England thrift and good cheer. 

The old man was gently swaying in the traditional rocking-chair, and 
at first was not inclined to talk; but when his faculties slowly waked and 
he understood that I was a Harvard boy who had turned aside to do 
honor to Harvard’s oldest representative on earth, he grew talkative and 
reminiscent. 

In the long period of active life since that memorable interview — “ tot 
jam iabentibus annis”” —I have forgotten much that was said and done. 
But one incident which he described was of such peculiar historic inter- 
est that it stayed rooted in my memory : it seems almost worthy of a niche 
in the temple of Teufelsdroeckh’s philosophy of clothes. Here is the sub- 
stance of what Judge Timothy Farrar told the Harvard Junior on that 
summer day 69 years ago. 

“ While I was an undergraduate in Harvard I was walking into Boston 
one Saturday morning to visit friends, ‘ sicut esset mos.’ On Cambridge 
bridge I met two young fellows so oddly dressed that as I passed I in- 
voluntarily turned to stare after them. Their hats and coats were of the 
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usual style, but instead of the customary breeches and stockings, the legs 
of both were thrust into cloth tubes or pipes, reaching from hip to heel. 
What»were these young idiots doing, exposing themselves in broad day- 
light in this grotesque costume? Were they penitents under discipline for 
some social misdeed? Were they paying some boyish wager? Or were 
they hirelings parading some wild new fashion from the Paris Boule- 
vards? On reaching my destination in Boston I hastened to describe the 
scene, and to put my queries. ‘Oh, Mr. Farrar,’ piped up a sprightly 
young person, ‘don’t you know, those tubes, as you call them, are pan- 
taloons, the very latest style. You young men will all be walking in tubes 
before the season is over.’ The word ‘pantaloon’ was wholly new to 
me. My Greek lexicon informed me that ‘ pas-panta’ meant all, but it 
contained no such word as ‘loon’; the riddle was, and still remains un- 
guessed, but the prophecy came true: the Cambridge tailor’s needles 
and shears were kept hot till every manly tibia was sheltered in its own 
individual pipe.” 

The incident clearly marked an epoch in dress: what did it presage ? 
Herr Professor Teufelsdroeckh of the University of Weissnichtwo may 
haply find traces of its influence on the athletic, aesthetic and intellectual 
activities of the University a century later. Enough for us to speculate 
in reverent silence on themes so deep! 


Samuel S. Greeley, ’44. 
Cuicago, Feb. 21, 1912. 





LITERARY CRITICISM. 


WRIGHT'S “‘ HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE.” ! 


AMERICAN friends of Romance letters have long known that Prof. 
Wright was preparing a history of French literature, which, it was felt, 
would set the high water mark for treatises of this sort in English. As a 
matter of fact, Prof. Wright combines advantages such as no other Eng- 
lish-speaking critic possesses. French is to him a second mother speech, 
since much of his early education was obtained in France. Both as an un- 
dergraduate at Harvard and as a student at Oxford, where he passed the 
years 1891-95, he supplemented his French studies by exhaustive work 
in Greek and Latin, than which no better training for a critic exists. On 
receiving the A.B. degree at Trinity College, Oxford, Prof. Wright 
returned to his American alma mater as instructor in French, in 1895, 
and has remained at Harvard ever since. He has thus enjoyed for the past 

1 A History of French Literature. By Charles Henry Conrad Wright, ’91, Associate 


Professor of French Language and Literature in Harvard University. (The Oxford 
Press: New York and London, 1912. Cloth, 8vo, pp. xiv, 964, $3.) 
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17 years the society of the admirable band of scholars whose motto ap- 
pears to be: the best is none too good. In addition to having thus con- 
stantly before his eyes the most exacting standards of excellence, he has 
had at his disposal the richest collection of French books in America and 
one of the best scholar’s libraries in existence. Even with these advan- 
tages, the task of composing a history of the largest and richest literature 
in the world would have given pause to a lesser ambition or to a feebler 
will. 

Prof. Wright defines his effort as a “work going beyond simple 
outlines, yet not pretending to specialization in every period” (p. vii). 
He asserts the right of the historian to a “definite standpoint. The pre- 
sent writer acknowledges a preference for the Classical and rational in 
French literature, as in any literature, over the Romantic, the senti- 
mental, and emotional. For that reason his sympathies go more to the 
17th and to the 18th centuries than to certain movements and authors of 
the 19th.”” The author dealt courageously in thus giving the reader a 
glimpse into his own convictions. The reader is forewarned that if any 
part of the book is too severe in its criticisms, it will be the part which 
follows the 18th century. Let it be said in passing taat, whatever severity 
the author displays in discussing the 19th century, he does not repeat the 
extreme statement made in one of his earlier books, where he speaks of 
France in the 17th century, “during the days of its intellectual great- 
ness.” If we make the experiment of turning to what the author says of 
Hugo and Musset, for example, we may feel that he is too severe on Hugo, 
although his opinion comes nearer to justice than that of Swinburne or 
Saintsbury. The treatment of Musset, however, will probably appear 
too blasé, too unsympathetic. An Englishman who did not know French 
literature well, would never suppose, after reading the pages concerning 
Musset, that this poet so far surpassed Tennyson and several other Eng- 
lish darlings of the century that comparison would hardly be possible. 

One may say in general that Prof. Wright treats more successfully 
the prose writers than the poets. It would be difficult to praise too much 
the chapters on Middle French literature. Nothing superior to them has 
appeared. The author would confer a favor on the world of letters by 
amplifying them and publishing them as a separate volume. 

The style of the work before us has much of the clearness, concision, 
directness, wit and picturesqueness of excellent French prose. The writer 
knows what he wants to say, says it, then passes on. No book of recent 
criticism is so lacking in the persiflage of criticism. The opinions ex- 
pressed are strong, earnest, and leave the impression which the French 
indicate by the word vécu. Hundreds of passages contain brief phrases 
which depict instantly 2 man or a movement, as, for example : “ the sinu- 
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ous and slippery intellect of Fénelon” (p. 396); “compound of brains 
and emotion” (of Mme. de Staél, p. 609); “ willow and cypress melan- 
choly ” (p. 608) ; “George Sand’s subliminal bourgeois-nature ” (p. 677). 
If Prof. Wright ever publishes, as we hope he will, a scholar’s edition 
(in two volumes) of the present work, he would do well to establish 
frequent comparisons with other literatures. He is admirably equipped 
for this. Many of us learn and retain best through considerations of rela- 
tivity. Taking his “ History of French Literature” just as it is, however, 
it is by far the best manual on this subject in the English language. 
Raymond Weeks, 90. 


‘““ HARVARD ESSAYS ON CLASSICAL SUBJECTs.”’ ! 


These essays are worthy of Harvard’s name, and have a right to it. 
For all but Prof. Morgan’s are by present members of her Classical 
Department. To him the dedication to Prof. Goodwin alludes in this 
exquisite pentameter : 


“Gros 8” év POuévors Kwds Ev o” Eplre.” 


The book will be warmly welcomed by all classical scholars. But it is not 
technical or darkly esoteric. The man who has “ forgotten his classics,” 
will also find it sweet to taste and not heavy to digest. For its wide, solid, 
exact erudition has that charming art of concealing itself, which is Har- 
vard’s tradition from such ripened humanists as Goodwin, Palmer, Lane, 
Lowell, and Child. In Prof. Morgan’s vivid pages, which describe the 
daily life and aspects of an ancient Roman city, only scholarship equal to 
his own could recognize the comprehensive reading, of which each racy, 
fluent paragraph is a summary. His theme is archaeological, but it pul- 
sates with new life, and finds modern instances in Boston and Baltimore. 
For many Harvard men this paper will revive and deepen the sense of 
what we lost in the early death of that fascinating scholar. A like human- 
istic aim runs through the other seven essays. None are dull; some are 
distinctly novel. Mr. Chase’s modest review of the “ New Criticism of 
Roman Art,” though adding nothing to Wickoff and Riegl, ends with 
the conjecture that most of the traits of style noted as peculiar to imperial 
Rome had already been worked out by Alexandrian sculptors. No con- 
crete proofs are given; but Prof. Chase will perhaps expand this good 
hint in some later essay. The analogy from the arts of Rome’s poets, 
cooks and jewelers makes more than probable the Hellenistic sources of 
Augustan sculpture. One would like to discuss each essay in detail. But 
it is enough to say that each is among the best of its kind. Few profes- 


1 Harvard Essays on Classical Subjects. Edited by Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, ’78, 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $2.25 net.) 
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sional metaphysicians could equal the truly Socratic humor and dialectic of 
Prof. Parker’s “ Plato and Pragmatism.” Matthew Arnold, Gilbert Mur- 
ray, or Boissier seldom gives us neater criticism than Prof. Rand’s witty 
and skilful study of Ovid, as a wonder-working wit and literary crafts- 
man. Profs. Moore and Smyth in two kindred themes, asceticism and 
immortality, enter the field of historic theology; and both are masters 
there ; both attain a depth of spiritual insight, such that the cloudy regions 
into which they follow pagan thought become clear “highways of the 
Lord” in the preparatio evangelica. 

The Editor in his preface rightly justifies the variety of this volume as 
having the “larger unity of sympathetic interpretation.” Wide as its 
topics range, they are all vital. The book illustrates the Editor’s striking 
remark, “The ancient world still speaks to the changing present, and 
with an undivided voice.” Such a book as this from our Faculty gives 
hope that the decline of classical studies at Harvard may have reached 
its lowest ebb. The “humanities” have suffered serious wounds from 
those scholars, of the German sort, to whom antiquity is a museum for 
specialists, and who have made of literature and poetry a joyless apparatus 
for the proving of several useless sciences. The Harvard Classical Depart- 
ment evidently maintains the fine tradition of England and America, that 
scholars are not less than men, and that first-hand knowledge of “ insolent 
Greece and haughty Rome ” illuminates the soul of the modern man, not 
by one narrow point, but with a light generally suffused. Felix faus- 


tumque sit / 
Theodore C. Williams, ’76. 


GUMMERE’s “ DEMOCRACY AND POETRY.” ! 


Readers acquainted with Dr. Gummere’s earlier works will be glad 
that he seized the opportunity, in this volume, of expatiating on the 
fundamentals of poetry. He has already made excellent studies in phi- 
lology and technique: now he expounds, in a broad and attractive way, 
his credo as a critic and as a man. For after all, one of the main results 
of any great art is that it serves to express the innermost ideals not only 
of the individuals who produced it but of the age out of which it sprang. 

So Dr. Gummere subjects poetry to a searching analysis in order to 
discover where it stands in relation to Democracy, the modern social and 
political ideal. Believing (if we understand him) that the corpus of any 
national poetry is really the utterance of the people as a whole, — the 
individual poets being only the spokesmen of the people, — he would 
maintain that in their poetry, not less than in their laws and political his- 


1 Democracy and Poetry. By Francis B. Gummere, ’75. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50.) 
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tory, we can get a true report of a nation’s civic and political capacity. 
See, for instance, his striking contrast between the Hebrew and Roman, 
“‘who knew how to see the civic vision,” and the “crowd which modern 
psychology is studying, the waves of popularity which rise so suddenly 
here in America about the energetic statesman or the military hero, and 
then ebb still more suddenly . . . —that is not the ideal community, 
. - » but the feverish coming and going of Rousseau’s sentiment, a demo- 
cratic bane.” 

Democracy is not, therefore, this hysteria. Accordingly Dr. Gummere 
searches Reaction, to learn whether the reactionists were indeed right 
in condemning Democracy as a terrible delusion. He scrutinizes Taine 
keenly, and over against him he sets Whitman, the Democrat on parade. 
Is the Democracy chanted by Whitman the ideal Democracy? To find 
the answer to this question one must follow Dr. Gummere through the 
second half of his volume, in which he elaborates his views on the com- 
munal origin of poetry. Over against Individual genius he places the 
Folk, and he endeavors, in what we regard as a very interesting exposi- 
tion, to determine the relative importance of each. Finally, he appraises 
contemporary ideals and achievements. Refreshingly pertinent is his 
criticism on the short story as exemplified in Galsworthy’s “ Motley.” 
“The mood of these sketches,” he says, “is such as no one could possi- 
bly conceive in rhythm ; they displace the sonnet. They have the sin- 
cerity of emptiness.” (Happy phrase!) Though prose be the proper 
expression of today, however, Dr. Gummere believes that “the demo- 
cratic note of enthusiasm will sound again, when and how we cannot 
tell, but in its right season, and in the large utterance which hope always 
inspires.” X. 

NEILSON’S “‘ ESSENTIALS OF POETRY.” ! 


Prof. Neilson has made the best formal study of this subject that we 
have seen for a long time. We say “formal” advisedly, because his pur- 
pose is not to write Impressionist opinions or “ pastels” on poets and 
poetry, but to investigate the sources of poetic inspiration, to classify 
poetic output, and to assign each poet to his proper class. The benefits 
which may come from a successful analysis of this kind are great: the 
chief danger is that the reader may attribute to any classification too 
much importance. Life is more plastic than the formulas into which we 
endeavor to harness it. 

Prof. Neilson’s study proceeds along two parallel lines. One has to do 
with talents, the other with products. The former are Imagination, Rea- 

1 Essentials of Poetry. Lowell Lectures, 1911. By William Allan Neilson, p '96, 


Professor of English at Harvard. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
net.) 
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son and Sense of Fact; the latter are summed up by the three schools, 
or tendencies, as Romanticism, Classicism and Realism. To each of these 
chief divisions Mr. Neilson devotes a lecture. His method is clear. His 
skill in analysis is not less marked than the aptness with which he uses 
unexpected quotations to illustrate or to confirm his points. He has a 
very wide range of reading, which his retentive memory controls without 
hesitation. Above all, his conclusions are sound. 

At this time, when anarchy has invaded literature to an extent hitherto 
unknown, it is refreshing to read a book which, though cognizant of the 
whims, follies and aberrations that have infected writers in the past, dis- 
cerns clearly the principles which have survived all vagaries of taste and 
mood. One would like to put Mr. Neilson’s little volume into the hands 
of every would-be poet, of every critic, of every reader of poetry. 

Having outlined his general principles, Mr. Neilson devotes a chapter 
each to intensity, sentimentalism and humor in poetry. His discussion 
here confirms the solid impression of the earlier portion. We find through- 
out a well-ordered presentation, and, at many points, excellent definitions. 
(Take, for instance, the differentiation of sentimentalism from sentiment 
and from passion, pp. 208-09.) The absence of dogmatizing is, perhaps, 
the rarest quality in the book. The presentation of the subject is popular 
and scholarly. Its success ought to be likewise. 


MORE’S ‘‘ NIETZSCHE.”’? 


The value of Mr. More’s study is out of all proportion to the size of 
the little volume which contains it. Nietzsche’s vogue is on the wane in 
France, where it first grew turgid, but it still persists in Germany, for 
when the Germans organize a cult they do not give it up until they have 
accounted for every shoe-string worn by their hero. In England and 
America, Nietzsche’s influence has been due partly to refraction from the 
Continent, and partly to the general anarchic condition from which this 
country, like the rest of the world, is suffering. In an epoch when, as 
never before, millions of human beings resent laws, as devices by which, 
they assume, the sly and powerful have hitherto held down the many, 
that “ philosopher” is bound to be popular who tells them: “ Don’t be 
moral! Don’t have pity! Despise and trample the weak! Be a Super- 
man, beyond the considerations of good and evil, which only cringers 
heed!” 

The very remarkable quality of Mr. More’s essay lies in his ability, 
simply by stating Nietzsche’s doctrines, usually in the poor madman’s 
own words, to confute them. He does not argue, so much as state. He is 


1 Nietzsche. By Paul Elmer More, p’93. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Boards, 
12mo, $1 net.) 
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perfectly fair, and as unruffled as a master surgeon in the presence of a 
cancer. Of great value, also, is Mr. More’s brief account of the pedi- 
gree of Nietzscheanism. He shows that, though the brutal conclusions 
must have been somewhat conditioned by Nietzsche’s insanity, such a 
body of doctrine, the reductio ad absurdum (or ad Infernum) of unre- 
strained Rousseauism was bound to come. “The end of it all is the 
clamor of romantic egotism turned into horror at its own vanity and of 
romantic sympathy turned into despair. It is naturalism at war with 
itself and struggling to escape from its own fatality.” 

The praise due to the substance of Mr. More’s essay belongs also to 
its form. It would be difficult to mention any other piece of criticism 
produced recently in America to match it; for it has ease, brevity, clear- 
ness, and the judicial mind, and it deals with fundamental problems. 
The pebble with which David smote Goliath was small, but it served: 
readers unhypnotized by megalomania will find Mr. More’s shaft suffi- 
cient to bring down the Nietzschean giant. 


HARVARD ON THE PACIFIC COAST DURING THE FIFTIES. 


[The following rough, outline sketch was written as the introductory chapter of a 
History of the Harvard Club of California, to preserve reminiscences of prehistoric 
times and men, in danger of fading out of memory. ] 

TuE fifties were a long time ago, twenty years before this Club was 
then started, and yet there was a good-sized bunch of Harvard boys out 
there then ; all young fellows under thirty, mostly fresh from college, strik- 
ing out for themselves in the world. No other eastern college could count 
half as many, — a curious fact, for at that time Harvard did not lead in 
numbers. Whatever may have been the cause, it was a fine thing for me, 
for when I stepped ashore in April, 1853, I found 12 or 13 graduates on 
the ground and the hearty greeting I got from them was one of the 
pleasantest features of my landing here. Some of them were already men 
of established position. The law firm of Whitcomb, Pringle & Felton 
stood in the front rank of the San Francisco bar. Albert F. Sawyer was a 
physician with a large practice, and Bernard C. Whitman ranked high 
as a lawyer in the interior. 

Let us begin with Pringle: Edward J Pringle (H. C. 1845) was 
from South Carolina, and practiced law in this city 40 odd years. He 
married a daughter of Sydney Johnson with whom he was associated in 
practice, and after that made his home across the bay. In his later years 
he served as Court Commissioner on appointment by the Supreme Court 
of California. He was a very quiet man, of retiring disposition, and we 
saw but little of him at our meetings, though he was president of the Club 
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for two years. Pringle stands out in my memory as one of the few men 
to whom I was irresistibly drawn. Absolute integrity, courteous and 
rather stately manners, refined culture: these distinguished Pringle as a 
Southern gentleman of the highest type, and commanded my confidence 
and love. 

John Brooks Felton (H. C. 1847; LL.B. 1853; brother of Cornelius 
C. Felton, President of Harvard) was easily the most prominent figure 
among the Harvard men out here. I first remember him as a proctor 
in my Senior year in college, sitting on the raised seat at the side of the 
chapel to check the exuberance of us fellows during prayers. Out here I 
met him as an old acquaintance; it was very pleasant to me. He rose 
rapidly to the top of his profession, and took some part in public affairs, 
being a candidate for United States Senator in 1865, and was afterwards 
thrice chosen Presidential Elector, in ’68, ’72 and ’76. His career was 
cut short by death in 1877. He married a daughter of Joseph G. Bald- 
win, Justice of the Supreme Court, and lived in Oakland. Baldwin wrote 
“Flush Times in Alabama,” a series of sketches much admired in those 
days. Senator Hoar in his autobiography gives a very high appreciation 
of Felton, pronouncing him the most brilliant fellow of his day at Har- 
vard. ‘They were close friends when Hoar was in the Law School. It is 
hard to sketch in few words so versatile a man as Felton. A fine scholar, 
an able lawyer, he was the opposite of Pringle in many respects. Inci- 
sive, vigorous, aggressive, he was a born fighter; but without malice. 
Good-natured, indolent, genial in companionship and overflowing with 
fun and wit, — everybody liked him. Many of his bright sayings lived 
after him. In his own house Felton was one of the most agreeable hosts 
I ever met. He was deeply interested in the higher education of Cali- 
fornia, and was one of the chief workers in the negotiations which brought 
about the foundation of the University of California. He was a member 
of the first Board of Regents. 

Adolphus C. Whitcomb (H. C. 1847), a classmate of Felton and his 
partner in law practice, retired early from business, having laid the 
foundation of a handsome fortune, and spent the rest of his days in 
Europe. 

Bernard C. Whitman (H. C. 1846) came out here in ’50, and settled 
in Benicia. Later, he moved over the mountains to Nevada, where he 
was Chief Justice of the State Supreme Court. 

The class of 1849 had five representatives on the coast : Sawyer, Lander, 
Upton, Davis and Austin. 

Sawyer, already in 1853, stood high in his profession, being especially 
distinguished for his surgical skill. Later, he was President of the State 
Medical Association. Somewhere in the eighties he moved to New York, 
but ultimately returned, and died in San Diego. 
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James H. Lander came out very early, being in some way connected 
with George Mellus, of Mellus, Howard & Co., a prominent business firm 
here in the early fifties. About ’54, he married a Spanish girl, one of the 
Mellus family, and later moved to Los Angeles, where he was engaged 
in business until his death, in 1873. 

George Bruce Upton was here early as the representative of a Boston 
mercantile house. He stayed only a few years and returned east about 
54. 

James Walker Austin went to the Hawaiian Islands in ’52, where he 
practiced law and ultimately attained to a seat on the Supreme Bench of 
Hawaii. But he finally returned to Boston, where he spent the rest of 
his days. 

So much for ’49. 

Charles E. Huse (H. C. 1848) came out about ’51 or ‘52, and settled 
in Santa Barbara. I knew but little about him. 

Samuel Cutler Bigelow (Law School, 1846) was President of our Club 
one year. He was among the early birds, and when I reached here he was 
well settled in business as a confidential agent for the management of the 
business of absentees and other estates. Bigelow represented the city in 
the Legislature, and was President of the Savings & Loan Society for 
many years. 

Frederick Augustus Gibbs, ‘50, a charter member of the Club, was 
here very early, just how early I do not remember. He was in the iron 
business with George E. Gibbs, his brother. Fred married Miss Rosalie 
West, and was at one time a supervisor in the city government. 

William Davis Bliss, 46, a stepson of George Bancroft, came round 
the “ Horn” in 1854. He was a lawyer, and settled in Petaluma, where 
he afterwards married. He was a quiet, retiring man, rarely visiting San 
Francisco. 

The above list includes all I remember as being here in the fifties. 
Possibly Moses G. Cobb and Braynard should be included: I am not 
sure. 

All this was before the day of Harvard Clubs, but the fraternal feeling 
was strong among us and we helped one another as best we could. And 
in those strenuous days of “every man for himself,” five thousand miles 
from home, it meant something to have a fellow at hand you could rely 
on. 

Horace Davis, ’49. 
San Francisco. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF THE GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE. 


WITH this issue the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine completes the 
twentieth year of its service. The idea of founding such a journal took 
definite shape in December, 1891, after the Class of 1878 held a “smoke 
talk” at which Professor John Williams White, then Chairman of the 
Athletic Committee, had spoken informally on College affairs. The per- 
sons present found the talk so informing that they asked each other why 
Harvard should not have some magazine which should give regularly 
to the alumni authentic news of the College and of graduate activities. 
Warren K. Blodgett, Jr., and the Rev. Henry S. Nash were requested 
to confer with members of other classes and to take such steps as should 
seem wise. They immediately enlisted Frank Bolles, / ’82, Secretary of 
the College, and Winthrop H. Wade, ’81, who had recently helped to 
found the Harvard Law School Association. These pioneers sounded many 
graduates, found the interest in the project deep and widespread, and, 
after reporting back the results to the Class of 1878, they called for a 
general meeting. 

This was held on March 26, 1892, at 35 Court St., Boston, in the 
office of George O. Shattuck, ’51. The persons interested in the prelimi- 
nary movement were Bishop Phillips Brooks, ‘55; Dr. J. R. Chadwick, 
65; C. K. Fay, 67; Prof. J. B. Ames, ’68; Roger Wolcott, ’70; Rev. 
William Lawrence, ’71; H. C. Merwin, ’74; R. H. Gardiner, ’76; Gov. 
W. E. Russell, 77; A. L. Lowell, ’77; W. K. Blodgett, Jr., "78; Rev. 
H.S. Nash, ’78; Pres. W. De W. Hyde, ’79; Robert Bacon, 80; W. H. 
Wade, 81; Frank Bolles, /'82; Joseph Lee, 83; and W. G. Thompson, 
88. At this meeting, Mr. Blodgett read a statement of what had been 
done, and then he set forth various practical considerations. A general 
discussion followed, in which Bishop Brooks and Messrs. Fay, Ames, 
Wolcott, Lawrence, Lowell, Nash, Bacon, Wade, and Bolles took part. 
All admitted the desirability of establishing such a magazine, provided 
the requisite backing could be assured. The original Committee of Four 
was constituted a sub-committee, with power to add to their own number 
and to enlarge the general committee, in order to canvass the graduates. 

Circulars were sent out, and the replies were so satisfactory — more 
than 5000 subscribers were secured in a few weeks — that the Executive 
Committee drew up a constitution for a Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
Association, on lines similar to those of the Law School Association. At 
a meeting at the Tremont House, Boston, June 28, 1892, the Association 
was formally organized, its constitution was adopted and the first list of 
officers was elected with Bishop Brooks as president; C. F. Adams, ’56, 
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C. J. Bonaparte, ’71, and W. K. Blodgett, Jr., 78, as vice-presidents ; 
W. G. Thompson, ’88, as secretary ; and W. H. Wade, ’81, as treasurer. 
The Council appointed William R. Thayer, ’81, editor, Frank Bolles, 
2 ’82, University editor, and W. H. Wiggin, Jr., 92, business manager. 

In order to get the largest financial support with the least delay, the 
price of the Magazine was put at one dollar a year. Benefactors who 
contributed $300 outright were classed as Founders, of whom there were 
ten, viz.: Henry Lee, ’36; F. C. Foster, 50; E. H. Abbot, ’55; C. F. 
Adams, 56; Augustus Hemenway, ’75; W. F. Weld, ’76; E. D. Mor- 
gan, 78; J. P. Cruger, ’81; J. E. Thayer, ’85; and I. N. Phelps Stokes, 
"91. Life Members paid $100 each. There were 15 of these, viz.: K. T. 
Paine, 55; S. M. Weld, 60; J. E. Hudson, 62; Dr. A. H. Nichols, 
62; Dr. W. L. Richardson, 64; Frank Woodman, ’69; Dr. A. T. 
Cabot, 72; W.C. Sanger, ’74; W. L. Chase, ’76; R. H. Gardiner, ’76; 
J. R. Holmes, 78; F. H. Rindge, 79; T. M. Osborne, 84; Frank 
Bolles, 2 ’82; and Lieut. Alexander McCrackin, Z ’85. 

The summer was spent in deciding on the style and format of the 
Magazine, in assembling articles and in getting into touch with Class 
and Club secretaries and other representative Harvard men throughout 
the country. The cover was designed by Ipsen, and Dr. Chadwick, an 
enthusiastic helper as long as he lived, suggested the Magazine's shield, 
with the printer’s pad and quill, which has since had the honor of being 
reproduced in the window to James Russell Lowell, ’38, in Westminster 
Abbey! Promptly on Oct. 1, 1892, the first number (consisting of an 
edition of nearly 14,000 copies) appeared. 

“ As to the scope of the Magazine,’ Mr. Blodgett wrote in the open- 
ing number, “it will perhaps be better to let it speak for itself. What- 
ever is of interest to Harvard men in connection with their University ; 
whatever will add to the value of the life which began at the University, 
and which still expresses itself through the Classes, clubs, and Alumni 
Association ; whatever would raise and broaden the ideals of the Uni- 
versity itself, must find its most fitting place in these pages. Let it be 
understood, however, that the Magazine itself has no opinion to utter, 
no suggestion to offer, no praise or blame to distribute, and no clique or 
party to serve. Its best service to all will be in giving each an equal 
right to the honest and fearless expression of his individual opinion. In 
these opinions the writers, not the Magazine, must be responsible ; for in 
this way only can we really make it a Graduates’ Magazine.” 

For twenty years the directors of the Magazine have striven to con- 
duct it in loyalty to these principles. It has been a period when many 
questions, some of them of the first importance, have come up, and have 
sometimes divided the alumni into rival camps, each zealous to defend 
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what it held to be the welfare of Alma Mater. The invariable policy of 
the Magazine has been to secure the strongest presentation from the 
recognized spokesmen on each side; and if it has happened that occa- 
sionally one side has been less ably presented than its opponents’, this 
was because its spokesmen, though urged to speak, preferred to keep 
silent. 

Before the first year was out other institutions, recognizing in the 
Graduates’ Magazine a new departure in University journalism, planned 
similar journals for themselves: and today there are 30 or 40 of these, 
modeled more or less closely on the Harvard pattern. Even colleges 
which already had a weekly perceived that there is much precious ma- 
terial to be had which a weekly could not secure. 

At the start, a good many persons expressed fears lest there would not 
be enough material to fill the Maguzine ; but these fears were ground- 
less, because, from 1892 to 1912, there has never been a number from 
which articles were not held over for lack of space. The volume of ma- 
terial has constantly increased, partly because the machinery for getting 
news and contributions was rapidly extended, and partly because of the 
growth of Harvard itself. There is more than twice as much to be re- 
ported about the University today as there was 20 years ago. The devel- 
opment of a sense of solidarity among the graduates, through clubs, 
federations and conventions, has likewise been wonderfully quickened, 
with the result that the news from these sources has multiplied manifold. 

Beginning with Volume II, the Magazine Council decided that the 
department called “From a Graduate’s Window ” should be organized, 
to afford scope for informal comment or reminiscence. To this page 
graduates from various parts of the country have contributed. At the 
same time, the Council voted to establish a department of literary re- 
views. The Magazine has been fortunate in securing the codperation of 
a large number of experts in preparing these reviews: but for such 
coéperation, no high level of literary criticism could have been maintained. 
The following list, though not complete, shows to whom the Magazine 
has been indebted for its critical notices and reviews. 


Charles Francis Adams, °56. Dr. Richard C. Cabot, ’89. 
Judge Charles Allen, °47. Lucien Carr. 

Prof. A. P. Andrew, p 95. Prof. T. N. Carver. 

Prof. George P. Baker, ’87. Prof. Edward Channing, ’78. 
Prof. Joseph H. Beale, Jr., ’82. Dr. George H. Chase, ’96. 
Charles K. Bolton, ’90. Dr. G. C. Cox, p ’08. 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., [’86]. Prof. W. C. Colby, p ’89. 
Gamaliel Bradford, ’49. Prof. Arthur L. Cross, ’95. 
Dr. E. H. Bradford, ’69. John Cummings, ’91. 
George A. Burdett, ’81. M. Grant Daniell, ’63. 
Prof. W. E. Byerly, ’71. Dr. C. B. Davenport, ’88. 
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Andrew McF. Davis, s 54. 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, 68. 
G. H. Dorr, ’97. 

Edward B. Drew, ’63. 
Prof. C. A. Duniway, p ’94. 
Charles Eliot, ’82. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, ’84. 
Prof. E. Emerton, ’71. 
Dean C. C. Everett, ¢ '59. 
Prof. W. W. Fenn, ’s4. 
Henry T. Finck, ’76. 


Prof. Jefferson B. Fletcher, ’87. 


Rev. Henry W. Foote, 97. 
Dr. B. A. G. Fuller, ’00. 
Lloyd McK. Garrison, ’88. 
Prof. James Geddes, Jr., ’80. 
Philip H. Goepp, ’84. 

Dr. George L. Goodale, m 63. 
Dr. George A. Gordon, ’$1. 
Robert M. Green, °02. 

Prof. Evarts B. Greene, ’90. 
Prof. Edward Hale, ’79. 
Prof. E. E. Hale, Jr., ’83. 
Dr. Edward H. Hall, ’51. 
Prof. Edwin H. Hall. 

Dean James P. Hall, / 97. 
Prescott Hall, ’89. 

Charles S. Hamlin, ’83. 

Prof. Wm. A. Hammond, ’85. 
Prof. A. B. Hart, 80. 

Dean C. H. Haskins, A ’06. 
Prof. H. W. Haynes, 50. 
Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41. 
Edward B. Hill, 94. 

Charles A. Hobbs, ’80. 

Prof. James K. Hosmer, 755. 
Pres. W. DeW. Hyde, ’79. 
R. D. Jenks, ’97. 

Dr. Karl D. Jessen. 

Prof. F. Lowell Kennedy, ’92. 
Prof. Wm. C. Lawton, ’73. 
Joseph Lee, ’83. 

Prof. A. H. Lloyd, ’86. 
Thornton K. Lothrop, ’49. 
Prof. A. Lawrence Lowell, ’77. 
Prof. Percival Lowell, ’76. 
Dr. Edmund von Mach, ’95. 
Prof. Wm. MacDonald, ’92. 
Prof. Kenneth McKenzie, ’91. 
Albert Matthews, ’82. 

Henry C. Merwin, ’74. 

Dr. Roger B. Merriman, ’96. 
Prof. C. S. Minot, s ’78. 

Prof. Clifford H. Moore, ’89. 
Paul E. More, p '93. 


Twenty Fears of the Graduates’ Magazine. 


Prof. Morris H. Morgan, ’81. 
Dr. J. G. Mumford, ’85. 
Prof. Henry S. Nash, ’78. 
Prof. Alfred B. Nichols. 
Charles R. Nutter, ’93. 

L. E. Opdyke, ’80. 

Prof. Chas. P. Parker. 


Dean Francis G. Peabody, ’69. 


Rev. Edward G. Porter, ’58. 
Ethel D. Puffer, Ph.D. 
Prof. F. W. Putnam, s ’62. 
Prof, E. K. Rand, ’94. 

Prof. W. Z. Ripley. 

John Ritchie, Jr. 

George R. R. Rivers, ’75. 
R. C. Robbins, 92. 


Prof. James H. Robinson, ’87, 


Prof. Fred N. Robinson, ’91. 
Prof. John C. Rolfe, ’81. 
Prof. Josiah Royce, h ’11. 
Prof. Charles R. Sanger, ’81. 
Prof. George Santayana, ’86. 
George C. Sawyer, ’55. 

Prof. W. H. Schofield, p 93. 
Prof. James Schouler, °59. 
Prof. E. S. Sheldon, ’72. 
Prof. Paul Shorey, ’78. 
Prof. W. H. Siebert, ’89. 
Dean Clement L. Smith, ’63. 
Prof. Theodore C. Smith, 792. 
Prof. W. R. Spalding, ’87. 


Prof. Frederic J. Stimson, 76. 


Prof. E. H. Strobel, ’77. 
R. Clipston Sturgis, ’81. 
Prof. F. C. de Sumichrast. 
Rev. John W. Suter, ’81. 
Prof. F. W. Taussig, ’79. 
Wn. R. Thayer, ’81. 

Dr. Wm. S. Thayer, ’85. 
S. Lothrop Thorndike, ’52. 
Pres. C. F. Thwing, ’76. 
Prof, C. H. Toy, h 04. 


Prof. Eugene Wambaugh, ’76. 


Prof. R. DeC. Ward, ’89. 
Charles Warren, ’89, 

Prof. E. H. Warren, ’95. 
Prof. H. Langford Warren. 
Prof. Raymond Weeks, ’90. 
Prof. Barrett Wendell, ’77. 
Dr. A. H, Wentworth, m 91. 
Prof. J. H. Wigmore, ’83. 
T. C. Williams, ’76. 

Prof. Samuel Williston, ’82. 
Dean John H. Wright. 

Dr. Edward J. Young, °48. 
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Since 1892, the Magazine Association has had three presidents: 
Bishop Brooks, who died untimely in January, 1893; Col. Henry Lee, 
’36, who served till his death in 1898 ; and Hon. Charles Francis Adams, 
’56, who is completing his 14th year of service. In 1896, Mr. Blodgett, 
to the great regret of his colleagues, retired from the chairmanship of 
the executive committee, in which he was succeeded by Mr. Wade, the 
treasurer. In 1898, Mr. Thompson resigned as secretary, and Mr. J. A. 
Noyes, ’83, editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue, was chosen to take 
his place. The first serious change in the editorial department came with 
the death of Frank Bolles in January, 1894. A man of inexhaustible 
energy, resourceful, clear-headed, persuasive and devoted, his loss seemed 
irreparable. And indeed, Harvard herself has never lost any other son 
who, dying at the age of 37, had served her more effectively and zealously, 
with the promise of a still ampler future before him. From 1894 to 1902, 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80, whose discussions of educational topics 
were widely read, occupied the post of University Editor. He was followed 
by Prof. George P. Baker, 87, of the English Department, 1902-05 ; 
by Asst. Prof. Roger B. Merrimam, ’96, of the History Department, 
1905-09 ; and by Asst. Prof. William B. Munro, p ’99, of the Depart- 
ment of Government, appointed in 1909. The Student Editors have been 
Fletcher Dobyns, 98; Henry James, 2d, 99; F. E. Bissell, 00; O. F. 
Cooper, ’02; S. A. Welldon, 04; H. A. Bellows, 06; D.S. Brigham, ’08 ; 
R. L. Grover, 10; Alan Gregg, ’11; and C. M. Storey, ’12. 

The General Index issued with this number shows that the Magazine, 
besides covering from quarter to quarter the news and topics of the 
time, has printed nearly one thousand leading articles. Many of these 
have been of great importance not only from the Harvard standpoint, 
but in connection with the history of American education, literature and 
biography. Many of the most eminent Harvard men of these two decades 
have contributed to the Magazine, and every article has been a gratui- 
tous contribution. Indeed, the loyalty with which old and young have 
supported it, by pen, influence and purse, has been a continuous justifica- 
tion of those enthusiasts who met in Mr. Shattuck’s office and, with Bishop 
Brooks’s God-speed, determined to found this journal. 

The Magazine has never had any official connection with the Univer- 
sity authorities, or any financial assistance directly or indirectly from 
them, but its relations with them have always been most cordial. The 
wisdom of not having an official link between the Magazine and the Uni- 
versity was evident from the start. A journal which is avowedly the 
mouthpiece of the Governing Boards, inevitably ceases to be a forum for 
free discussion. Nor can a small body of editors hope to speak for a large 
body of graduates. The editorial “‘ we” has no place in a journal whose 
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possible constituency is made up of some 30,000 Harvard men: for the 
dominant characteristic of these men is independence in their opinions, — 
reluctance to allow anybody else to be their spokesman. Therefore, the 
Magazine has scrupulously refrained from promoting any policy of its 
own. Instead, it has worked to draw out opinions from representatives of 
every interest, to furnish the largest amount of matter that its revenues 
warranted, to print nothing that might do injury to Harvard, and to make 
Veritas the text of every page.’ 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE SPRING TERM. 


PRESIDENT LOWELL’s article upon examinations in this issue of the 
Magazine suggests a very profitable theme of discussion. We have 
reached a stage in the development of higher education general Exam- 
where the whole question of examination aims and methods ‘ations. 
ought to be re-opened and given earnest study. Examinations both in the 
colleges and professional schools of the United States have with very few 
exceptions been conducted on the principle that students should be peri- 
odically tested upon portions of the curriculum, thereby earning their de- 
grees in instalments. The only noteworthy exception to this has hitherto 
been the degree of Ph. D., where a single examination at the end of a 
candidate’s preparation is the chief determining factor. 

The system of piecemeal examination has been in full sway for a long 
time ; it has been used in a great variety of circumstances, yet it has no- 
where proved a striking success. It lodges securely in the student mind 
a notion that the scoring of unrelated credits rather than the mastery of 
a field of knowledge ought to be his definite aim. The existing system 
gives the university authorities the opportunity to find out whether a 
student has fulfilled certain minimum requirements in a number of un- 
connected units of study; but it gives no opportunity for discovering 

1 At its meeting on May 4 the Executive Committee requested the Editor to insert 
the following note, notwithstanding his reluctance to do so. 

‘* Throughout the entire twenty years the guiding spirit of the Magazine has been its 
Editor, who at the beginning placed the publication upon a high literary and scholarly 
plane and has ever since maintained this high standard in every department. To the 
ability and untiring devotion of William Roscoe Thayer the Magazine owed and still 
owes its success, and the Committee deems it to be its duty, as well as its pleasure, 
to record this expression of its opinion, and this appreciation of Mr. Thayer’s devoted 


service. 
Winturorp H. Wang, ’81, 


Henry W. CunnincHam, ’82, 
James ATKINS NoygEs, 83, 
AgrTHoR Apams, 99.” 
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whether he has attained command of any subject or has codrdinated the 
knowledge gained from different sources. 

Recognizing that the examination system as commonly administered is 
inelastic, lacking in stimulation and defective in many other ways, the 
In the Medical Faculty of the Medical School has made some radical changes 
School. which will go into effect very shortly. Hereafter there will 
be in the Medical School two types of examination, general and practi- 
cal. Two general examinations will be taken by all students in the School, 
one at the end of the second year and the other after the completion of 
four years of medical study. The first test will cover anatomy, histology, 
physiology and other basic subjects; the second will include materia 
medica, surgery, obstetrics and the other more distinctly professional 
branches. These general examinations will be partly written and partly 
oral. The examination papers will cover groups of subjects and not single 
subjects; the oral examinations will be conducted by examining commit- 
tees of five members each. The practical examinations will be ordinarily 
held at the completion of each course and these must all be passed be- 
fore a student can be admitted to the general examinations. 

Soon after the adoption of these arrangements the Faculty of the 
Divinity School took a somewhat similar action by establishing new rules 
In the Divinity relating to examinations for the degree of Bachelor of 

hoo Divinity. In addition to the regular examinations in indi- 
vidual courses candidates for this degree will hereafter be required to 
pass, at the end of their third year, a general examination which will be 
under the immediate direction of the whole faculty and not of individual 
instructors. This general examination, which will be both written and 
oral, will be designed to ascertain whether the candidate “ possesses an 
adequate knowledge of the fundamental branches of theological study 
and the ability to apply his knowledge.” 

The action of these two professional schools suggests the question 
whether their new arrangements do not point the way to great possible 
oheeien improvements in the methods of conducting examinations 
Harvard Ool- for the degree of A.B. This degree is now granted in all 
_ American universities upon the showing made by students 
in a series of unconnected tests extending over all four undergraduate 
years. At no point in his college course is the undergraduate required 
to put all his intellectual cards upon the table. The consequence is that 
he goes out into the world with glaring gaps in what is supposed to be 
the equipment of an educated man. So long as student motives continue 
to be as they are, the undergraduate will adapt his methods of study to 
the tests which he has to pass. Where these tests relate to particular 
courses, a mastery of each course is apt to pass muster in the undergradu- 
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ate mind, for a mastery of the subject. But as every teacher knows, the 
two are far from being the same thing. Examinations upon subjects 
rather than on courses would perhaps help to direct the student’s attention 
into proper channels. At any rate the experiments now being made in 
the Medical and Divinity Schools foreshadow what may prove to be a 
radical departure from the older scheme of college examinations. 

Beginning with the academic year 1912-13, the Graduate School 
of Applied Science will be divided for administrative purposes into a 
group of schools which will be under the immediate super- 4 wew Science 
vision of a separate faculty. The group will consist of the Faculty. 
Graduate Schools of Engineering, of Mining and Metallurgy, of Archi- 
tecture and Landscape Architecture, of Forestry, and of Applied Bi- 
ology. Additional schools may hereafter be organized if further funds 
become available for new instruction in subjects not yet fully covered. 

The adminisfrative reorganization will be accompanied by some 
changes in the distribution of instruction. A more distinct separation will 
be made between elementary courses in the applied sciences and strictly 
professional courses. Most of the former will be grouped together into a 
new Division of Engineering Sciences ; some will be transferred to the ex- 
isting Divisions of Geology, Chemistry, and the Fine Arts, respectively. 
Such courses will be open to undergraduates and may be counted towards 
the bachelor’s degree in arts or in science. But all courses which are dis- 
tinctly technical or professional in their nature will be placed in one or 
other of the various Graduate Schools of Applied Science and will be 
open only to students registered in these schools. All this represents the 
final step in the reorganization of Harvard’s instruction in science. It 
puts each branch of applied science upon exactly the same footing as law, 
medicine or divinity. The financial future of these new schools is assured 
by the Gordon McKay bequest from which about $1,500,000 has already 
come to the University. Additional increments of capital amounting to 
‘about $200,000 will be received each year for many years to come and 
the income derived from these additional sums will permit a steady ex- 
pansion in instruction and equipment. At Harvard, for the first time in 
the history of American education, all the applied sciences have been 
placed upon an exclusively graduate basis. 

The Governing Boards of the University have also authorized the es- 
tablishment of a Graduate School of Medicine and Dr. Horace D. Arnold, 
’85, has been appointed Dean of this department. The Fac- 4 graanate 
ulty of Medicine will now have three separate departments School of 
under its general supervision, the Medical School, the Dental Medicine. 
School, and the Graduate School of Medicine. It is intended that the 
new graduate school will take in charge the considerable body of graduates 
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in medicine who attend certain advanced courses of instruction each year 
and will endeavor to increase the opportunities now available to such 
students. From October, 1910, to October, 1911, no fewer than 451 
graduates in medicine attended one or more courses of instruction at the 
Medical School. It is in order to give every possible facility to these men 
that the new administrative machinery has been created. 

During the last few months the University has received several valued 
and timely gifts. Most important among these is the sum.of $125,000 
given by Edmund Cogswell Converse of New York to estab- 
lish a professorship of banking in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. Mr. Converse is not a Harvard graduate, but 
both his great-grandfather and his grandfather graduated from the Uni- 
versity in the 18th century. He is now president of the Bankers’ Trust 
Co. and the Astor Trust Co., both of which are among the largest finan- 
cial institutions of New York City. By the will of Prof. A. Lawrence 
Rotch, i ’91, the University receives possession of the Blue Hill Meteoro- 
logical Observatory with its valuable equipment, together with a fund of 
$50,000 the income of which will be used for its maintenance. The sum 
of $28,000 has been given by Mrs. J. K. Paine to establish the John 
Knowles Paine Fellowship in memory of her late husband, who was for 
many years professor of music in the University. On his 70th birthday 
Prof. G. H. Palmer, ’64, presented to the University Library his unique 
collection of books relating to George Herbert. There are about 170 vol- 
umes in all, and the work of gathering them has extended over many years. 

From a Boston benefactor whose identity remains undisclosed the Uni- 
versity has‘ received funds for the erection of a high-tension electrical 
New Electrical laboratory which is expected to be more complete in its equip- 
Laboratory. = ment than anything of its kind elsewhere. The new labora- 
tory will be located southward of Pierce Hall and its chief feature will 
be a great transformer which will deliver an alternating electric current 
at approximately a million volts. This is a much greater voltage than has 
heretofore been carried by metallic conductors. The new equipment will 
afford opportunities for the study of conductors and insulation in the 
handling of high-tension currents. Such studies, in view of the heavy 
losses now attending high-tension transmission, are sure to have great 
commercial value. The research work of the new laboratory will be in 
charge of Professors Clifford, Adams, Kennelly, and G. W. Pierce. 

The famous Louisburg cross has at last found a permanent and appro- 
priate resting place. The Society of Colonial Wars has provided the cost, 
he Louisburg of mounting the interesting historical relic in the treasure- 

room of Gore Hall and beneath it there has been placed a 
memorial tablet suitably inscribed. The cross has had a rather checkered 
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history. It was brought to Massachusetts as a trophy from Louisburg 
after the capture of that fortress by the New England militiamen under 
Sir William Pepperell in 1745, and probably came from the garrison 
chapel. Who took the cross from Louisburg is not known, but it is not 
at all unlikely that the trophy was brought to Harvard by Rev. Samuel 
Moody of the Class of 1697, who was chaplain of the expedition and 
the oldest man accompanying it. For many years it was kept in Harvard 
Hall, but later, after passing unscathed through a fire, the cross was 
placed on the wall over the eastern entrance of Gore Hall, whence it 
was removed in the course of student pranks. After being recovered, the 
Library authorities deemed it wise to keep it safely under lock and key. 

The new Varsity Club building which has been under construction since 
the spring of 1911 is now practically completed. Its architectural features 
are thoroughly harmonious with those of the Harvard Union, py, 
which it adjoins. The new structure, in fact, considerably New Buildings. 
improves the general appearance of the Union from the Quincy Street 
side. The President’s new house, located just south of Emerson Hall, is 
well under way and will probably be roofed before Commencement. 
Progress has been made upon the Wolcott Gibbs Chemical Laboratory 
and upon the plans for the Germanic Museum. Over near the Medical 
School the Collis P. Huntington Memorial Cancer Hospital is completed 
and in operation, and the great buildings of the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital are being rapidly pushed forward. Plans have been prepared 
for the structure which is to house the new high-tension electrical labora- 
tory. The proposed new Stadium Bridge still awaits a few official formal- 
ities, but a beginning may be expected upon this undertaking before very 
long. Funds amounting to well over $1,100,000 are in hand for the 
erection of the proposed Freshman dormitories, which will be built near 
the river eastward of the new boathouse. Gifts aggregating about $700,- 
000 are still required before this project can be carried through as planned 
by the Corporation. The construction of a swimming pool in connection 
with the Union has also been suggested and has met with very pronounced 
favor among the undergraduates, but the Trustees of the Union have 
found the room at their disposal unadapted for this purpose. Some of the 
private dormitories, such as Dunster and Westmorly, already possess this 
equipment, and two years ago funds were subscribed by officers and stu- 
dents of the University to provide a pool for the Cambridge Y. M. C. A. 
But no such facility is yet available for general university use. 

Abbott Lawrence Rotch, Professor of Meteorology, died after a very 
short illness on April 7. Graduating from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1884, he established the Blue Hill Observa- 
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experiments there. In 1891 he received from Harvard the degree of 
A.M. and in 1906 became Professor of Meteorology. His studies of 
atmospheric currents gave him an international reputation. — Charles 
Robert Sanger, Professor of Chemistry and Director of the Chemical 
Laboratory, died on Feb. 25 at the age of 52. He was graduated from 
Harvard in 1881 and obtained the degree of Ph. D. three years later. 
He had been Professor of Chemistry since 1903.— Louis Nelson, Instructor 
in Pharmacology, died on April 14 at the age of 34. He was a member 
of the Class of 1900 in Harvard College and received the degree of M.D. 
in 1904. During the years 1905-06 he was assistant in materia medica 
and in 1910 was appointed to the instructorship which he held at the time 
of his death. 

The regulations which compel members of the staff in the leading 
Boston hospitals to retire from active hospital service at a certain age 
have borne heavily of late upon the Faculty of the Medical 
School. The limits fixed by the hospitals are in effect bind- 
ing upon the Medical School so far as clinical professorships are con- 
cerned. Professors F. C. Shattuck, J. J. Putnam, and E. H. Bradford 
accordingly relinquish their posts of instruction at Harvard with the close 
of the present academic year. All three have been to a large extent 
pioneers in their respective fields of research and in their long terms of 
service have contributed much to the standing of the School. Although 
relinquishing his post as Professor of Pediatrics, Dr. Bradford will continue 
to give his energies to the School as Dean of the Faculty, succeeding 
Dr. H. A. Christian, who has resigned this post to become physician-in- 
chief of the Brigham Hospital. — Prof. C. L. Jackson, ’67, of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, an honored teacher of long service, will take his place 
on the emeritus list with the close of the present session. His official con- 
nection with Harvard as assistant, instructor and professor has extended 
continuously over 44 years. — Prof. F. G. Peabody, ’69, of the Depart- 
ment of Social Ethics, concludes his work in February, 1913, and becomes 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morals, Emeritus. — Prof. Arthur 
Searle, ’56, of the Department of Astronomy, is the third member which 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences will lose from its active list with the 
close of the year. 

Following the April meeting of the Board of Overseers several Faculty 
promotions were announced. Irving Babbitt, ’89, was made Professor of 
French Literature, W. R. Spalding, ’87, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music, and C. H. C. Wright, 91, Associate Pro- 
fessor of French. Dr. A. M. Tozzer, 00, was promoted to an Assistant 
Professorship of Anthropology, Dr. C. R. Post, ’04, to an Assistant Pro- 
fessorship in Greek and Fine Arts, and H. A. Yeomans, ’00, to an As- 
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sistant Professorship of Government. I. W. Bailey, 07, was appointed 
Assistant Professor of Forestry, and G. D. Birkhoff, 05, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics. Dr. K. G. T. Webster, 93, has been appointed 
Assistant Dean of the Summer School. Prof. D. W. Johnson has resigned 
his post as Assistant Professor of Physiography at Harvard to accept an 
associate professorship in the same subject at Columbia. 

Announcement is made that Dr. Rudolph Eucken, Professor of Phi- 
losophy at the University of Jena, is the exchange professor who will 
come to Harvard from Germany next year. Prof. Eucken ‘i 
is a writer of great reputation and in 1908 received the Professarshins 
Nobel Prize for his contributions to the philosophy of ideal- aa cacaaiions 
ism. Harvard’s representative in Germany during 1912-13 will be Prof. 
Charles S. Minot of the Medical School. Prof. Minot will lecture at the 
University of Berlin. — Under the arrangements with the government of 
the French Republic the exchange professor from France will be Emile 
Legouis, Professor of English at the Sorbonne. The Harvard professor 
to be sent in exchange is Prof. G. G. Wilson of the Department of 
Government. As announced some time ago Prof. G. H. Palmer, ’64, will 
serve as visiting Harvard professor at the four Western colleges with 
which arrangements for an exchange of instruction were made last year. 

The new subway from Harvard Square to Park St., Boston, was 
opened for traffic in March and the University is now within an eight- 
minute ride of the Boston business district. The service is pe new 
frequent, a train leaving Harvard Square every two minutes S¥bway. 
during the busy portions of the day. One result of the new facility is 
that most of the surface cars — including all those which formerly ran 
from Belmont, Watertown, Arlington and North Cambridge — have dis- 
appeared from the streets in the neighborhood of the University. This has 
given the region of Harvard Square a quiet and less crowded appearance ; 
but the lessening of surface traffic has not improved the business of local 
merchants and there is some complaint from them in consequence. 

The erection of a large subway station in the centre of the Square has 
brought prominently to the front the whole question of the future de- 
velopment of this region, and a month or more ago the 

The Future 
Harvard Square Business Men’s Association appointed a of Harvard 
committee to give this question proper study. In the last 20 neil 
years the values of property in and about Harvard Square have not ap- 
preciably increased nor has the region undergone any marked improve- 
ment architecturally. Believing the University to be vitally interested in 
the matter as the largest property owner in this area, Mayor Barry of 
Cambridge invited the Corporation to appoint a commitvee of experts 
from the Department of Architecture to cobperate with the business men 
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in their work of devising plans for the future. In compliance the Cor- 
poration appointed Professors H. L. Warren, Duquesne, Humphreys and 
Hubbard. It is anticipated that the joint committees will finish their pre- 
liminary studies and plans before Commencement. 

The Corporation, in accordance with suggestions made to it by a group 
of graduates, has created a board which will be known as the Harvard 
Siideiien Commission on Western History. It will be the work of this 
= commission to devise means for enabling the University Li- 

‘ brary to secure as much historical material as possible con- 
cerning the development of the Western states. The Library is already 
rich in materials relating to the history of New England. Its collections 
relating to the West are naturally not so comprehensive, but an enormous 
amount of data in the way of books, pamphlets, local histories, reports of 
societies and manuscripts is believed to be within the University’s reach 
if a serious and well-organized endeavor be now made to get hold of it. 
Every year this material becomes more difficult to gather and in due 
course its collection would be impossible without very large expense. The 
appointment of the Harvard Commission means that the University pro- 
poses to take time by the forelock in this matter. The commission will 
lend its services to making Harvard’s historical collections cover the West 
as thoroughly as they now do the East. 

The Varsity crew of 1912 took its first row on the Charles River on 
March 14. Last year the date was March 13, so that the active practice 
Crew Pros. _— Periods of the two years will be of about equal length. Since 
pects. the opening of the outdoor rowing season the weather has 
been rather unfavorable and the crew was hardly able to make its cus- 
tomary April progress. Most of the effective work, however, is usually 
done during May and June. So far as material is concerned the outlook 
is all that could reasonably be desired. Six of those who provisionally 
constitute the Varsity eight rowed in the crew which won from Yale last 
year, namely Newton, Strong, Metcalf, Goodale, Stratton, and Balch. 
Available new men are Chanler, Mills, Eager and Reynolds. The first- 
named of these prepared for Harvard at Eton College, England, where 
he received good preliminary training in oarsmanship. In order that 
Coach Wray may have alumni support and codéperation in his work the 
Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports has appointed an Advi- 
sory Committee on Rowing consisting of R. F. Herrick, 90, J. F. Per- 
kins, 99, Dr. W. E. Ladd, ’02, J. Richardson, Jr., 08, and the captain 
of this year’s Varsity crew ex officio. The race with Yale is fixed for the 
afternoon of June 21. 

The Department of Social Ethics has entered into an arrangement with 
the Social Research Council of Boston whereby the headquarters of the 
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latter organization have been transferred to Emerson Hall and placed 
under the direction of Dr. R. F. Foerster, ’06, instructor iia iattiea 
in Social Ethics. The aim of the Council, which is financed and Social Re- 
by subscriptions from Boston citizens interested in social pro- 

blems, is to provide a clearing-house for information on all matters con- 
nected with civic amelioration. In Greater Boston it has been estimated 
that there are about 1200 organizations, large and small, engaged in some 
form of service which looks toward social, educational, political or eco- 
nomic betterment. Many of these are conducting investigations into exist- 
ing conditions, but there has been hitherto very little codperation among 
them. Not infrequently it happens that two or three different organiza- 
tions are spending time and money in investigations which duplicate each 
other. The Social Research Council will provide a centre from which 
each organization may obtain information as to what the others are doing. 
From time to time it will issue bulletins which will contain a recapitula- 
tion of all the social research work that is under way throughout the 
metropolitan district of Boston. The affiliation will be of great service to 
the University by linking the Department of Social Ethics so closely to 
the active organizations of the neighborhood. 

The National Institute of Arts and Letters announced in February the 
names of 47 persons selected by it to constitute an American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. ‘There were eight Harvard graduates in eieiasiiialie 
the list, namely, H. H. Furness, ’54, Charles Francis Adams, in the Ameri- 
56, Henry Adams, ’58, the late F. D. Millet, 69, Henry a 
Cabot Lodge, 71, President A. Lawrence Lowell, ’77, George E. Wood- 
berry, 77, and Theodore Roosevelt, 80. In addition the list included 
Prof. Bliss Perry of the Department of English. 

The annual report of the Secretary for Student Employment shows a 
continuing expansion of the work performed by this useful office. During 
last year 599 students registered for work during term pinging work 
time and 638 for summer employment. The total registra- tor Students. 
tion for both kinds of work (allowing for double enrolments) was well 
over 1000. This affords very tangible evidence that Harvard, as Presi- 
dent Lowell has pointed out in his annual report, is very far from being 
an institution for the sons of the well-to-do. The number of men who 
applied for a chance to earn some money constituted last year a very sub- 
stantial percentage of the entire student enrolment. The amount earned 
by those for whom the Employment Office succeeded in finding work 
totaled about $90,000 and in addition to this 321 students reported earn- 
ings of about $30,000 from work secured without the aid of the office. 
More work is sought each year than can be provided and many capable, 
students who enrol at the Employment Office cannot be given anything 
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to do. If twice the number of temporary jobs were put at the disposal of 
the office it could readily find men to take them. There must be hun- 
dreds of graduates in and around Boston who want part-time help of 
some sort or other during the college term and if they would telephone 
their needs to the University’s Employment Office the opportunities 
thereby afforded would be welcomed. 

In connection with the movement to secure for the Boston Opera 
House a guaranteed increase in income during the next three years, an 
Harvardand pera association has been formed among officers and stu- 
asians dents of the University. Early in April a dinner of those 
interested was held in the Union and addresses were given by Prof. 
W. R. Spalding, 87, of the Department of Music, Mr. Henry Russell, 
managing director of the Boston Opera Company, and others. Two com- 
mittees were appointed to secure members for the association and sub- 
scriptions for the cause. The authorities of the Opera House have been 
at all times generous in their dealings with the University. During the 
winter ten historic operatic concerts in Cambridge by artists of the 
company were greatly enjoyed, and on March 27 a performance of J 
Pagliacci was given in Sanders Theatre. 

During the coming summer vacation a new pipe organ will be installed 
in Appleton Chapel. It is expected that the work will be completed 
sessile before the re-opening of college in September. The organ 
for Appleton. ~— will be a large four-manned instrument operated by electro- 

pneumatic power. Messrs. George Wigglesworth, ’74, and 
William Endicott, Jr., 87, are the donors. It might be mentioned, in 
speaking of Appleton Chapel, that the plan of holding Sunday services 
in the morning instead of in the evening has proved very successful. The 
average student attendance, which was 151 per Sunday before the change, 
increased to 244 last year and promises a still larger increase during the 
present session. On the other hand the Cambridge churches in the neigh- 
borhood of the University report that the attendance of students at their 
services is as large as ever. 

Nearly all the older elms in the Yard are to yield to the axe during 
the coming summer and the work of removing them will begin immedi- 
The End ot the ately after Commencement. Only a few have shown ‘signs 
Yard Elms. ~_ of life this spring. For some time the college authorities 
have realized that the trees were doomed and accordingly made arrange- 
ments for replacing them with red oak saplings. These have already 
been planted at intervals through the Yard, but it will of course be many 
years before they come to serviceable maturity. Meanwhile an endeavor 
is being made to beautify the Yard by planting clumps of shrubbery in 
corners and by setting vines in growth about some of the older buildings. 
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The following are the 19 graduates whose names have been suggested 
for Overseers, by the Nominating Committee of the Alumni Association : 
J. J. Putnam, ’66, F. C. Shattuck, ’68, Edward Bowditch, een 
69, A. E. Willson, ’69, W. C. Loring, ’72, F. R. Appleton, Nominations 
75, John Lowell, '77, H. P. Amen, ’79, R. M. Saltonstall, “*°""*°"™* 
80, W. R. Thayer, ’81, Owen Wister, ’82, Joseph Lee, ’83, W. C. Baylies, 
84, F. A. Delano, ’85, G. S. Mumford, ’87, M. O. Simons, ’91, T. W. 
Lamont, ’92, L. A. Frothingham, ’93, and Beekman Winthrop, ’97. The 
ten names receiving the largest number of votes on the postal ballot, 
which closes June 1, will be placed on the Commencement ballot. There 
are five vacancies to be filled. 

The first number of the new Architectural Quarterly, issued under the 
auspices of the Department of Architecture, contains an article on “ The 
Correction of Acoustical Difficulties” by Prof. W.C. Sabine, miscetaneous 
p ’88, and one on “Some Mediaeval Town Halls in His- 4 Personal. 
tory,” by H. E. Warren, 04. The Quarterly is published by the Uni- 
versity, and aims to present in easily accessible form the most important 
work done by students in the Department of Architecture, lectures given 
in the course of instruction, and contributions to the subject made by 
teachers and students. — At the 125th anniversary of the University 
of Pittsburgh, the degree of D. Se. honoris causa was conferred on 
Prof. I. N. Hollis, h’99.— The Harvard Club of Paris was organized 
in March, with a membership of 51. Hon. Robert Bacon, ’80, was 
chosen temporary president. For the present the Club will have no regu- 
lar quarters but plans to have at least two meetings a year. — H. D, 
Croly, 90, author of “The Promise of American Life,” has been ap- 
pointed Godkin Lecturer for the year 1912-13. — Prof. G. H. Palmer, 
64, is to give the Ingersoll Lecture on the Immortality of Man during 
the next academic year. — Two important publications and several of less 
importance are being undertaken by the Arnold Arboretum. Of these, 
the “ Bradley Bibliography,” which is a guide to all the literature of 
woody plants, is the work of Mr. Alfred Rehrder, under the direction of 
Prof. Sargent, and will be issued in five volumes containing 4000 or 5000 
pages. A second noteworthy undertaking is the publication of the “ Plan- 
tae Wilsonianae,” which gives an account of the collections made by Mr. 
E. H. Wilson in Western China. — Prof. C. H. Grandgent, ’83, has been 
elected president of the Simplified Spelling Board. — Hugh Bancroft, ’98, 
has been appointed chairman of the Board of Directors of the Port of 
Boston. — Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, will give the commencement address at 
Washington State College, in Pullman, Wash., on June 6. At the presi- 
dential primaries of April 30 Prof. Hart was elected a delegate to the 
Republican National Convention, pledged to Theodore Roosevelt, ’80. — 
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Through the generosity of Mr. W. G. Peckham, ’67, the Harvard Advo- 
cate was enabled some time ago to offer prizes for the best essays on the 
problems and needs of Harvard. There are two competitions, one for grad- 
uates and the other for undergraduates. In each case there is a first prize 
of $200 and a second prize of $50. Both competitions evoked much interest. 
The board of judges consisted of Pres. W. DeW. Hyde, ’79, W. G. Peck- 
ham, 67, John Macy, ’99, W. R. Thayer, ’81, and H. L. Gaddis, ’12. — 
In a competition for the best one-act playlet inaugurated by B. F. Keith's 
Bijou Theatre, the first prize of $100 was awarded to G. F. Abbott, 1G, 
and the second prize of $50 to S. F. Austin, 2G. — W. R. Castle, Jr., ’00, 
has just published, through Dodd, Mead & Co., a novel entitled “The 
Green Vase.” — Leave of absence during the year 1912-13 has been 
granted to Prof. W. C. Heilman, ’00, and for the second half-year to 
Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80.— Ambassador J. J. Jusserand, h ’07, will be the 
orator and Mr. J. J. Chapman, ’84, the poet at the Phi Beta Kappa meet- 
ing on Monday, June 17, at noon in Sanders Theatre. — “The History 
of the British Post Office,” by J. C. Hemmeon, p ’04, forms Volume VII 
of the “ Harvard Economic Studies.” —The David A. Wells Prize in 
Economics for 1911-12 has been awarded to M. T. Copeland, p ’10, for 
his essay on “ The Cotton Manufacturing Industry of the United States.” 
— The Harvard Club of Cincinnati has established a scholarship with an 
annual income of $250, to be given to a graduate of a preparatory or 
high school of Hamilton County during his first year of residence in 
Harvard College as a candidate for the A.B. or S.B. Degree. The 
scholarship becomes available in 1912-13. Another new scholarship comes 
as the result of a gift to Phillips Andover Academy and includes a scholar- 
ship of $300 to be given to some member of the Senior class who is pre- 
paring for Harvard at Andover, as well as an equal amount to a member 
of the graduating class for use during his Freshman year at Harvard. — 
H. B. Gardner, ’13, of New York, has been elected captain of the hockey 
team for 1912-13.— On April 15 the Harvard Law Review completed 
its first quarter century of publication. — The second University crew lost 
its two-mile race at Annapolis on April 27. The Prospect Union of 
Cambridge has received from the estate of the late W. Bayard Cutting 
the sum of $3000, the income of which is to be used towards the work of 
the institution. In case the Prospect Union should ever discontinue its 
work the fund is to revert to Harvard. — Prof. W. H. Schofield, p ’93, 
has been chosen a member of the Board of Trustees of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation recently established in New York for promot- 
ing cultural relations between Scandinavia and the United States. — 
Prof. C. J. Bullock gave at the University of Wisconsin, during April, a 
series of ten lectures on “ Some Problems in the Theory and Practice of 
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Taxation.” — Both Yale and Princeton won from Harvard in the inter- 
collegiate debates held on March 29.— A volume on “ The Government 
of the Ottoman Empire in the time of Suleiman the Magnificent ”’ will be 
published shortly in the Harvard Historical Studies. 


W. B. Munro, p 99. 





CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Meeting of Feb. 12, 1912. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $2000 additional from the estate of 
Mrs. Mary Upham Johnson in accord- 
ance with the following extract from her 
will: 


“Sixteenth: To the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College the sum of Two Thousand 
(2000) Dollars to be added to the principal of 
the William Otis Johnson Scholarship created 
by the Fifth paragraph of this will.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gift of $400 towards the expenses at the Observ- 
atory of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for promoting Agriculture for the gift of 
$625, the second quarterly payment for the 
year 1911-12 on account of their annual gift 
of $2500 to the Arnold Arboretum in accord- 
ance with their offer of April 16, 1909. 

To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for Promoting Agriculture for the gift of 
$600, their second half-yearly payment for the 
year 1911-12 on account of their annual gift 
of $1200 to enable Professor Theobald Smith 
to continue his experiments on bovine tubercu- 
losis, in accordance with their offer of April 16, 
1909. 

To the Saturday Club of Boston for the gift 
of $300 for the purchase of books for the Col- 
lege Library. 

To the MacDowell Club of the City of New 
York for the gift of $275, the balance of the 
gift for the MacDowell Fellowship in Dra- 
matic Composition for the year 1911-12. 

To the Harvard Club of Rochester for the 
gift of $200 for the Scholarship for the year 
1912-13. 

To the Harvard Club of Seattle for the gift 
of $100, the first payment on account of the 
Scholarship for the year 1911-12. 

To the Harvard Club of Rhode Island for 


the gift of $60, the second payment for the 
Scholarship for the year 1911-12. 

To the Harvard Club of Lynn for the gift of 
$50 dollars, the final payment for the Scholar- 
ship for the year 1911-12. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $60, 
the second payment for a certain scholarship 
for the year 1911-12. 

For the Edda Scholarship Fund $17.52 addi- 
tional. 

To Dr. Frederick M. Allen for his gift of 
$43.75 additional for the Department of Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Hygiene. 

To Mr. Evarts B. Greene for his gift of 
$10.05 to be added to the Charles Gross Me- 
morial Fund. 

To Mr. Samuel Hill for his gift of a Globe, 
which has been placed in the Reading Room 
in Gore Hall. 

To the Misses Palfrey for their gift to the 
College Library of a set of Congressional De- 
bates. 


The resignation of J. B. Grant as 
Student Advisor in the Law School was 
received and accepted to take effect Jan. 
1, 1912. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for the second half of the aca- 
demic year 1911-12: Alton Lombard 
Miller, Instructor in Mathematics; Her- 
bert Ernest Cushman, Lecturer on Pii- 
losophy. 

Voted to appoint the following Instruc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1912: 
Dunham Jackson, in Mathematics; 
Francis Howard Fobes, in Greek and 
Latin; Henry Wheatland Litchfield, in 
Greek and Latin; Robert Henning 
Webb, in Greek and Latin; William 
Emanuel Rappard, in Ecomonics. 

Voted to appoint Herbert Croly, God- 
kin Lecturer for the year 1912-13. 

Voted to appoint George Herbert 
Palmer, Ingersoll Lecturer for the year 
1912-13. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
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ant Professors for five years from Sept. 
1, 1912: Chandler Rathfon Post, of 
Greek and of Fine Arts; Henry Aaron 
Yeomans, of Government. 

Voted to appoint Edward Hickling 
Bradford, Professor of Orthopedic Sur- 
gery, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1912. 

Voted to appoint James Jackson Put- 
nam, Professor of Diseases of the Ner- 
vous System, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 
1912. 

Voted to appoint A. McF. Davis, Esq., 
s 54, Chairman, Horace Davis, Esq., 49, 
General G. M. Dodge, Charles G. 
Dawes, Esq., Charles Moore, Esq., ’78, 
Howard Elliott, Esq., s’81, F. A. Delano, 
Esq., 85, Professor F. J. Turner, Pro- 
fessor A. C. Coolidge, ’87, and E. H. 
Wells, Esq., 97, as a Harvard Commis- 
sion on Western History, the Charles 
Elliott Perkins Foundation, for build- 
ing up a large collection on the history 
and development of the West. 

7oted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Josiah Royce for the remain- 
der of the current academic year. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Doctor H. A. Christian from April 30, 
1912, until the opening of the next 
term. 

Voted that the Latin title of the degree 
8f Master of Divinity be “Scientiae 
Theologicae Magister’’ instead of “‘Sac- 
rosanctae Theologiae Magister’ as 
voted Nov. 27, 1911. 

Voted that the Latin title of the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Divinity be changed 
so that it will read “Scientiae Theologi- 
cae Baccalaureus.” 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Resident Executive Board, that a spe- 
cial or unclassified student be allowed to 
take five courses for $150 only when one 
of them is English A. 

Voted that a limited number of the 
John Harvard Fellowships or Scholar- 
ships be assigned in the Medical School. 
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Meeting of Feb. 26, 1912. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$1000, the first payment on account of the 
offer of $1000 a year for five years for the col- 
lection of material on American Government. 

For the anonymous gift of $350 for the Ri- 
eardo Prize Scholarship for the year 1912-13. 

To Mr. Randolph C. Grew for his gift of 
$200 towards the South End House Fellow- 
ship. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the 
gift of $125, the balance of the gift for the 
Prize for the year 1911-12. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for his gift of $100 
toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. Percival H. Lombard for his gift of 
$25 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To Mr. Frederick W. Taylor for his valued 
services in lecturing before the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For the remainder of 1911-12: James 
Holly Hanford, Instructor in English; 
Henry Aaron Yeomans, a member of the 
Administrative Board of Harvard Col- 
lege, and of the Resident Executive 
Board; Harold Gilliland Crane, In- 
spector of Grounds and Buildings. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1912: Freder- 
ick May Eliot, Instructor in Municipal 
Government; George Richard Lyman, 
Lecturer on Botany; Horace David 
Arnold, Dean of the Graduate School 
of Medicine. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of French Literature, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1912; whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Irving 
Babbitt was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of French Language 
and Literature, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1912; whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Charles Henry Conrad 
Wright was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Music, to serve 
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from Sept. 1, 1912; whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Walter 
Raymond Spalding was elected. 

Voted to communicate these elections 
to the Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted that Professor Charles Sedg- 
wick Minot have leave of absence dur- 
ing the first half of the academic year 
1912-13 for the purpose of serving as 
Visiting Professor at the University of 
Berlin. 

Voted to approve the appointment of 
Rudolf Euckenas Visiting Professor from 
Jena for 1912-18. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Walter Safford Burke for the remainder 
of the current academic year. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of Divinity, to approve the new 
requirements for the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity and Master of Divinity. 

The following vote was passed in sub- 
stitution of the vote of Jan. 8, 1912: The 
halls of the University shall not be open 
for persistent or systematic propaganda 
on contentious questions of contempo- 
raneous social, economic, political or 
religious interest. 


Meeting of March 11, 1912. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To Messrs. George Wigglesworth and Wil- 
liam Endicott, Jr., for their generous offer of 
$15,500 to provide a new organ for Appleton 
Chapel. 

To Mr. George R. White for his gift of 
$2500 towards furnishing the Collis P. Hunt- 
ington Memorial Hospital. 

To Mr. Alexander Cochrane for his gift of 
$1000 for the purchase of books, for the Col- 
lege Library, under the direction of Mr. Ed- 
gar H. Wells. 

To Mrs. Edward D. Brandegee for her gift 
of $500 for the purchase of incunabula to be 
added to the Weld collection given to the Uni- 
versity in 1908. 

To Mr. D. L. Robinson for the gift of $450 
t> be credited to Scholarship Money Re- 
turned in the Law School. 
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To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gift of $400 towards the expenses at the Ob- 
servatory of Harvard University on account 
of the Draper Memorial. 

To Doctors Richard S. Austin, Alexander 
M. Burgess and Frank B. Mallory for gifts 
amounting to $290.40 for supplies for the 
Pathological department of the Medical 
School. 

To Mr. W. Graham Bowdoin, Jr., for his 
gift of $250 for the W. Graham Bowdoin, Jr. 
Scholarship for the year 1911-12. 

To Mr. Eben D. Jordan for his gift of $200 
towards the investigation of Infantile Paraly- 
sis. 
To Mr. Francis J. Swayze for his gifts of 
$125, — $50 thereof for use in the department 
of Economics, and $75 for such purpose as 
Professor Taussig approves. 

To Mr. J. R. Simpson for his gift of $125 
to be added to the Loan Fund of the Busi- 
ness School. 

To Dr. Frederick M. Allen for his addi- 
tional gift of $43.75 for the department of Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Hygiene. 

To Dr. Charles Peabody for his additional 
gift of $75 towards explorations in the Dela- 
ware Valley. 

To Dr. Walter P. Bowers for his gift of $50 
to be added to the Loan Fund, Medical 
School, Class of 1879. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$4775 from the estate of Elnathan Pratt, 
in accordance with the following clause 
in his will: 

‘*To the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College, I bequeath the sum of five thousand 
dollars ($5000), to establish a scholarship to 
be known as the Elnathan Pratt Scholarship, 
the income of which shall be devoted annually 
to the support of one deserving and needy 
student, in the undergraduate department ‘of 
said college, the preference to be given to a 
student coming from Worcester, Massachu- 
setts.” 


The following letter was read: 


Cambridge, March 1, 1912. 
President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
50 State Street, Boston. 
Gentlemen: — 

I beg to offer the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College the sum of twenty-eight 
thousand dollars ($28,000) for the establish- 
ment after my death of two (2) fellowships, of 
equal value, in Music, said Fellowships to be 
called the ‘‘ John Knowles Paine Fellowships 
in Music,”’ and to be open to undergraduates, 
except freshmen, and resident students of the 
Graduate School of Harvard University; the 
full annual income of which shall be paid to 
the holder of said Fellowships. The said stu- 
dent must have shown distinguished talent 
and originality in musical composition and 
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high musical scholarship. The terms of said 
Fellowships may be for one, two, or three 
years, according to the recommendation of 
the Division of Music and the judgment of the 
Administrative Board of said Graduate 
School. 


"Yours Truly, ; 

Mary Elizabeth Paine. 
And it was thereupon Voted that Mrs. 
Paine’s offer be accepted on the terms 
stated in her letter of March 1, 1912, 
and with the understanding that if in 
any year no applicant appears who ful- 
fils the requirements laid down, the 
Fund is to accumulate for the Fellow- 
ships. 

The President reported the death of 
Charles Robert Sanger, Professor of 
Chemistry and Director of the Chemi- 
cal Laboratory, which occurred on the 
25th ultimo in the 52d year of his age. 

The resignation of Charles Loring 
Jackson as Erving Professor of Chemis- 
try was received and accepted to take 
effect Sept. 1, 1912. 

Voted to make the following ap- 
pointments: 

For the second half of 1911-12: 
Isaac Loren Williamson, Assistant in 
Philosophy; Emil Richert Riesen, As- 
sistant in Philosophy; Marion O’Kellie 
McKay, Assistant in Economics. 

Proctor. S. C. Kelton, in place of 
R. E. Jones, resigned. 

Administrative Board of the Graduate 
School of Medicine. Edward Hickling 
Bradford, Harold Clarence Ernst, Al- 
gernon Coolidge, Jr. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1912: Ad- 
visory Committee of Debating. A. P. 
Stone, R. W. Kelso, L. A. Mahoney. 

Lecturers. Worthington Chauncey 
Ford, on Historical Manuscripts; Odin 
Barnes Roberts, on Patents; Charles 
Frederick Dutch, on Admiralty; Lincoln 
Frederick Schaub, on Quasi-Contracts. 

From Sept. 1, 1912: Joseph Warren, 
Instructor in Law. 
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For five years from Sept. 1, 1912: 
George Washington Pierce, Assistant 
Professor of Physics; Theodore Lyman, 
Assistant Professor of Physics;. Murray 
Anthony Potter, Assistant Professor of 
Romance Languages; Irving Widmer 
Bailey, Assistant Professor of Forestry. 

Voted to appoint Charles Loring Jack- 
son, Erving Professor of Chemistry, 
Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1912. 

The plan for the creation of a sepa- 
rate Faculty with distinct schools for 
the Graduate School of Applied Science, 
having been adopted by the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences on Feb. 27, and ap- 
proved by the Board of Overseers on 
Feb. 28, was approved by this Board. 

Voted, at the request of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Graduate School 
of Applied Science, that the Summer 
Engineering Camp be placed on the 
budget of the Graduate School of Ap- 
plied Science and after the current aca- 
demic year under the administration of 
the School of Engineering. That the 
School of Engineering be authorized to 
seek to establish the use of the Engi- 
neering Camp by other colleges similar 
to its use by Harvard College, offering to 
such institutions facilities for independ- 
ent final examinations the opportunity 
to read independently such examination 
books as are set by the instructors in the 
course, or such other arrangements as 
the colleges may find necessary in order 
to allow the work to count towards their 
own degrees. That students from any 
college formally adopting such an ar- 
rangement and counting the work in 
Engineering towards its degree, be ad- 
mitted to the School on the same basis, 
as regards tuition fee, as students from 
Harvard College. 

That special fees be charged only to 
such students in the Camp as are not 
registered in the School of Engineering 
or have not paid a full year’s tuition 
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fee in Harvard College or one of the as- 
sociated institutions, and that this spe- 
cial fee be refunded, when charged, should 
the student subsequently enter any of 
the Graduate Schools of Applied Science. 


Meeting of March 25, 1912. 


The following bequests were received 
and gratefully accepted: 


From the estate of Miss Harriet E. Good- 
now, $50,000, one half of her bequest, in ac- 
cordance with clause 2 of her will: ‘‘In memory 
of Rev. Josiah Kendall Waite, Esther Kendall 
Waite, Catherine A. Goodnow and Lucy Ann 
Waite, one hundred thousand dollars to be 
held in trust and known as the ‘Waite Me- 
morial Fund,’ the income to be added to and 
become a part of the principal until the princi- 
pal amounts to one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars and thereafter the income only to 
be used in assisting worthy poor young men of 
any denomination desiring a college education 
at Harvard College.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


From the estate of John C. Kimball, $500, 
in accordance with the following clause of his 
will: “‘I also give and bequeath to the Har- 
vard Divinity School five hundred dollars, the 
income from which is to go to any worthy 
poor student or students who are preparing 
for the Unitarian Ministry.” 

From the estate of Mrs. Grace R. Shaw, 
$8000, the first payment on account of her be- 
quest of $35,000 to establish the ‘‘ Henry Rus- 
sell Shaw Fund”’ for traveling fellowships. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his 
gift of $2500 on account of his offer of $5000 
a year for ten years, beginning with the 
year 1909-10, for instruction in Municipal 
Government in addition to that already 
given. 

To’ Messrs. Frank Graham Thomson and 
Clarke Thomson for their gifts amounting to 
$1250, the second half-yearly payment on ac- 
count of their offer of $2500 a year for five 
years for supporting the Bureau of Municipal 
Research in connection with the course in 
Municipal Government. 

To Charles A. Stone and Anne Whitney, 
Trustees of the estate of Caroline A. R. Whit- 
ney, for the gift of $200 for the South End 
House Fellowship in Social Education. 

To Mrs. Louis Bettman for her gift of 
$100 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library as a permanent memorial of the quin- 
decennial celebration of the Class of 1897, of 
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which Mrs. Bettman’s son, Dr. Milton Bett- 
man, was a member. 

To Mr. James Loeb for his annual gift of 
$100 for the purchase of labor periodicals. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for his gift of $100 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr.'Edward N. Fenno, Jr., for his gift of 
$100 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To Mr. Harold J. Coolidge for his gift of 
$50, his annual gift forthe purchase of books 
on China. 

To Mr. Walter C. Baylies for his gift of $50 
for the purchase of books for the Bussey Insti- 
tution. 

To Mr. Carroll Dunham for his gift of $50 
for the purchase of books for the Bussey Insti- 
tution. 

To Professor A. C. Coolidge for his gift of 
$10, the proceeds of the sale of a copy of the 
Hohenzollern bookplate. 


The following letter was read: 


To the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege: 

Gentlemen: On Tuesday, March 19, my 
seventieth birthday, I desire to present to the 
Library of Harvard College, a collection of 
books, 166 volumes, relating to the old Eng- 
lish poet, George Herbert, whose name I bear. 
I should like to retain the privilege of free 
access to this collection and of adding toit from 
time to time whatever few books may render 
it more nearly complete. 

Very respectfully yours, 
G. H. Palmer. 

March 12, 1912. 


And it was thereupon Voted that the 
President and Fellows desire to express 
their gratitude to Professor Palmer for 
his generous gift and that it be accepted 
in accordance with the terms of the 
above letter. 

Voted that the anonymous offer for a 
salary in Harvard College, as stated in 
a letter from the donor, dated March 15, 
1912, be gratefully accepted. 

The resignation of Francis Green- 
wood Peabody as Plummer Professor 
of Christian Morals was received and 
accepted to take effect March 1, 1913. 

The resignation of Arthur Searle as 
Phillips Professor of Astronomy was 
received and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1912. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1912: 
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Lecturers. William Joseph Hobbs, on 
Railroad Accounting; William Bliss 
Medlicott, on Insurance; Herbert Bee- 
man Dow, on Insurance; John Farwell 
Moors, on Investments; Edgar Judson 
Rich, on the Theory and Practice of 
Rate-making; Arch Wilkinson Shaw, on 
Commercial Organization; Charles Ches- 
ter Lane, on Industrial Organization. 

Instructors. Paul Terry Cherington, 
in Commercial Organization; Selden Os- 
good Martin, in Commercial Organiza- 
tion; David Frank Edwards, in Indus- 
trial Organization; Clarence Bertrand 
Thompson, in Industrial Organization. 

Superintendent of the Business School 
Reading Room. Augustus Francis Crow- 
ley. 

Voted to appoint Jay Morrison, In- 
structor in Forest Surveying for the 
summer of 1912. 

Voted to appoint the following Preach- 
ers to the University for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1912: William Lawrence, Minot 
Osgood Simons, Edward Scribner Ames, 
Henry Sloane Coffin, Albert Parker 
Fitch. 

Voted to appoint Alfred Marston 
Tozzer, Assistant Professor of Anthro- 
pology for five years from Sept. 1, 1912. 

Voted to appoint Arthur Searle, 
Phillips Professor of Astronomy, Emeri- 
tus, from Sept. 1, 1912. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Phillips Professor of Astronomy to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1912; whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Solon 
Irving Bailey was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Mineralogy to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1912; whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Charles Pa- 
lache was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine and 
a Dean of the Medical School, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1912; whereupon ballots 
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being given in, it appeared that Edward 
Hickling Bradford was elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Assistant Professor W. B. Munro for the 
second half of the academic year 1912- 
13 in accordance with the rules estab- 
lished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Assistant Professor W. C. Heilman for 
the academic year 1912-13. 


Meeting of April 8, 1912. 


“oted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mr. Edmund C. Converse for his offer of 
$125,000 to found the Edmund Cogswell 
Converse Professorship in Banking in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Ernest B. Dane for his offer of 
$50,000 during the year 1913, to provide a new 
laboratory in the Graduate School of Applied 
Science, or to be used in any way which Dean 
Sabine thinks best for the interest of his de- 
partment. 

To Mrs. Charles R. Sanger for her gift, to 
the library of the Chemical Laboratory, of 
books and journals on Chemistry which be- 
longed to the late Professor Sanger. 

To Mr. Robert Bacon for his gift of $30,000 
for the Harvard Foundation for exchanges 
with Sorbonne and Universities of France. 

To Mrs. J. K. Paine for her gift of $28,000 
to establish the John Knowles Paine Fellow- 
ships in Music, in accordance with her offer of 
March 1, 1912, and which was entered in the 
meeting of March 11, 1912. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$5000 to establish the ‘‘Lawrence Carteret 
Fenno Memorial Free Bed Fund” in the 
Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital. 

To Mr. Alfred T. White for his gift of 
$1250 for immediate use in the department of 
Social Ethics. ' 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$1000 for a certain salary in Harvard College. 

For an anonymous gift of $2,816.97 for the 
Hooper Memorial Free Bed Fund at the Collis 
P. Huntington Memorial Hospital. 

To Mrs. Sarah C. Sears for her gift of $650 
to be added to the income of the Joshua Mont- 
gomery Sears, Jr. Prizes Fund for 1911-12. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gift of $400 towards the expenses at the Ob- 
servatory of Harvard University on account 
of the Draper Memorial. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
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$150 to increase a certain salary in the Medi- 
cal School. 

To Professor Charles S. Minot for his gift of 
$100 to increase a certain salary in the Med- 
ical School. 

To Dr. Charles Peabody for his additional 
gift of $75 towards explorations in the Dela- 
ware Valley. 

To Mr. Francis Bullard for his gift of $30 
towards the purchase of a print, by Marcan- 
tonio, for the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. David A. Ellis for his gift of $25 for 
the purchase of books on School Administra- 
tion for the use of the students in Municipal 
Government. 

To Count Francis Liitzow for his generous 
gift to the University Library of a complete 
set of his English writings. 

To Mr. Albert W. Finlay for his valued ser- 
vices in lecturing before the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, 

To Dr. Oliver W. Huntington and Mrs. 
Pew for their gift of a miniature of the late 
Professor Josiah P. Cooke. 


Voted that the following bequests be 
gratefully accepted: 


From the estate of Mrs. Caroline M. Barn- 
ard, $24.000 on account of her residuary be- 
quest to Harvard College. 

From the estate of Dr. Henry P. Bowditch, 
$4000 in cash together with books, scientific 
instruments, etc.,in accordance with the fol- 
lowing clause of his will: 

“VII. I give and bequeath to the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College, all my books 
and scientific apparatus which may be in the 
Harvard Medical School at the time of my 
death, and also the sum of four thousand 
(4000) dollars to be added to the fund left by 
my father, J. Ingersoll Bowditch, by Section 
V. of his will, the income of which shall be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Professor of 
Physiology for the promotion of original in- 
vestigation in the Physiological laboratory of 
the Harvard Medical School, with special 
power to use the income of the above sum 
of four thousand (4000) dollars for the pur- 
chase of books.” 

From the estate of Walter F. Baker, 
$1,319.94 additional on account of his unre- 
stricted bequest. 


The President reported that George 
Plimpton Adams had declined the ap- 
pointment as Lecturer on Philosophy for 
the year 1912-13. 

Voted to appoint Francis Winslow 
Palfrey,a member of the Administrative 
Board of the Graduate School of Medi- 
cine for the second half of the year 1911- 
12. 





Voted to appoint Kenneth Grant Tre- 
mayne Webster, a member of the Ad- 
ministrative Board for University Ex- 
tension from April 8, 1912, for the re- 
mainder of the current academic year. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1912: 
Frederick Wilkey, Steward of the Har- 
vard Dining Halls. 

Austin Teaching Fellow. Wilbur Gar- 
land Foye, in Mineralogy and Petrogra- 
phy. 

Instructors. Joseph Warren, in Gov- 
ernment; Rivers Keith Hicks, in Ro- 
mance Languages; Stanley Astredo 
Smith, in Romance Languages; Louis 
Joseph Alexander Mercier, in French; 
Eugene Louis Raiche, in French; George 
Luther Lincoln, in Romance Languages; 
Guillermo Rivera, in Spanish. 

Assistant. Edward Ballantine, in 
Music. 

Research Fellow. Linus Ward Kline, 
in Psychology. 

Lecturer. Charles Montague Bake- 
well, on Philosophy. 

Voted to appoint Malcolm Seymour 
and Harold W. Dana, Acting Physicians 
to the Harvard Clinic until Nov. 1, 1912. 

Voted to appoint Kenneth Grant Tre- 
mayne Webster, Assistant Dean of the 
Summer School from July 1, 1912. 

Voted to appoint George David Birk- 
hoff, Assistant Professor of Mathemat- 
ics from Sept. 1, 1912. 

Voted to appoint Theodore William 
Richards, Director of the Wolcott Gibbs 
Memorial Laboratory from Sept. 1, 1912. 

Voted to appoint Francis Greenwood 
Peabody, Plummer Professor of Chris- 
tian Morals, Emeritus, from March 1, 
1913. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor George P. Baker for the first 
half of the academic year 1912-13, in 
accordance with the rules established 
by this Board May 31, 1880. 
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Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sistant Professor Harry W. Morse for 
the academic year 1912-13. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Administrative Board, that the courses 
in the Graduate Schools of Applied 
Science be opened, with the consent of 
the Instructor, to properly qualified 
graduate students in other institutions 
on the same basis as to students in other 
Graduate Schools in the University — 
on application from the other institu- 
tions and without registration in the 
University. 

Voted to grant the use of Soldier’s 
Field to the National Archery Associa- 
tion of America for their archery meet 
in August, 1912. 

Voted to amend the Statutes of the 
University concerning the Library so 
that they shall read as follows: 


18. Library. The University Library con- 
sists of all the collections of books in the 
possession of the University. The li- 
brary in Gore Hall is for the use of the 
whole University. Its privileges are also 
granted, under special regulations, to 
persons not connected with the Uni- 
versity. The Librarian and the Assist- 
ant Librarians are chosen in the same 
manner as officers of instruction and 
government, and are under the same li- 
ability to removal. Subject to the di- 
rection of the Chairman of the Council 
of the Library, the Librarian has the 
care and custody of the Library in Gore 
Hall, superintending its internal ad- 
ministration, enforcing the rules and 
conducting the correspondence. The 
Chairman of the Council shall make an- 
nually a report to the Library Commit- 
tee of the Overseers and to the Presi- 
dent. 

19. Council of the Library. The general con- 
trol and oversight of the library in Gore 
Hall is committed to the Council of the 
Library, consisting of a Chairman and 
six other persons, appointed annually 
by the Corporation with the consent of 
the Overseers. Any vacancy occurring 
in the Council is filled in the same man- 
ner for the unexpired portion of the 
term. It is the duty of the Council to 
make rules for the administration of the 
library in Gore Hall; to direct the pur- 
chase of books to the extent of the funds 
applicable for that purpose; and to visit 
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and inspect the Theological, Law, 
Medical and special libraries. The gen- 
eral control and oversight of the Law and 
Medical libraries is committed to the 
Faculties of those schools respectively, 
to be administered in each case by an 
administrative committee of the Fac- 
ulty; the Faculty making rules for the 
administration of the library and 
directing the purchase of books to the 
extent of the funds applicable for that 
purpose. 

Director of the University Library. The 
Director of the University Library, to 
be appointed during pleasure, shall be 
ex officio, Chairman of the Council of 
the Library in Gore Hall; shall visit 
and inspect the Law, Medical and spe- 
cial libraries, and be ex officio, a mem- 
ber of their administrative committees. 


The following agreement was read: 


I, Emily J. Proctor, of Proctor, Rutland 
County, Vermont, do hereby give and transfer 
to the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars 
($25,000) in trust, to be used towards the 
maintenance of the new Cancer Hospital, 
which the Cancer Commission of Harvard 
University has recently built on the grounds 
of the Harvard Medical School, and for the 
care of patients therein to its normal capacity. 
The principal of said sum or any part of it may 
be used for said purpose, or said Trustee may 
in its discretion keep said fund or any part of 
it invested and apply the income only there- 
from for said purpose; provided, however, that 
if there should at any time be a shortage of in- 
come for the maintenance of said Hospital and 
the proper care of patients to its normal capac- 
ity, then and in that event such part of the 
principal as may be necessary therefor shall be 
used to supply such deficiency rather than 
leave empty beds or patients not properly 
cared for. 

Witness my hand and seal this 19th day of 
April, 1912. 

Emily J. Proctor. (Seal) 


And the Treasurer reported the re- 
ceipt of $25,000. 

It was thereupon Voted that the 
thanks of the President and Fellows be 
sent to Mrs. Proctor for her generous 
gift, and that it be accepted in accord- 
ance with the foregoing agreement. 

Voted that the President and Fel- 
lows desire to express their gratitude to 
the following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mrs. Walter M. Underhill for her gift of 
$10,000 ‘‘to establish a fund, the capital of 

















which shall be kept safely invested and the 
income used for the purpose of original inves- 
tigation into diseases and disturbances of func- 
tion of the nervous system, especially into 
those nervous or mental disorders caused or 
affected by disorders of the body at large, or 
by shock, strain, physical injury, glandular 
disease and the like. If at any time these in- 
vestigations have become unnecessary or are 
sufficiently provided for, the income of the 
fund may be used for other objects as nearly 
akin thereto as possible.” 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$100, the second payment for a special scholar- 
ship in the Graduate School of Applied Science 
in 1911-12. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for his gift of $100 
additional towards a certain salary. 

To the Harvard Club of Maine for the gift 
of $150 for the Scholarship for the year 1911- 
12. 

To the Harvard Club of Seattle for the gift 
of $100, the second payment for the Scholar- 
ship for the year 1911-12. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift 
of $100 for the purchase of books for the Col- 
lege Library. 

To Mr. Lucius Wilmerding for his gift of 
$50 for the purchase of books in English liter- 
ature for the College Library. 

To Mr. John H. Sedgwick for his gift of $10 
for the purchase of books in English literature 
for the College Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 
to be used as a Prize for the encouragement of 
the study of the Old Testament among under- 
graduates in Harvard and Radcliffe Colleges, 
for the year 1912-13. 

To Messrs. Augustus Hemenway and Wil- 
liam S. Bigelow for their gifts of $100 each and 
to Mrs. F. Gordon Dexter of $50 for the use 
of the Surgical Library. 

For the Edda Scholarship Fund, $10 addi- 
tional. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Charles M. Green for their 
gift of a marble bust of Dr. John Ware, Hersey 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic 
from 1836 to 1858, to be placed in the Warren 
Museum. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$113.94, additional subscriptions for the En- 
dowment Fund of the Cancer Hospital. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1912: 

Assistants. Harry Clark, in Physics; 
Rhys Dafydd Evans, in Physics; Robert 
Harrington Kent, in Physics; David 
Locke Webster, in Physics; Otis John- 
son Todd, in Greek and Latin; Edgar 
Oscar Parker, in Drawing. 
Instructors. Emory Leon Chaffee, in 
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Physics; Harvey Cornelius Hayes, in 
Physics; Martin Mower, in Fine Arts; 
Garrick Mallory Borden, in Fine Arts; 
Langdon Warner, in Fine Arts; George 
Harold Edgell, in Fine Arts; Melvin 
Thomas Copeland, in Commercial Or- 
ganization and in Economics. 

Research Fellows. Bayard Cutting 
Fellow in Physics, to Howard Moffitt 
Trueblood ; Joseph Lee Fellow in Edu- 
cation, to William Setchel Learned. 

Lecturers. William Coolidge Lane, on 
the History of Printing; Edward Waldo 
Forbes, on Fine Arts. 

Voted toappoint Arthur Becket Lamb, 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1912. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Jackson Professor of Clinical Medicine, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1912; whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
David Linn Edsall was elected. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Stated Meeting of Feb. 28, 1912. 


The following 24 members were pre- 
sent: Gov. Long, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University; Messrs. Boyden, H. 
Elliott, Endicott, Fish, Gaston, Gordon, 
Grant, Greene, A. A. Lawrence, Morgan, 
Peabody, Rand, Richardson, Roosevelt, 
Sexton, Shattuck, Swayze, Warren, Wig- 
glesworth, Williams, Willson. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented his Annual Report for the aca- 
demic year of 1910-1911, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Re- 
ports and Resolutions, and upon the re- 
commendation of that Committee was 
accepted by the Board and ordered to be 
printed. 

The Treasurer of the University pre- 
sented his Annual Statement of the finan- 
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cial affairs of the University, for the year 
ending June 30, 1911, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Treas- 
urer’s Accounts. 

The Board consented to the appoint- 
ment of Samuel Henshaw as Director of 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy 
from Feb. 1, 1912. The Board voted 
to consent to the election of the follow- 
ing Assistant Professors for five years 
from September 1, 1912:— of Chand- 
ler Rathfon Post, of Greek and of Fine 
Arts; Henry Aaron Yeomans, of Govern- 
ment; and of Edward Hickling Bradford, 
Professor of Orthopedic Surgery, Emeri- 
tus, from Sept. 1, 1912; of James Jack- 
son Putnam, Professor of Diseases of the 
Nervous System, Emeritus, from Sept. 
1, 1912; and of Horace David Arnold, 
Dean of the Graduate School of Medi- 
cine, from Sept. 1, 1912. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Feb. 26, 1912, conferring the 
degrees upon various candidates recom- 
mended therefor by the Faculties of the 
Several Departments of the University 
respectively, and the Board voted to 
consent to the conferring of said degrees. 

The total number of these degrees is 96. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Feb. 12, 1912. 

1. That the Latin expression of the 
degree of Master of Divinity be “Scien- 
tiae Theologicae Magister” instead of 
“Sacrosanctae Theologiae Magister” as 
voted Nov. 27, 1911. 

2. That the Latin title of the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity be changed so that 
it will read “Scientiae Theologicae Bacca- 
laureus,” and the Board voted to consent 
to these votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Feb. 26, 1912, approving, on re- 
commendation of the Faculty of Divin- 
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ity, new requirements for the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity and of Master of 
Divinity, and the Board voted to con- 
sent to this vote. 

The President of the University com- 
municated the approval of the President 
and Fellows of the general plan of the 
Recommendation of the Administrative 
Board of the Graduate School of Ap- 
plied Science, and moved that the same 
be approved by the Board of Overseers, 
and the Board voted to approve said 
plan. 

Mr. Williams presented and read the 
Report of the Committee on Geology, 
Mineralogy, and Petrography; ordered 
to be printed. 

The President of the Board presented 
the Report of the special committee, ap- 
pointed at the Stated Meeting of Jan. 
10, 1912, to consider the petition from 
the Harvard Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage, that, as the Corporation has 
now adopted the following vote, remov- 
ing the distinction of sex, to wit: 

“The halls of the University shall not 
be open for persistent or systematic pro- 
paganda on contentious questions of 
contemporaneous social, economic, poli- 
tical, or religious interests,” no action by 
this Board is necessary, and the Board 
voted to accept and adopt said report, 
and the Secretary was instructed to 
transmit a copy thereof to Mr. A. S. 
Olmsted, President of the Harvard 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage. 

After debate upon the advisability of 
substituting some other place than 
Sanders Theatre for the holding of Com- 
mencement exercises, upon the motion 
of Mr. Williams the following resolution 
was adopted by the Board: 

Resolved: that it is desirable that the 
President and Fellows should consider 
and suggest some substitute for Sanders 
Theatre as the place for the holding of 
Commencement exercises. 

















After debate upon the advisability of 
holding one or more meetings of the 
Overseers in Cambridge during the aca- 
demic year, it was voted that the next 
Stated Meeting of the Board on April 10, 
1912, be held in the Faculty Room in 
University Hall in Cambridge. 


Stated Meeting held in University Hall, 
Cambridge, April 10, 1912. 


The following 20 members were pre- 
sent: Gov. Long, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. Boyden, Endicott, 
Fish, Gaston, Gordon, Grant, Greene, 
Markham, Meyer, Mills, Morgan, Pea- 
body, Rand, Richardson, Sexton, Shat- 
tuck, Warren, Wigglesworth. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

Various appointments were concurred 
in. 

The election of Edward Hickling 
Bradford, Dean of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine and Dean of the Medical School to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1912, was consented 
to. 

The Amendments of the Statutes of 
the University concerning the Univer- 
sity Library were consented to. 

The elections of Theodore William 
Richards, Director of the Wolcott Gibbs 
Memorial Laboratory from Sept. 1, 1912; 
of Charles Henry Conrad Wright, Asso- 
ciate Professor of French Language and 
Literature, to serve from Sept. 1, 1912; 
of Walter Raymond Spalding, Associate 
Professor of Music, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1912, and of Irving Babbitt, Professor 
of French Literature, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1912, were consented to. 

Judge Grant presented the Report of 
the Committee to visit the Bussey Insti- 
tution; ordered to be printed. 

Dr. Shattuck presented and read the 
Report of the Committee to visit the 
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Medical and Dental Schools; ordered to 
be printed. 


Special Meeting of May 1, 1912. 
(At 50 State St., Boston.) 


The following 18 members were pre- 
sent: Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University; Messrs. Endicott, 
Fish, Gaston, Gordon, Grant, Greene, 
Higginson, W. Lawrence, Meyer, Pea- 
body, Richardson, Sexton, Shattuck, 
Warren, Wigglesworth, Williams. 

In the absence of the President of the 
Board, Mr. Fish was elected President 
pro tempore. 

The votes of the President and Fel- 
lows electing Solon Irving Bailey, Phil- 
lips Professor of Astronomy to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1912, and of Charles Palache, 
Professor of Mineralogy to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1912, were taken from the table, 
and the Board voted to consent to these 
votes. 

Mr. Williams presented the Report of 
the Committee for the Courses of In- 
struction on Government. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


1910-11. 


The following is a summary of the An- 
nual Statement of the Treasurer of Har- 
vard College, C. F. Adams, 2d, ’88, for 
the year ending June 30, 1911. 


RSMO Ge saa eraens be dleee. 3 8 da $24,907,530.25 
PUNE sana c\; ode, 400ya 400s 01 2,420,736.02 
Gifts for capital.......... 1,283,138.02 
Gifts for immediate use .... 462,300.70 


Among the largest gifts for capital 
were, bequests by Alexander Agassiz, 
$201,507.50; Anonymous, $96,568.75; 
estate of Walter F. Baker, additional, 
$75,410.79; subscriptions to Cancer Hos- 
pital, $101,000; Class of 1886, $100,000 ; 
estate of Gordon McKay, additional, 
$382,377.86. 
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additional for the Germanic Museum; 
from the Carnegie Foundation, for re- 
tiring allowances, $37,971.69; various 
subscribers, for Freshman Dormitories, 
$32,454. 


The largest gift for immediate use was 
from an anonymous giver, $25,000, for 
an additional building to the Harvard 
Union in memory of Francis Hardon 
Burr; from Adolphus Busch, $100,000 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE BY DEPARTMENTS 


For the year ending June 30, 1911. 
EXPENDITURE 
$47,078.18 
1,024,016.57 
98,659.99 
215,429.73 
37,770.87 
38,429.12 
147,463.09 
273,049.02 
35,410.98 
21,125.04 
49,564.16 
14,850.67 
1,434.29 
20,032.44 
56,300.94 
48,276.17 
16,266.81 
21,505.97 
1,095.95 
6,847.11 
10,518.10 
1,561.78 
12,697.20 
23,051.79 


INCOME 
$97,546.33 
1,026,950.62 
66,854.86 
247,588.06 
40,546.37 
42,431.12 
160,515.94 
279,915.27 
27,160.04 
14,067.73 
53,684.50 
16,002.09 
3,050.00 
19,031.04 
52,227.84 
41,948.81 
21,860.36 
1,886.38 
5,297.69 
5,921.35 
9,783.34 
1,664.32 
1,853.50 
23,085.09 


University .... 
College, including Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: 


Library . ? ee oe 
Graduate School of Atesid Rast cs. ccac 
Graduate School of Business Admin. ..................55- 
IIIS, Sloth ue onc eke Cunedin boas Soh keke col eee 
Law School ...... 

Medical School . BS lat alles osha aie Sie hinieis-w ends sh Stare ein 
I ln IE ec Deon  s 
Bussey Institution 
RR. 555555555 Ss xo bine a ab ON uae oe coe S Sb 


nenivaiier. . PRGM SS CRAMER SNE SSbES caeeee 
Museum of Comp. Zoblogy « 
ie ri aeuaoam. - aioe 0% 


eee RE ee ee eer ee er te 
Rete Gos ou eich Os bast eee Aes ae be 
ts an ac nb sees cee Saw ern ees 
eee EE eee EEL ee OE 
Stillman Infirmary . ; SO EN 
Funds and Gifts for Special Purposes .. . $354,171.20 
Less Unexpended balances of new gifts for 

buildings. .... Cosby hy 
Less Deficits of the dition enti t in- 

cluded in the above expenditure of other de- 

partments and deducted to show the total 


___ 135,982.28 
$2.3. 358, 418.25 


194, 307.8¢ 83 


159,863.37 


net expenditure: 
Appleton Chapel 


Hemenway Gymnasium................ 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Construction has been progressing 
quite rapidly on the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital despite the extremely cold and 
wet winter and a strike due to differ- 
ences of opinion between two labor fac- 
tions. It is hoped that the hospital will 
be ready for the reception of patients 
early next winter. Additional appoint- 
ments have been made on the staff. Dr. 


$552.67 
10,843.70 


___ 11,396.37 
$2,347,021.88 


$2,420,736.02 


Councilman, Professor of Pathology, 
has been appointed consulting patholo- 
gist, Dr. Cannon, Professor of Physio- 
logy, consulting physiologist; and Dr. 
Folin, Professor of Chemistry, consult- 
ant in chemistry. Dr. C. Frothingham, 
Jr., has been appointed physician under 
Dr. H. A. Christian, who is physician- 
in-chief, and Drs. David Cheever and 
John Homans have been appointed sur- 
geons under Dr. Harvey Cushing, 
surgeon-in-chief. At present the staff for 
the medical and surgical wards will con- 
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sist only of these men. In addition to the 
staff there are three resident physicians 
and three resident surgeons (one head 
resident and two assistants) and also 
house officers. As many of the staff and 
residents as are able to go are being sent 
to Europe by the hospital trustees to 
study the latest methods in the Euro- 
pean clinics. A report of these studies 
will be printed and had at hand for use 
when the hospital opens in the fall. 

From July 4 to 6 the University of 
Dublin will celebrate the 200th anniver- 
sary of the foundation of its medical 
school. Drs. H. A. Christian and C. 
Frothingham, Jr., will represent the 
University on that occasion, and Mr. 
Eliot Cutler, of the 4th year class, will 
represent the student body. 

On May 15, Dr. Meara of New 
York gave the annual address held un- 
der the auspices of the A. 2. A. honor- 
ary fraternity at the Medical School. 
Following the address the society held 
their annual dinner at the University 
Club, Boston. 

On April 27 the Aesculapian Club held 
its annual dinner at the Exchange Club. 
An unusually large number of the hon- 
orary and active members were present. 
After the dinner, the younger members 
presented a short play. 

Dr. E. H. Bradford has already as- 
sumed the duties of Dean of the Medical 
School, as Dr. Christian has asked for 
leave of absence until his term expires 
in September. Under Dr. Bradford’s 
leadership it is expected that many new 
plans for the advancement of medical 
education will be started. As yet it is too 
early to state along what particular lines 
his activities will first be directed. 

Under Dr. Arnold, the new Dean of 
the Graduate School of Medicine, a 
thorough reorganization of that branch 
of the teaching, including the Summer 
School, will be carried out. Dr. Arnold 
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has appointed Dr. F. W. Palfrey as 
secretary of the Graduate School. It is 
their plan to make it possible for gradu- 
ates in medicine to obtain first class in- 
struction in any branch of medicine at 
any time of the year. 

It is with delight that the Medical 
School learns that Dr. Edsal has decided 
to accept the position of Professor of 
Medicine at Harvard. At the same time 
he becomes the head of one of the two 
medical services at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 

The dinner held to the emeriti pro- 
fessors and other retired teachers of the 
Medical School on April 24 in the stu- 
dents’ room at the School was a great 
success. A large number of the teaching 
staff were present and listened with in- 
terest to the speeches made by Dr. J. C. 
White, Dr. F. C. Shattuck, and Presi- 
dent Lowell. Following the set speeches 
Dr. D. H. Cheever and J. C. Warren re- 
sponded with a few remarks. 

C. Frothingham, Jr., ’02. 


THE OBSERVATORY. 


The Annual Report of the Director 
for the year ending Sept. 30, 1911, which 
appeared recently, may be summarized 
briefly, as follows: 

The success of a great institution de- 
pends on its adoption and maintenance 
of a permanent policy. Thus, the Green- 
wich Observatory has attained its posi- 
tion by observation of the Moon and 
planets continuously, during more than 
two centuries. In like manner, for 
nearly a century, the Pulkowa Observa- 
tory has been the highest authority on 
the absolute positions of the stars. By 
30 years of continuous labor, the Har- 
vard Observatory has created a field of 
work which is not occupied elsewhere, in 
photometry, photography, and spectro- 
scopy. It is estimated that the entire 
time of one assistant is now required to 
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furnish replies to the requests for facts 
which are received here from the observ- 
atories of Europe and America. These 
requests, each year increasing in number, 
generally relate to the spectrum or 
brightness of certain stars, and the mate- 
rial for reply exists only at this Observ- 
atory. To change its policy, therefore, 
in the near future, would be eminently 
unwise. 

The excess of the expenses of the Ob- 
servatory over its income has continued. 
Accordingly, the photographic work at 
the Arequipa Station has been dimin- 
ished, and expenses reduced in cther 
ways. This has not been allowed to inter- 
fere with the publication of the Annals, 
which has made better progress than ever 
before. Fortunately, an accumulation of 
the income of the Quincy Fund has per- 
mitted several volumes to be issued, with- 
out drawing on the general funds of the 
Observatory. 

The Observatory has suffered a severe 
loss by the death of Williamina Paton 
Fleming, Curator of Astronomical Photo- 
graphs. She was an Honorary Member 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, and 
an Honorary Fellow of Wellesley Col- 
lege. Mrs. Fleming’s record as a dis- 
coverer of new stars and other special 
objects was unequaled. Her gifts as an 
administrative officer were of the great- 
est value to the Observatory. 

East Equatorial. The observations 
with the 15-inch East Equatorial have 
been made by Prof. Wendell and relate 
to stars of the Algol type and other vari- 
ables, to Nova Lacertae, to Brooks’s 
Comet 1911c, to Jupiter’s satellites, and 
to occultations during the Lunar eclipse 
of November 16, 1910. 

Meridian Circle. The principal work 
of the Meridian Circle, carried on for 
many years by Prof. Searle, is now sub- 
stantially completed and published, with 
the exception of the proper motion of the 
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8337 stars contained in the zone-9° 50’ 
to-14° 10’. 

Henry Draper Memorial. The Draper 
Memorial photographs continue to con- 
tribute liberally to the lists of stars hav- 
ing peculiar spectra. Mainly from the 
study of these photographs, 4 new stars, 
27 variable stars, and many stars having 
peculiar spectra, have been found. Plans 
are being made for a Revised Draper 
Catalogue, covering all parts of the sky, 
and including 50,000, or more, stars. 
The classification of these stars will be 
made by Miss Cannon. 

Various investigations have been car- 
ried on by Mr. King, including the pho- 
tographic magnitude of the Sun and 
planets, and a comparison of the light of 
the Pole-star with two standard electric 
lights, kindly furnished by the Bureau of 
Standards at Washington. 

Boyden Department. The work of the 
Arequipa Station has been photo- 
graphic for the most part. 642 observa- 
tions of variable stars were made, how- 
ever, during the year. The Bruce Tele- 
scope was employed especially for taking 
the selected areas of Kapteyn with ex- 
posures of two hours. 

Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory. 
The exploration of the air was continued 
by means of kites and pilot-balloons. 
Kites carrying meteorographs were 
flown on 12 of the days fixed by the In- 
ternational Committee for Scientific 
Aeronautics, and reached a mean height 
of 6825 feet above sea level. The maxi- 
mum altitude was 10,900 feet. Data 
useful for aerial navigation, collected 
above Blue Hill, St. Louis, and the 
Atlantic Ocean, have been published in 
a series of charts entitled “‘Charts of the 
Atmosphere for the use of Aeronauts and 
Aviators.” 

Variable Stars. The continuity of the 
observation of the northern variable 
stars of long period may be seriously af- 
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fected by the absence of Mr. Campbell, 
who has gone to Arequipa. This will, 
however, enable him to observe the 
southern variables. The number of ob- 
servations communicated to the Observ- 
atory by other astronomers, both pro- 
fessional and amateur, is large and in- 
creasing. 

Observatory of the Rev. J. H. Met- 
calf. Mr. Metcalf has removed his Ob- 
servatory from Taunton to Winchester. 
The 16-inch Metcalf Doublet has been in 
regular use in Cambridge. 686 photo- 
graphs were taken with it. It supple- 
ments, for the northern stars, the work 
of the Bruce Telescope in Arequipa. An 
investigation of the greatest importance 
carried out with this instrument is the 
determination of the position of the Moon 
by photography. 

Telegraphic Announcements. Forty- 
seven telegraphic announcements have 
been made, mainly relating to the dis- 
covery and observation of comets. Four 
circulars and forty bulletins have also 
been issued. 

A large number of researches are now 
in progress at the Observatory. The fol- 
lowing portions of the Annals have been 
issued during the year: — 55, No. 5: 59, 
Nos. 6, 7, and 8: 55: 66: 68, Part 2: and 
71, No. 1. 





RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


The College has recently received 
money for three new scholarships. The 
late Elnathan Pratt of Worcester left 
$4775 to establish a scholarship to be 
known as the Elnathan Pratt Scholar- 
ship, the income of which is to be de- 
voted annually to the support of a de- 
serving and needy student, the pref- 
erence to be given to some one coming 
from Worcester, Mass. This scholar- 
ship will not be available until 1913-14. 
Mrs. J. P. Cooke left $5000 to found 
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the Josiah Parsons Cooke Scholarship, 
which is to be awarded by preference to 
a student in science. The trustees of the 
estate of Andrew C. Slater have given 
$5000 to establish a scholarship from the 
fund left by Mr. Slater for charitable 
purposes. 

Three important fellowships have 
been awarded to Radcliffe women for 
1912-13: the Alice Freeman Palmer 
Fellowship of $1000 to Bessie M. Coats, 
A.B. Vassar, 07, a student in Radcliffe 
in 1911-12 in the Department of Phi- 
losophy; the European Fellowship of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, of 
$500, to Margaret C. Waites, Ph.D. ’10, 
Instructor of Latin in Rockford College, 
who will study next year in the Ameri- 
can School for Classical Studies, Rome; 
the Astronomical Fellowship of the 
Nantucket Maria Mitchell Association, 
amounting to $1000, to Margaret Har- 
wood, ’07, now at work in the Harvard 
Observatory. By the terms of the Astro- 
nomical Fellowship, offered this year for 
the first time, Miss Harwood will spend 
the period from June 15 to Dec. 15 at the 
Nantucket Observatory in research and 
instruction, and the period from Feb. 1 
to June 15 at one of the larger observa- 
tories. The Charles Eliot Norton Fellow- 
ship in Greek Studies has been awarded 
for 1911-12 to Hetty Goldman, A.B. 
Bryn Mawr, ’03, A.M. Radcliffe, ’10, 
who held the fellowship in 1910-11. 

Lucy Stebbins, ’02, has been ap- 
pointed Dean of Women of the Univer- 
sity of California. Sarah M. Dean, ’95, 
has been appointed Associate Principal 
of the Brearley School, New York. 
Bertha M. Boody, ’99, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Charlton 
School, New York, a_ school for 
girls, with primary classes for boys. 
Frances Lee, 01, who has taught in 
Miss Carroll’s School, Boston, since ’03, 
will have charge of the school hereafter 
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in her own name. Lucia R. Briggs, ’09, 
is to be head of the English Depart- 
ment in the Charlton School. Grace D. 
Suter, ‘02, is to teach in the Misses 
Shipley’s School, Bryn Mawr. Elizabeth 
C. Singleton, ’08, is to teach in Miss 
Haskell’s School, Boston. Ona A. Evans, 
*11, has been appointed Field Secretary 
for the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Association of the Congregational De- 
nomination. 

During the year the students have had 
an opportunity to hear women distin- 
guished in various fields. Mrs. Annie 
Winsor Allen, ’83-85, addressed the 
December mass meeting on “ Perfection: 
its Use and Abuse.”’ Through the gener- 
osity of Mrs. David P. Kimball a lecture 
was given at the February mass meeting 
by Mrs. Margaret L. Woods, on “Oxford: 
an Old University and its Continuity.” 
The lecture was illustrated by lantern 
slides, and at the close of the lecture 
Mrs. Woods gave interesting personal 
reminiscences of Ruskin. Mrs. Mary 
Terrell, of the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia, addressed the 
March mass meeting on “The Progress 
of Colored Women.” Mrs. Margaret 
Deland addressed the April mass meet- 
ing on “A Possible Compromise between 
Suffrage and Anti-Suffrage.”’ Miss A. E. 
F. Horniman, of England, founder of the 
Manchester Repertory Company, spoke 
to the students informally on March 20 
about intelligent public support of the 
drama. 

On April 22, Dr. David Snedden, 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, addressed the students who in- 
tend to teach, on public secondary 
school service as it has developed in 
Massachusetts, with special reference to 
the new requirements of certification for 
teachers in state-aided high schools in 
Massachusetts. A meeting under the 
auspices of the Boston Branch of the 
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Association of Collegiate Alumnae was 
held on March 16 in the interest of all 
students who plan to take up professional 
or other work after leaving college. 
Short addresses were given by Miss 
Alice Higgins, of the Associated Chari- 
ties, Mrs. Charlotte B. Ware, of the 
Warelands Dairy Farm, and Prof. W. 
M. Cole. 

On March 21 in Agassiz House Mr. 
Seumas MacManus gave a_ second 
reading from his works for the benefit of 
the decennial fund of the Class of 1902. 
Miss F. Glover, a special student, sang 
Irish songs. In addition to the proceeds 
from these two readings by Mr. Mac- 
Manus the Class has subscribed a con- 
siderable sum, so that the fund now 
amounts to about $1000. 

Two plays by special students in 
Radcliffe, members of Prof. Baker’s 
class in the Technique of the Drama, 
were presented by the Harvard Dra- 
matic Club on April 8, 11, and 13: Kid, 
a “sentimental romance” by E. C. 
Ehrlich, and The Foundlings, a farce by 
A. A. Hawley. The “Graduate Idler,” a 
play with a cast of graduates and former 
students, has become an annual custom. 
The play presented this year on April 26 
was Caterina, a dramatization by 
Katherine Searle, ’01, of ‘Mr. Gilfil’s 
Love Story.” The play was repeated on 
April 27 for about 400 pupils from high 
schools and private schools in and about 
Boston, who were the guests of the 
Idler Club. Mr. W. F. Merrill, a 
Harvard student, was good enough to 
give Miss Blair’s Renaissance, the play 
which won the MacDowell Fellowship 
for 1911-12, to the Idler Club, for its 
annual play, presented on April 29 and 
30, for the benefit of the Green Room 
Fund and the College Settlements Asso- 
ciation. 

The construction of Sarah Whitman 
Hall is progressing rapidly, and the Hall 
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will be ready for the students in Sep- 
tember. The Council has appointed as 
Mistress of the Hall Miss Margaret 
Gilman, °85-86, a daughter of Mr. 
Arthur Gilman, the first Secretary of the 
College. Miss Gilman has taught for 
several years, and has held the position 
of head of the Lincoln School, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Miss Caroline Farley, Librarian of 
Radcliffe from 1892 to 1908, died on 
March 14. She began her service when 
the collection of books known as the 
Radcliffe College Library was housed in 
the upper floor of Fay House; she saw 
this expand into the Gilman School 
building, and at last gave valuable as- 
sistance in making the plans for the 
new building. She gave herself unspar- 
ingly, and with marked efficiency to her 
work, 

The Dean represented the College at 
the annual meeting of the Naples Table 
Association for Promoting Laboratory 
Research by Women, which was held at 
Wellesley College on April 26 and 27. 
Miss Coes was elected President of the 
Association for the ensuing year, and 
Miss Irwin, the first Dean of the College, 
was elected a member of the Executive 
Committee for three years, 1912-15. 

A course of instruction in German 
pronunciation and elocution is to be 
offered to Radcliffe students in 1912-13 
by Mrs. Bertha I. Kagan, with the ap- 
proval of the German Department. 
This course will not count for a degree. 

The number of students registered in 
the gymnasium this year was 231. The 
course included regular attendance at 
hygiene conferences, field sports and the 
gymnasium classes. The events were 
two Athletic Association meets held in 
January and April, both of which were 
won by the Class of 1914; a demonstra- 
tion of the regular work of the gymna- 
sium in March; college team basket ball 
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games in Cambridge or Boston with 
Sargent and Posse Normal Schools, 
Mount Holyoke, Brown and Smith 
Colleges; and the regular class champion- 
ship games. The swimming pool was 
opened after the April recess for six 
weeks. 
ALUMNAE. 


The following new officers of the 
Radcliffe Club of New York have been 
elected: Pres., Margaret Sweeney, ’99; 
vice-pres., Mrs. W. T. Bush, ’96-99; 
sec., Agnes B. Morgan, ’01; treas., 
Blanche M. Dillon, ’90-92. 


Marriages. 


1895. Alice Greene Arnold to Heyliger 
A. deWindt, at Cambridge, Mar. 
16, 1912. 

1896-97. Lillian Hill Richardson to 
Charles Shepard Champney, at 
Arlington, April 24, 1912. 

1902-04. Susan Welles Shaw to John 
C. Lee, Feb. 5, 1912. 

1902. Winifred Morrill Woolls to 
Joseph J. Devine at Lowell, Oct. 
14, 1911. 

1905. Louisa Mabel Norton to Arthur 
W. Belcher, at West Somerville, 
July 18, 1911. 

1906. Ethel Lucretia Leighton to Harold 
Bacon Stanton, at Watertown, 
Aug. 28, 1911. 

1906. Helen Mabel Ramsay to Clarence 
Albert Pettengill, at Cambridge, 
Aug. 9, 1911. 

1907. Elsie Singmaster to Harold Steck 
Lewars, at Gettysburg, Pa., April 
17, 1912. 

1907-08. Anna Furth Terry to William 
S. Peachy, April 19, 1911. 

1909. Hilda Blackinton Johnson to 
Edward Kenway, at Winter Hill, 
April 7, 1912. 

1910-12. Margaret Manning Black to 
Rolland Mooney Edmonds, at 
Cambridge, April 17, 1912. 
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Death. 
1896. Louise Endicott 
April 10, 1912. 
Mary Coes, R. ’87. 


Strongman, 


STUDENT LIFE. 


The College seems at last to have 
awakened from its political drowse. Al- 
though so much of a world in itself that 
it seldom pays the slightest attention to 
happenings outside its sphere, it has this 
spring watched with keen-eyed interest 
the fortunes of the presidential candi- 
dates. Widespread discussion was heard 
on all sides during the week before the 
Massachusetts primaries when the ex- 
citement ran highest, but unfortunately 
it confined itself largely to personalities 
and questions of individual veracity in- 
stead of extending to the broader fields 
of policies and principles. Of course 
every candidate had his following and it 
was not long before these were organized 
into clubs. The Taft Club was first in 
the field, being formed early in March. 
It was soon followed by the Wilson Club 
and the La Follette Club. The Roose- 
velt men, as soon as their candidate be- 
came a factor in the campaign, formed 
their organization which, making up in 
enthusiasm for what it lacked in num- 
bers, stood, by April 30, on an equality 
with the Taft Club. 

About the middle of March the time- 
honored straw ballot was held under the 
auspices of these organizations. Inas- 
much as the moving spirits therein were 
Law School men, and also because the 
College felt that on the whole it was 
most ignorant of the merits of the re- 
spective candidates, and any vote on 
them would be a farce, a counter-move- 
ment was instituted. Placards appeared 
requesting all intelligent voters to cast 
their ballots for John W. Morse, more 
familiarly known as “John,” “restaur- 
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anteur,” and “character” asthe “Friend 
of the People.” Fora moment it seemed 
as if “John” would be the choice of the 
College, but on the day of the election the 
boom collapsed and Taft was renomin- 
ated. The result, omitting the lesser 
candidates, was as follows, the voting 
being preferential. 

Taft, 1113; Wilson, 918; Roosevelt, 
760; La Follette, 265; Harmon, 234. 
Taft had almost twice as many first 
choices as any other candidate. 

The three leading clubs manifested ad- 
ditional activity, also, when their candi- 
dates came to speak in Massachusetts. 
Parades were held, and sections in the 
hall set aside for the faithful when Taft 
and Roosevelt were speaking here. On 
the whole the awakening was surprising 
and the time and enthusiasm invested 
very considerable, but I suspect that the 
prolonged period of idleness enforced by 
the late spring was largely responsible, 
and that if the undergraduate body 
could have turned its energy into the ac- 
customed channels, political activity 
would have been far less noticeable. 

That the Yard elms were doomed has 
been the fear of the Corporation for sev- 
eral years. This fear was in April con- 
verted into a certainty. Of all those in 
the quadrangle between Holworthy and 
Gray only two showed any signs of life 
with the return of spring. So it was de- 
cided to cut them down after Class Day 
this year. Sixty-four small red oaks were 
planted to take their places, though it is 
predicted that a generation will elapse 
before they attain the size of the elms 
they are supplanting. It is also pleasant 
to note that ivy has been planted in the 
gardens around the walls of the build- 
ings, and honeysuckle at intervals along 
the fences. 

The Varsity Club, ground for which 
was broken a little more thana yearago, 
is now finished. As early as the middle 
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of April the crew was eating there and 
as fast as the rooms were finished they 
were thrown open for use. The Club is a 
three-story building adjoining the Union 
and of the same style of architecture. 
The main part is 36 by 72 feet with a 
large porch on the westerly end. Inside 
it is finished in hand-hewn oak with tile 
floors and crimson hangings. It consists 
of a handsome entrance hall, a large liv- 
ing-room, and a grill-room, all on the 
ground floor. 

Upstairs there are a large dining-room 
and several smaller ones. These are the 
living quarters. The third story has bed- 
rooms and baths. 

The Club house is a memorial to F. H. 
Burr, ’09, whose picture will hang in the 
living-room. It was dedicated at a 
large dinner on May 18. 

The Union elections were held on 
April 4, and resulted as follows: Pres., 
Major H. L. Higginson, [’55]; vice-pres., 
W. M. E. Whitelock, ’13, of Baltimore, 
Md.; sec., H. R. Hitchcock, Jr., ’14, of 
Pukoo, Molokai, H. I.; governing board, 
L. Withington, Jr., 2L., of Honolulu, H. 
I.; F. C. Gray, 1L., of Chestnut Hill; R. 
T. P. Storer, ’14, of Boston; C. E. Brick- 
ley, 15, of Everett; W. T. Gardiner, 14, 
of Gardiner, Me.; H. B. Gardner, ’13, of 
New York, N. Y.; library committee, 
Prof. C. T. Copeland, ’82; Prof. Bliss 
Perry; P. J. Roosevelt, ’13; G. F. Plimp- 
ton, ’14; Prof. E. C. Moore; F. W. Hub- 
bell, °18; and A. C. Redfield, ’14. The 
Governing Board elected H. S. Thomp- 
son, 99, chairman, and H. R. Hitch- 
cock, Jr., ’14, secretary. A week after 
the election the Governing Board met to 
consider a plan for turning the billiard- 
room in the basement into a swimming- 
pool. At the time there had been several 
requests for such a pool, but the Com- 
mittee did not feel that the demand was 
urgent enough to warrant building one. 
The plans discussed, however, called for 
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a pool about 80 feet long with a sloping 
depth of from four to eight feet. 

The membership figures for the year 
show still a slight falling off, the total of 
3770 for this year being 47 less than last. 
Yet this decrease is due entirely to a 
change in the associate life memberships, 
all others showing a distinct increase. 
The participating life membership insti- 
tuted two years ago has increased very 
considerably. The library committee re- 
ports an addition of 343 books to the 
shelves, bringing the total up to 11,033 
volumes. 

The accounts of the restaurant are 
very encouraging, there being a net gain 
in this department of $2093. In other 
accounts the Union also made, but the 
loss in running expenses was enough to 
more than balance this and the Union 
again fell behind, the deficit being 
$1629.04 compared with $797.45 for last 
year. 

The entertainments this year have 
been, as is usually the case, lectures, 
readings and class reunions. Since 
March, of course, there has been a fall- 
ing off in the lectures with the advent of 
spring, but such speakers as the late 
Prof. A. L. Rotch, h ’91, Detective 
Burns, Lincoln Steffens, and Dean E. R. 
Thayer, ’88, of the Law School, lectured 
on their specialties to large audiences. 
Mr. Copeland’s readings seem perennial- 
ly popular, and the six he gave this year 
were crowded almost to suffocation. 

Outside lectures, too, have not been 
wanting. The quantity and variety of 
subjects discussed beyond the walls of 
the lecture-rooms, and the number of 
men who come here to deliver them, 
would, if compiled fora single year, be 
appalling. Every conceivable branch of 
human industry seems to have its ear- 
nest exponent, and if a man were to at- 
tempt to attend all the lectures given 
he would be daily dragged a dozen dif- 
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ferent ways, or if not, talked into insen- 
sibility. 

The financial need of the Boston 
Opera House and the musical craving of 
the Harvard undergraduate have lately 
been brought into close connection by 
the establishment here of the Opera 
Club. After a great deal of energy had 
been expended upon drumming up en- 
thusiasm for the Opera, the Club came 
into being through the medium of a din- 
ner at which ways and means of giving 
seats to the undergraduate at prices 
within his reach were discussed at 
length. The upshot of the matter was 
that Director Russell very generously 
offered to sell certain seats regularly to 
Harvard men at a reduction provided 
they were members of the Club, — an 
offer with which the Club eagerly closed, 
and as a result Harvard men can and 
will be regular patrons of the Opera. 

The dramatic mill has been grinding 
steadily and the public has been treated 
to a varied assortment of amateur per- 
formances. As is usually the case, the 
Pudding Show was the best. The book 
was written by E. L. McKinney, 712, 
and the music by F. R. Hancock, ’12, 
with incidental pieces by F. L. Allen, ’12, 
and C. D. Clifton, 12. There were six 
performances including the innovation of 
a matinée. The cast follows: 


Below Zero. 


James Higdig, president of the American Ice 
J. Munroe, 13 


Trust, 
Adolphus Chalkstones, New York manager of 


the American Ice Trust, G. S. Silsbee, '13 
Henry Chalkstones, his son, 
F. R. Hancock, '12 
Dardanelles Bixby, ward of James Higdig 
and office man in Chalkstones’ office, 
R. C. Benchley, '12. 
Pinkering Snaffles, ex-roommate of Bixby 
and ex-bookseller of New York, 
P. M. Hollister, 13 
Stolid Steve, Hugglesland manager of the Ice 
Trust, T. W. Barnes, 2d, '12 
Eskimo Pat, proprietor of the Three Jolly 
Whalebones in Hugglesland, S. Nichols, ’13 
Chief Wug, of the Hugglesland,. Eskimos 
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which are related by marriage to the Wah- 
oh-wahs, H. T. Deane, '12 
Ariovistus Paterson, uncle of Anne Higdig, 
K. S. Billings, ’12 
Gloriana Griggs, one of the New York Griggs, 
E. P. Pierce, '12 
Anne Higdig, daughter of James Higdig, 
R. Clifford, '12 
Etta Patterson, aunt of Anne Higdig, 
J. Simpkins, ’12 
Chauffeur, of the Arctic Taxi Service, 
F. Gooding, '12 
Polar Bear, an Eskimo capital punishment, 
W. P. Tobey, °12 
Interpreter to Chief Wug, R. Asano, 
Shinola, Eskimo maiden, W. F. Phillips, 
Red Cap, T. W. Barnes, 2d, 
Ticket Seller, P. K. Houston, 
First Gate Keeper, H. C. Dewey,’ 
Second Gate Keeper, A. B. Richardson, 
Announcer, E. C. Sprague, 
Messenger, U.S. J. Sullivan, ’ 
Telephone Girl, F. W. Hubbell, 
News girl, O. W. Roosevelt, 
Late man, J. R. Pratt, 
Baggage man, A. Strong, ’ 
Husband, H. Cutting, 
Wife, R. W. Bennett, 13 


Not long after the last performance of 
the “Pudding Show”’ the Pi Eta offered 
The Impostor, a musical comedy in two 
acts. The book was by J. L. Hannan, 
12, lyrics and music by H. W. Cheney, 
"12, and R. L. Blaikie, ’14, with addi- 
tional musical numbers by D. N. 
Tweedy, ’12, and D. H. Bigelow, ’13. 

The cast was as follows: 


The Impostor. 


Alex Battendorf, An American, the Real 
King, formerly of Cambridge, 
P. S. Bliss, '14 
Jimmie Caldwell, His Friend, the False King, 
formerly of Cambridge, H. W. Cheney, '12 
Sam Jackson, ‘‘Shins,” Jimmie’s Body Guard, 
D. Needham, '13 
General Misbarck, the Chancellor, 
J. Indekofer, '13 
Dike of Ponce, a Nobleman and Tippler, 
W. Bulkeley, '15 
Captain Oratz, Captain of the Castle Guard, 
J. H. Perry, 12 
Jack Mulroney, a Trainer of Athletes, 
W. M. Parker, ’12 
Bishop of Tulane, T. E. Alcorn, '13 
Marguerite, the daughter of the Duke, 
R. H. Allen, '14 
Florentine Farrington, a Chorus Girl, New 
York City, W. Leonhauser, '13 
Silvia, Duchess of Rhinland, Ruler of My- 
thyopia, the King’s Betrothed, 
C. G. Browne, '13 
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Executioner, F. O. Berquist, '12 

Chorus Girls — C. T. Callander, 13, A. T. 
Foster, '13, S. T. Guild, '13, W. H. Heywood, 
"12, W. A. Hood, '12, H. A. McLean, '14, A. 
W. Rolfe, ’12, C. von Tobel, '14. 

Chorus Men —G. E. Akerson, '12, G. F. 
Cherry, ’13, P. Dunbar, '12, W. K. Green, '13, 
M. S. Robbins, ’12, 8S. M. Shotwell, ’14, P. J. 
C. Ughetta, '12, W. A. Wilson, '13. 

Ponies — E. C. Brown, '12, W. M. Conant, 
12, H. Dunbar, '13, B. Miller, '14, H. S. Og- 
den, ’12, H. E. Ripley, ’14, F. H. Smith, '12. 


The Elizabethan revivals of the D. U. 
are always popular and this year more 
so than ever. Ralph Roister Doister, by 
Nicholas Udall, was given five times, not 
only in Cambridge and Boston, but also 
in Exeter and Wellesley. 


Ralph Roister Doister. 

Ralph Roister Doister, R.C. Benchley, '12 
Mathew Merygreeke, R. F. Duncan, '12 
Gawyn Goodlucke, H. W. Miller, '12 
Tristram Trusty, P. J. Stearns, '13 
Dobinet Doughtie, O.W.Haussermann, '12 
Tom Truepenie, J. P. Gifford, ’14 
Sym Sureby, R. D. Whittemore, '13 
Scrivener, F. C. Rogerson, '13 
Dame Christian Custance, 

T. M. Spelman, '13 
Margerie Mumblecrust, R. Murray, '12 
Tibet Talkapace, W. F. Merrill, uC. 
Annot Alyface, C. M. Burr, '14 

Servants and Musicians to Roister Doister, 
— I. Poole, ’12, J. R. Desha, ’12, D. J. P. Win- 
gate, 14, J. B. Munn, ’12, and G. S. Deming, 
2G.8. 

As is its custom, the Dramatic Club 
offered this spring four one-act plays 
written by students either in the Univer- 
sity or in Radcliffe. Three performances 
were given about the middle of April as 
follows: 

The Head of the Family, a tragedy by G. F. 


Abbott, 1G. 

O. Lyding, 1G. 
Miss A. E. Borden 
Miss Mary Cooper 
W. Hammond, uC. 


John Farley, 

Clara, his wife, 

Hettie, their daughter, 
Henry, their son, E 


Alaric Jourdan’s House, a tragedy by R. M. 
Townsend, 1G. 
Alaric Jourdan, a fur trader, 
W. C. Woodward, '12 
Amelie, his wife, Miss Marian Gragg 
Jim Clay, employed by the North Coast Sup- 
ply Company, W. A. Searle, 1G. 
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Kid, a ‘‘sentimental episode”’ by Miss E. C. 
Ebrlich, Radcliffe Sp. 
Sam, an enlisted man, J. K. Hodges, ’14 
Joe, also in the navy, R. D. Whittemore, '13 
Jake, a newsboy, A. Jaretzki, Jr., '13 
A girl, Miss Charlotte Adams 


The Foundlings, a farce-comedy, by Miss 


A. A. Hawley, Radcliffe Sp. 
Lord De Lys, L. de J. Harvard, '15 
Sir Peter Bale, R. Pichel, 14 
Mr. James Jardine, J. R. K. Taylor, uC. 
Delia Selkirk, Miss Dorothy Brewer 
Marjorie Selkirk, Miss Katharine Munroe 
Lois Delmore, Miss Katharine Shortall 
Mrs. Marchmont, Miss Fannie Phillips 
Jacob, Lord De Lys’ butler, Max Parry, 1G. 

The result of the elections in Phillips 
Brooks House for the year ending Feb- 
ruary, 1913, was as follows: Brooks 
House Association: Pres., A. J. Lowrey, 
18, of Honolulu, H. I.; vice-pres., L. 
Withington, Jr., 2L., of Honolulu, H. I.; 
sec., G. F. Cherry, 718, of Roslindale; 
treas., C. MacR. Makepiece, ’13, of 
Providence, R. I.; librarian, W. Tufts, 
Jr., ’18, of Boston. 

The Advocate held its spring elections 
in April and chose the following as liter- 
ary editors: H. G. Byng, sC., of London, 
Eng.; H. R. Carey, ’13, of Cambridge; 
P. J. Roosevelt, ’13, of New York; A. P. 
McMahon, ’18, of Mexico City, Mexico; 
H. S. Ross, ’18, of Jamaica Plain, and 
P. W. Thayer, ’14, of Springfield. 

In the first week of March C. D. Brit- 
ten, 12, of Cambridge, was elected pre- 
sident of The Monthly for the remainder 
of the year, in place of R. Douglas, ’12, 
resigned. In May, Osgood Williams, ’14, 
was added to the board as business man- 
ager. 

In April The Illustrated also elected 
their men for 1913 as follows: Editor-in- 
chief, H. B. Gill, 13, of Lockport, N. Y.; 
business manager, S. F. Withe, 714, of 
Springfield; secretary, P. J. White, Jr., 
"13, of Green Ridge, N.Y.; regular liter- 
ary editors: W. J. Berkowitz, ’14, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. O. Fenn, ’14, of 
Cambridge; W. A. Hamlin, ’13, of Lud- 
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low, Vt.; A. J. Jobin, 18, of Cambridge; 
S. M. Seymour, ’13, of Chatham, N. Y. 

Under the efficient management of 
J. R. Sibley, ’12, the University Register, 
the publication of which was this year 
taken over by the Student Council, was 
successful enough to warrant the election 
of a board for next year. It is composed 
of: Chairman, W. S.Witmer, ’12, of Win- 
chester; manager, A. K. Reading, uL., of 
Cambridge; editors: P. G. M. Austin, 
"13, of Santa Barbara, Cal.; R. B. Batch- 
elder, 13, of Salem; A. J. Lowrey, ’13, of 
Honolulu, Hawaii; G. N. Phillips, 13, of 
Middletown Springs, Vt.; E. D. Smith, 
”13, of Chicago, IIl.; W. Tufts, Jr., ’13, of 
Boston; W. M. E. Whitelock, 713, of 
Baltimore, Md.; H. B. Gill, ’13, of Lock- 
port, N. Y.; and W. L. Ustick, 713, of St. 
Louis, Mo., from the Student Council 
Committee on Organizations, and J. R. 
Sibley, ’12, of Rochester, N. Y., from the 
Graduate Schools. 

In the first of the Annual Inter- 
scholastic Architectural Competitions 
among Harvard, Michigan, Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, Cornell, and Technology, 
G. E. Graves, 1G.S., received honorable 
mention in the first class and H. D. Bar- 
ton, 1G.S., honorable mention in the sec- 
ond class. 

J. G. Gilkey, ’12, of Watertown, won 
the competition for the Baccaulaureate 
Hymn. On May |, it being the night 
of the full moon, the Seniors held a 
barbecue on Soldier’s Field which was a 
signal success. The Class paraded the 
streets of Cambridge following a band, 
and then marched down to the field, 
where side shows of various kinds en- 
tertained them until a late hour. The 
arrangements were in charge of T. S. 
Ross, ’12, of Jamaica Plain, the chair- 
man of the Entertainment Committee. 

Class Day this year will be on June 18 
and Commencement June 20. The 
Senior Spread will be held in Memo- 
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rial on the evening before Class Day. 
W. Tufts, Jr., "13, has been appointed 
head usher for the Spread and A. J. 
Lowrey, ’18, head usher for Class Day. 

The subject for this year’s triangular 
debate among Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton was: “Resolved, that the 
United States should accept the princi- 
ple of monopoly control of industry, and 
regulate prices in all cases where the 
monopoly has been brought about by the 
operation of economic laws.” The de- 
bate was held on April 29, Harvard up- 
holding the affirmative against Yale at 
New Haven, and defending the negative 
against Princeton in Cambridge. Prince- 
ton won the contest, and both Harvard 
teams were defeated. The debate at 
New Haven was extremely close, the 
home team winning by its arguments 
only. In Cambridge, Princeton, though 
debating before a strange audience in a 
strange hall, was clearly superior. The 
make-up of the Harvard teams was as 
follows: for the affirmative against Yale, 
J. A. Donovan, 13, A. A. Berle, Jr., 13, 
and M. Suravitz, ’13, with T. J. Moore, 
@L., as alternate; for the negative against 
Princeton, C. B. Randall, ’12, L. A. Ma- 
honey, °13, and I. Levin, 14, with G. K. 
Gardner, 1L., and F. F. Greenman, ’14, 
as alternates. There was also another tri- 
angular debate held on May 10 for Fresh- 
man teams from Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton on the subject: “Resolved, 
that the initiative and referendum be 
generally adopted in the American 
States.” The debate was won by Yale, 
both Harvard teams being beaten. 

The officers of the Cercle Frangais for 
next year are: Pres., J. S. Abreu, '14, of 
Havana, Cuba; vice-pres., P. L. Cable, 
14, of Rock Island, IIl.; sec., C. W. 
Cheney, ’15, of Boston; treas., J. H. Rip- 
ley, ’14, of Hempstead, L. I.; counsel- 
lors, Professor W. H. Schofield, Professor 
L. Allard, J. H. Hyde, ’98, of New York, 
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N. Y.; and R. W. Williams, ’12, of Balti- 
more, Md. 

The Pierian Sodality, though 104 
years old this year, is as good as ever it 
was. Witness these remarks of Mr. H. 
T. Parker’s upon its concert this spring. 
“In a word, the ‘Pierian’ was a real or- 
chestra. For to technical ability, pre- 
cision, and security, it added in novel 
measure the higher, the finer, the imag- 
inative, intuitive, and expressive virtues 
ef orchestral playing when it is not a 
routine or a pastime, but an ambition 
and an art. More than one of its audi- 
ence heard it amazed.” High praise this, 
and by all accounts, well deserved! The 
officers of the Sodality are: Pres., R. H. 
Anderson, ’14, of Lynn; vice-pres., H. C. 
Greene, ’14, of Baltimore, Md.; sec., F. 
E. Hulse, ’15, of Cambridge; manager, 
K. McIntosh, ’14, of New York; con- 
ductor, L. G. Del Castillo, 714. 

R. Lowell, 12, and S. S. Hanks, ’12, 
were appointed first and second marshal 
respectively of the Memorial Society for 
the celebration on May 30. C. M. 
Storey, ’12, was appointed later in place 
of Hanks, resigned. 

Phi Beta Kappa elected three of its 
honorary members from the Senior Class 
in March. They were: Ralph Lowell of 
Chestnut Hill, Daniel Dahl of Roxbury, 
and Donald N. Tweedy of Danbury, 
Conn. The orator for the Society this 
spring will be M. J. J. Jusserand, h ’07, 
French Ambassador to the United 
States, and the poet, J. J. Chapman, ’84. 
The oration will be read and the poem 
delivered in Sanders Theatre at noon on 
June 17. 

The chief work of the Student Council 
this year has been, besides the publica- 
tion of the University Register, the com- 
pilation of an adequate and permanent 
model for class constitutions. This 
model was issued in March and differed 
from the ordinary haphazard constitu- 
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tions that preceded it chiefly in its 
scheme of nominating and of preferen- 
tial voting for class officers. In the 
Senior year, however, the scheme will 
be the same as has always been pursued. 

The Freshman Class elections were 
held very late in the year. They re- 
sulted as follows: Pres., C. E. Brickley, 
of Everett; vice-pres., D. K. Packard, of 
Roxbury; secretary-treasurer, W. H. 
Claflin, Jr., of Boston; members of the 
Student Council, H. Francke, of Cam- 
bridge; M. B. Phillips, of Newton Cen- 
tre; F. Wigglesworth, of Milton. 

The “Freshman Red Book” seems 
in this its third year to be established 
firmly on its feet. It is a record of the 
activities of the Class, and also a full di- 
rectory of the individuals, and may be 
said to be a University Register, a book 
of ready reference, and a compendium of 
“Class Lives” in miniature. The com- 
mittee in charge of its publication is 
composed of: T. K. Richards, of Spo- 
kane, Wash., chairman; F. L. Cole, of 
Duluth, Minn., J. L. Foley, of Medford, 
T. L. O’Connor, of Boston, G. H. Shaw, 
of Boston, and G. H. Williams, of Balti- 
more, Md. 

The elections to the Dining Council 
for next year are: from Memorial, T. W. 
Palmer, Jr., 2L., Q. Reynolds, ’14, and 
L. Withington, 1L.; and from Randall, 
A. P. Gradolph, 713, O. B. A. McManus, 
uL., and L. O. Wright, ’14. 

C. M. Storey, ’12. 


ATHLETICS. 


Baseball. 

This year the first practice outside the 
cage was held on March 19, exactly ten 
days later than in 1911. And even then 
work outside did not begin in earnest, 
for a snowstorm covered the field so deep 
the next day that it was impossible to 
use it for a week. However, inasmuch as 
Coach Sexton had not called out the 
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candidates until much later than last 
year, the period of work in the cage was 
not unnecessarily prolonged, nor the 
time spent indoors wasted. The first 
game played was as usual the practice 
game with the Red Sox on April 9. Dur- 
ing the whole afternoon a fine light snow 
drifted across the field, making it soggy 
and slippery. As a result, accurate field- 
ing was impossible, and pitching a diffi- 
cult and thankless task. The cold 
stopped the game when seven innings 
had been played. At that time the pro- 
fessionals were in the lead 2 to 0, having 
made only 4 hits off Felton, but having 
received 11 bases on balls. On the whole 
the game was listless and dispiriting. 

During the recess, bad weather handi- 
capped the team on its southern trip, and 
as a result 3 out of the 6 games had to be 
canceled. Of the remaining ones, Hare 
vard won the first, easily defeating 
Catholic University 15 to 2, Georgetown 
the second, 5 to 1, Reynolds’s home run 
being our only score, and Harvard the 
third, beating Columbia 8 to 5 in a game 
decided by Clark’s home run in the 
eighth with the bases full. 

Since the Easter recess the team has 
played 10 games. Of these the first with 
Bates was lost 3 to 2, owing principally 
to errors. The other Maine colleges 
were all defeated. 

The game with the University of Ver- 
mont, however, was hard fought, ending 
in a tie after 11 scoreless innings. In this 
the team displayed great improvement 
in the field, playing close and errorless 
ball, but as may be guessed from the 
score, showing up weak at the bat. 

On the whole, the prospects for the 
Yale game were excellent. In Felton, 
Harvard had a remarkably swift and 
untiring pitcher, and one who could be 
depended on. He was ably backed by 
Bartholf and Hardy, who could take 
their turn in the box when necessary. 
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Behind the bat, were Reeves and Young, 
both of whom were veterans. S. P. Clark 
at first, though only a Sophomore, had 
shown up well in the field, and at the bat 
he was one of the best men on the team. 
Capt. Potter was playing in his custom- 
ary good form in both departments. 
Short-stop and third base were unde- 
cided early in May, but from indications 
then Desha would probably retain the 
position at short-stop he held last year, 
and Wingate of the 1914 team take third 
base; although Gibson, last year’s third 
baseman, had a chance to foreé Wingate 
from third to short, thus displacing 
Desha. For the fielders Babson, a vet- 
eran, and Reynolds of the 1914 team 
seemed sure of left and right field re- 
spectively, on their hitting ability, while 
Wigglesworth had the call on F. H. 
Clark and o‘hers at centre. On the 
whole, however, in spite of the fact that 
individually the team was powerful and 
seasoned, they seemed in the early games 
to be unable to hit the ball, and lacked 
team-play — failings which, it was 
hoped, the weeks would eradicate. 

The season’s schedule follows, with the 
scores up to the time of going to press: 


April 9. 


H., 0; a Sox, 2 (7 innings) (at 


oston). 
. H., 15; Catholic Univ., 2 (at Wash- 
ington). 
. H., 1; Georgetown Univ., 5 


(at 
Georgetown). 
8; Columbia, 5 (at New York). 


: Vermont, O (11 innings). 

; Bowdoin, 

; Amherst, 2. 

: Lafayette, f 

: Holy Cross at Worcester, 7. 

; Syracuse, 2. 

; Dartmouth, 9. 

" Brown. 

Princeton. 

Pennsylvania at 
vania. 

Exeter. 

Williams. 

Brown at Providence. 

Pilgrims. 

Yale at New Haven. 

Yale at Cambridge. 

Yale at New York (in case of 
a tie). 


Pennsyl- 


Be SEES 
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The Freshman baseball team has been 
coached this season by J. P. Kennedy, 
12. Early scores were not remarkable 
either way, but by the first of May the 
team seemed rounding into shape. Its 
games to date of going to press were as 
follows: 

April 24. H. 1915, 6; Newton High, 7. 

April 27. H. 1915, 5; St. Mark’s, 3, 

May 1. H. 1915, 10; Waltham High, 11. 

The manager of the team is Lawrence 
Cunningham, ’15, of Longwood, and his 
assistant is L. F. Hooper, 15, of Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


Crack. 


It was decided by the Athletic Advis- 
ory Committee that this spring there 
would be no training trip during the 
Easter recess. This decision was prob- 
ably due to the fact that such a trip, de- 
pendent upon weather conditions, would 
owing to the late winter be in all proba- 
bility a failure. So, regular track work 
for both Varsity and Freshman squads 
began on April 1 and continued to the 
recess, beginning again immediately 
afterwards. 

The prospects about May 1 for the 
meet with Yale were not bright. A de- 
plorable weakness in the sprints, acci- 
dents especially, the pulling of tendons 
among the hurdlers, and the customary 
lack of pole-vaulters all combined to 
produce a gloomy outlook. Yale, how- 
ever, was also very weak at the time, 
having lost her best point winners by 
graduation, and havingnone to take their 
places. Harvard’s best chances were 
again in the distance runs. 

The pulling of tendons in practice, 
which has been the curse of Harvard’s 
track teams during the last three or four 
years, is attributed to the fact that the 
track is situated in the Stadium. The con- 
crete holds the cold and dampness for a 
long time, and it is believed that this 
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chills the air, causing the muscles of 
the leg to contract unnecessarily, and 
thereby increase the possibility of pull- 
ing tendons. Though of course this is 
but a conjecture it seems plausible, and 
accounts for the excess of pulled tendons 


_in Harvard above other colleges. 


The first chance to try out the mate- 
rial this spring came in the interclass 
track games on May 1. In these, the 
best time was that of W. A. Barron, Jr., 
in the quarter-mile. He defeated F. W. 
Capper, ’15, and D. P. Ranney, by about 
a yard in 50 2-5 secs. T. Cable also did 
well, winning the hammer throw and se- 
curing second in the broad jump, al- 
though in neither performance was his 
distance remarkable. On the whole, 
however, considering that it was practi- 
cally the first good day of spring, the 
marks set were at least up to the aver- 
age. The Juniors won the meet with 45 
points, and the other classes finished as 
follows: Freshmen, 34; Sophomores, 
25 2-3; Seniors, 12 1-3. 

The Freshman track team gave pro- 
mise of exceptional ability early in the 
season. R. Tower in the sprints gave a 
consistently good account of himself, 
taking both dashes in the meet with 
Andover. F. W. Capper, too, was good 
in the quarter-mile, and in the pole- 
vault J. B. Camp broke the Freshman 
record with a vault of 11 feet 9 inches. 
The score with Andover was extremely 
one-sided, the Freshmen getting 78 
points to Andover’s 18. 

The captain of the team is R. Tower, 
°15; the coach is O. M. Chadwick, 1L.; 
and the manager G. W. Merch, with 
J.S. Fleek as his assistant. 


Football, 


Spring practice for next fall’s eleven 
began on April 1, being postponed from 
March 25 on account of the soggy con- 
dition of the ground. It lasted for only 
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two weeks, but gave the men opportun- 
ity to acquire valuable instruction. It 
ended with a forty-minute scrimmage, in 
which the players showed a marked im- 
provement from their form of two weeks 
previous. G. F. Plimpton, °14, is assist- 
ant football manager. 

The schedule for next fall is as fol- 


. Maine. 
. Holy Cross, 
. Williams, 
. Amherst. 
6. Brown. 
. Princeton. 
9. Vanderbilt. 
. Dartmouth. 
. Yale, at New Haven. 


The introduction of Vanderbilt into 
the schedule displaces Carlisle, Cornell, 
or West Point, as the case may be. Yet 
it has the merit of introducing a South- 
ern college team into the Stadium and 
thereby strengthening our affiliations 
with that section of the country. 

The date of the Freshman game with 
Yale 1916 has been set for November 16 
at New Haven. 

Dockep. 

Though not a member of the Intercol- 
legiate League, owing to Faculty re- 
quirements, Harvard may be said to be 
at least equal to Princeton, thechampion. 
For each team defeated the other once, 
the score in both cases being 3 to 2. Har- 
vard also defeated the strong Canadian 
colleges, St. Francis Xavier and McGill, 
the former 7 to 2 and the latter 3 to 0. 

On the whole, the team went through a 
most successful season. The games 
with the Canadian teams showed Hunt- 
ington in splendid form on the offense 
and Gardner equally clever at goal. In 
the McGill game, Gardner had 30 stops 
to his credit. 

After these two games the team 
slumped, and seemed to lose speed. 
Huntington had a bad knee, and the 
forwards were used up, so that although 
Dartmouth was beaten 7 to 3 the match 
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was ragged and the team, far from dis- 
playing the form of the previous week, 
seemed to manifest signs of disruption. 

In the Yale game it was the impregna- 
ble defense of the Harvard seven, com- 
bined with its speed on the attack, that 
won a slow and disorganized contest. 
The score was 4 to 0, and three of the 
goals were netted in the opening mo- 
ments of play. Secure in this lead and 
confident that the defense was impene- 
trable, the team slowed down later and 
played without dash. 

The second Yale game was held in 
New Haven and Harvard was defeated 3 
to 2. The defeat was due primarily to dis- 
organization arising from the poor condi- 
tion of the ice. In the beginning of the 
game Yale had things all her own way, 
caging three goals in rapid succession, 
but later on when the Harvard offense 
caught on to the situation, Harvard was 
far better, and towards the end it was 
only the most desperate sort of defense 
that kept the score from being tied. 

In the deciding game, Harvard got 
away with a rush, and led at the end of 
the half, 4 to 0. Huntington’s knee went 
back on him more or less in the second 
half,and Yale was able to score twice. At 
no time, however, was victory in doubt. 

The team that played against Yale 
was as follows: |.e., Sortwell; l.c., Dun- 
can; r.c., Huntington; r.e., Pierce, 
Palmer; c.p., Blackall; p., Willetts; g., 
Gardner. In addition to these men 
Houston and Smart received their 
hockey insignia. 

Early in March, G. W. Hornfeck of 
the Wanderers Hockey Club, and coach 
of the Princeton seven, chose three Har- 
vard men for his All-Collegiate Team. 
They were Huntington at left wing, 
Sortwell at right wing,.and Blackall at 
coverpoint. Other players whom he con- 
sidered worthy of mention were Duncan, 
Pierce, and Willetts. 
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On April 5, Henry B. Gardner, 713, of 
New York, was elected captain for 1912- 
19138. He prepared at St. Paul’s and 
played goal on his Freshman team. Last 
year he was on the squad and this winter 
played goal regularly. 

The prospects fornext year’s teamare, 
as usual, excellent. Although three for- 
wards graduate, F. H. Palmer, ’18, who 
was in nearly every game, will be back; 
so will, of course, Sortwell, the right wing 
this year. Other candidates for positions 
are H. N. Baldwin, 18, H. C. Morgan, 
*14, S. Adams, ’14, M. B. Phillips, ’15, 
and T. De Windt, 15. For the defense, 
Willetts and Gardner are back, and to 
fill Blackall’s place there are E. A. 
Graustein, ’13, D. J. P. Wingate, ’14, P. 
H. Smart, ’14, and W. H. Claflin, Jr., °15. 

Harvard has a great advantage over 
other colleges in an indoor rink, where 
good ice may be had independent of 
weather conditions. This alone would be 
sufficient to turn out a better developed 
team than the average, but the fact that 
the B. A. A. team composed of picked 
men from by-gone Harvard teams prac- 
tice nightly against the Varsity, ensures 
us year in and year out a clever and well- 
coached team, generally the best among 
the colleges. 

R. St. B. Boyd, ’14, of Dedham, has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
team. 

Before meeting Yale, the Freshman 
team had gone through a hard schedule, 
with only one defeat, which was inflicted 
by St. Paul’s School. Against Yale, how- 
ever, team-play went to pieces and they 
were defeated 6 to 1. The fact that the 
surface of the rink was so covered with 
slush and water that accurate passing 
was impossible, was responsible for this, 
but Yale’s shooting was extremely accu- 
rate, and penetrated the defense again 
and again. 

The following men won their Fresh- 
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man hockey numerals in the game with 
Yale, 1915: R. Burns, of West New- 
ton; W. H. Claflin, Jr., of Boston; E. 
O. Handy, of Barnstable; M. L. 
Greeley, Jr., of Winnetka, Ill.; D. C. 
Josephs, of Newport, R. I.; M. B. Phil- 
lips, of Newton Centre; E. J. Tapping, 
Jr., of Milwaukee, Wis.; G. M. Taylor, 
of Cobalt, Conn.; H. P. Trainor, of 
Brookline; W. McL. Washburn, of New 
York, N. Y.; F. Wigglesworth, of Milton; 
B. B. Williams, of Dedham; P. Winsor, 
of Weston. 


Rowing. 


Though the ice was two weeks late in 
breaking up last spring, it lasted even 
longer this spring and the crew did not 
get on the river till March 16. Even then 
the ice in the Basin held for a long time 
and only the shorter stretches up the 
river were used. 

Though a good crew on paper the de- 
velopment of the Varsity was retarded 
by changes in the order and in the per- 
sonnel. The problem of a stroke was 
hard. Newton, an excellent stroke, was 
necessary on the other side of the boat, 
and Eager and Goodale were also tried; 
but by early May Chanler was rowing 
stroke, with Metcalf, 7, Capt. Strong, 6, 
Newton, 5, Goodale, 4, Q. Reynolds, 3, 
E. Morgan, 2, and Balch, bow. C. 
Abeles was regular coxswain. Of these 
men Metcalf, Strong, Newton, Goodale, 
Balch, and Abeles are veterans of last 
year’s boat; Morgan comes from the 
Varsity four, and Reynolds from the 
Freshman four. Chanler would have 
stroked the 1914 eight last year if he had 
not been on probation. 

The date for the Yale race is June 21. 
There was a race over the mile and seven 
eighths course in the Basin on May 27, 
among Harvard, Cornell, and Prince- 
ton. The race with Cornell is an annual 
feature (and has been an annual defeat), 
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but Princeton has not rowed us since 
1874, when the two colleges raced in the 
Intercollegiate Regatta at Saratoga. 
Since the completion of Carnegie’s lake, 
Princeton has improved rapidly in row- 
ing, and finished second in a triangular 
race last year with Cornell and Yale. 

A shell of a new form was presented to 
the crews this year designed by C. H. 
Crane, ’94. The stern is chopped off 
square, making the boat about 7 feet 
shorter and giving it about 3—4 inch less 
draught. 

In a 2-mile race rowed with the Anna- 
polis second crew at Annapolis on April 
27, the second crew was defeated by four 
lengths in the fast time of 10 min. 29 
sec. The weather conditions were only 
fairly good. The order of the second 
crew was as follows: Stroke, Eager; 7, 
Mills; 6, Stratton; 5, Curtis; 4, F. Trum- 
bull; 3, Nelson; 2, Cutler; bow, Carver; 
cox., A. Abeles. 

R. Lowell, 12, of-Chestnut Hill is 
manager of the Varsity, A. S. Neilson of 
New York, assistant, and G. L. Aspin- 
wall, 714, of Chestnut Hill, second as- 
sistant. W. P. Fay of New York is man- 
ager of the Freshman Crew, assisted by 
G. W. F. Prescott of Boston. 

The following were the first taken to 
the training table for the crew from the 
Freshman Class: B. Harwood, H. A. Mur- 
ray, H. Parkman, W. B. Pirnie, T. W. 
Storrow, W. Trumbull, A. V. Weather- 
head, and F. B. Withington. 


Association Football. 


The game of soccer has lost none of its 
surprising popularity in the last twelve 
months, and although this year the 
season was not so successful as last, next 
year promises well. 

The first of the spring games was with 
the General Electric Company’s team of 
Lynn, and resulted in a tie. The next 
two games, played about the middle of 
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March with teams from Fall River, and 
from the Fore River Shipyards, were de- 
feats. The first of the league games, that 
with Yale, played on March 27, was like- 
wise a defeat, our opponents winning by 
the score of 4 to 0 principally by superior 
team-play. Another defeat, this time at 
the hands of the United Football Club 
of Manchester, N. H., was followed by a 
clean-cut victory over Cornell in the 
second league contest, 6 to 0. At Moors- 
town, N. J., however, Pennsylvania 
proved superior and Harvard lost, 5 to 2. 
The next day, the tables were turned 
upon Haverford, and the season closed 
with another victory, this time over Co- 
lumbia at New York, 2 to 1. 

Thus at the end in spite of a most dis- 
couraging record in the early part of the 
year, Harvard came out of the league 
games with three victories to its credit, 
against two defeats. 

E. L. Barron, ’13, of New York, N. Y., 
was elected captain for next year. He 
has played for two years and this spring 
was the mainstay of the team. The fol- 
lowing men were awarded the insignia: 
P. Blair, ’12, of Elmhurst, Ill.; C. N. 
Browne, ’12, of Los Angeles, Cal.; H. G. 
Byng, sC., of London, Eng.; Q. S. 
Greene, 13, of Boston; M. L. Hallowell, 
’12, of Minneapolis, Minn.; C. E. Han- 
sen, 12, of Milwaukee, Wis.; E. H. 
Locke, ’13, of Lexington; A. J. Lowrey, 
"13, of Honolulu, Hawaii; F. R. McCall, 
"13, of Winterset, Ia.; J. Murdoch, 1G., 
of Cambridge; D. Needham, ’13, of 
Groton; G. M. Rushmore, ’13, of Tux- 
edo Park, N. Y.; and C. H. Weston, ’14, 
of Merion Station, Pa. 

The Freshman team seems to have 
played only two games, both of which 
they lost. The following were awarded 
insignia, however: B. S. Carter, of New 
York, N. Y.; V. B. Chittenden, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; R. W. Chubb, of St. 
Louis, Mo.; R. C. Cobb, of Chestnut 
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Hill; S. V. K. Fairbanks, of Cambridge; 
D. F. Fenn, of Cambridge; J. Garland, 
of Gloucester; M. A. Hofer, of Cincin- 
nati, O.; F. S. Hopkins, of Springfield; 
J. C. Jennings, of Washington, D. C.; J. 
M. Kingman, of Brookline; B. Nichols, 
of Worcester; F. L. Porter, Jr., of Law- 
rence; J. L. Priest, of Brookline; H. S. 
Sturgis, of Flushing, L. I., N. Y.; and E. 
J. Tapping, Jr., of Milwaukee, Wis. 


Iotes. 

The University gymnasium team was 
composed of H. G. Brock, ’13, E. A. 
Duncker, ’14, R. L. Forbush, ’14, J. R. 
Hobbie, ’13, E. F. Lange, uC., R. G. 
McPhail, ’15, J. R. Morton, 713, and M. 
E. Wilde, ’15.— In the intercollegiate 
fencing tournament, held in New York 
in April, Harvard finished in fourth 
place. The team was composed of M. M. 
Boyd, ’12 (capt.), H. H. Loomis, 12, 
and G. B. Wilbur, 12. In the tourna- 
ment for the championship of the uni- 
versity, G. B. Wilbur won, with M. M. 
Boyd, second. — This spring F. H. Les- 
lie, °12, made the highest strength test 
on record since the system was estab- 
lished in 1904. His total was 1513.2 
points. — H. L. Gaddis, 12, is president 
of the Intercollegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion. — Early in May the golf team had 
played but one match, that with Fall 
River. The score was Harvard, 4; Fall 
River, 2. The team then was composed 
of F. C. Davidson, 12, B. W. Estabrook, 
14, F. Sargent, ’14, W. V. Booth, ’13, F. 
T. Clark, ’12, and F. C. Baker, 712. F.C. 
Davidson, ’12, is captain of the team. — 
The number of men who are anxious to 
play tennis each fair afternoon is greatly 
in excess of the number of courts avail- 
able. Day after day, an hour’s wait for a 
court is by no means uncommon, and 
each year the demand is more and more 
urgent. It would not seem very difficult, 
from a layman’s point of view, to build 
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courts in the large quadrangle bounded 
by Pierce, Austin and Jefferson, and 
though perhaps the number of courts 
thus obtained might not be sufficient, it 
would serve to lessen the pressure upon 
Jarvis Field. Trials for the tennis team 
were progressing rapidly in the early 
part of May, but no team had yet been 
chosen. The captain this spring is C. S. 
Cutting, 712. — The lacrosse team went 
south this spring during the April recess, 
and played three games. The first, that 
with Johns Hopkins, was lost, 5 to 4, but 
in the next the University team gave a 
better account of itself, defeating the 
Maryland Agricultural College, 9 to 1. 
In the last game Mt. Washington won 4 
to 3. The line-up during the trip was: 
Lincoln, g.; Simmons, p.; Hodgdon, c.p.; 
Hale, 1d.; Boyd, 2d.; White, 3d.; For- 
istall, c.; Gustafson, 3a.; Beatley, 2a.; 
Blackett, la.; Abbe, o.h.; Earle, lh. — 
The Varsity wrestling team was disas- 
trously defeated by Yale this year, los- 
ing every one of its bouts, although 
awards were necessary to decide four of 
them. The chief weakness of the team 
seemed to be inexperience. The mem- 
bers of the team were: H. W. Bradley, ’12, 
H. B. Goodfriend, ’14, J. Murdoch, 1G. 
W. R. Tyler, 14, J. F. Stambaugh, 713, 
E. R. McCall, 713, and J. Coulson, Jr., 
"13. W.R. Tyler, ’14, was elected cap- 
tain for next year. 
C. M. Storey, ’12. 


DEAN BRIGGS ON ATHLETIC 


SPORTS.! 


Assistant Dean Castle took the place 
of Dean Hurlbut, who was on leave of 
absence throughout the academic year. 
Otherwise the graduate membership of 
the Committee was unchanged. The 
undergraduate members were Roger W. 


1 From the President’s Annual Report, 1910- 
ik. 
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Cutler, ’*11, Herbert Jaques, *11, and 
Heyliger de Windt, ’12. Paul Withing- 
ton, ’09, served as Assistant Graduate 
Treasurer throughout the academic 
year. He has exceptional knowledge of 
athletic sports and of present athletic 
conditions in the University. He has, 
also, the confidence of both officers and 
students. The Advisory Committee on 
Baseball was formed to give our players 
the benefit of the best Harvard tradition 
and the best Harvard knowledge. Dr. 
E. H. Nichols, ’86, was chairman; Bar- 
rett Wendell, Jr., 01, and Dr. Channing 
Frothingham, Jr., 02, were appointed 
with him; and to these were added, ez- 
officio, Mr. Garcelon, / 95, and Captain 
C. B. McLaughlin. On the recommen- 
dation of this Advisory Committee, Dr. 
Frank J. Sexton was engaged as coach 
for two years. 

The Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports, though unable to bind 
future committees, expressed a willing- 
ness to codperate with the Trustees of 
the Harvard Union in an addition to the 
Harvard Union Building. On Feb. 21, it 
voted: 

That it is the sentiment of this Committee 

that after the balance due for the completion 
of the Stadium has been paid in full, this Com- 
mittee is willing to appropriate, each year, a 
sum not exceeding $2500 towards the repay- 
ment of the cost of a building to be built by the 
Union, and to be available for general athletic 
purposes, and now planned to be used by the 
Varsity Club; such payment in no event to ex- 
ceed one-third of the amount at the disposal of 
the Committee for general athletic purposes in 
any one calendar year; such payments to con- 
tinue until the sum of $25,000 has been so ap- 
propriated by this Committee. This action to 
be submitted to the Corporation. and if disap- 
proved by them, to be void, and to be further 
subject to agreement with the Trustees of the 
Union as to the description and nature of the 
building to be built and the limitation of its 
purposes. 
The addition to the Union will be built 
as a memorial to Francis Hardon Burr, 
’09, and will be paid for, in great part, by 
money given for that purpose. 
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The class in general athletics for begin- 
ners was successfully conducted by Mr. 
Garcelon and Mr. Withington. It can no 
longer be called an experiment; it is a 
great opportunity for those who need to 
strengthen their bodies and to ventilate 
their minds. 

In April the Committee authorized an 
expense of $1000, for tennis courts near 
the Medical School, since the use of the 
courts on the Soldier’s Field and Jarvis 
Field by medical students is impracti- 
cable. 

In the four major sports Harvard Uni- 
versity teams won a reasonable share of 
victories. The football score of 0 to 0 
against Yale was almost universally re- 
garded as a defeat for Harvard, since 
Harvard was believed to have a stronger 
team than Yale and the strongest team 
in many years. The record of the track 
team was sad: Harvard not only lost to 
Dartmouth and Yale, but was distress- 
ingly weak at the intercollegiate games, 
qualifying only six men and winning 
only six points and not a single first 
place. The crews have sustained the 
reputation of Harvard crews in the last 
few years. The baseball team, with 
mediocre material and experimental 
pitchers, played and won its first Yale 
game at New Haven, and won again at 
Cambridge, rendering a third game un- 
necessary. The players were drilled and 
disciplined with strictness and intelli- 
gence; the men who directed them were 
masters of the game to whom an earnest 
player could not but respond. 

The fundamental question whether 
baseball is a fit game for college students 
cannot be answered until those in charge 
of the game make clear what is and what 
is not baseball. A recent writer for the 
American Magazine, Mr. Hugh S. Ful- 
lerton, has taken the bull by the horns: 
“**Sportsmanship,’”’ he says, “‘is a rela- 
tive quantity”’; and later, “‘ Almost any- 
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thing is ethical and proper in baseball 
that will win games except maiming or 
injuring opponents, playing for a per- 
sonal record rather than for the team, 
and ‘laying down.’” 

Again Mr. Fullerton says, — 

‘Fixing’ the grounds so as to give the home 
team the advantage and handicap the visiting 
players is the commonest form of trickery, yet 
in professional ball it is not considered wrong, 
any more than a commander of a defensive 
army would consider it wrong to prepare 
breastworks to meet an enemy... . There 
probably is not a major or minor league 
grounds in the country on which the home 
players have not the advantage, and visiting 
teams are forced to be on the alert from the 
moment they enter a field to discover, if pos- 
sible, what they are uy against. 


Still again, — 

If a manager has a staff of tall, overhand 
pitchers the pitcher’s box is a mound, some- 
times more than a foot high, to add to the 
angle the ball must take from the overhand 
pitcher’s hand to the plate. If the team has a 
pitching force of short, underhand or side-arm 
pitchers, the slab is level with the rest of the 
diamond, or lower. 

One of the best examples of ‘‘doping” 
grounds to favor the resident team was the 
Baltimore grounds, during the epoch of Mc- 
Graw, Keeler, Kelley, Jennings, and Robinson, 
— all great baseball generals. The team was 
composed of fast men, several of them left- 
handed batters and good bunters. The players 
were extremely fast going to first base and 
they ran the bases well after reaching that 
vantage point. From the stands the grounds 
looked much like ail other grounds — but they 
did not look that way to the players. The base 
lines and portions of the infield had been filled 
in with a concretelike substance, which, when 
dampened and tamped down hard, was as fast 
and springy almost as gutta percha. The first 
base was quite two feet lower than the home 
plate, second base still lower, third base just a 
little higher than second, and the runners 
needed alpine stocks to come home from third. 
The pitcher’s slab was elevated or depressed 
to suit the style of the pitcher, centre and left 
fields were level, while right field, where the 
clever and speedy little Keeler played, was at 
such a sharp down grade that when Keeler 
played ‘‘deep” the batter scarcely could see 
him. The field was kept rough and the weeds 
and grass grew high. The visiting right 
fielder was all at sea as to which way a batted 
ball would roll, or how to reach it, while Keeler 
knew the angles perfectly and sprinted along 
rabbit tracks known only to himself. The 
“Orioles’” favorite method of attack, espe- 
cially against slow teams, was bunting toward 
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first base, the team being one of the pioneers in 
using the bunting attack as a method of de- 
moralizing the defensive infield. The bunting 
was varied by ‘“‘chopping”’; that is, hitting the 
ball on top, to make it bound high. The hard- 
ness and springiness of the grounds made the 
chopped balls bound to enormous height, and 
the fast sprinters beat out scores of chopped 
balls while the helpless infielders were waiting 
for the ball to come down. Not satisfied with 
all these advantages, they banked up the base 
lines until they resembled billiard cushions, 
in order to keep bunted balls from rolling foul. 


I quote at this length to give Mr. Ful- 
lerton’s article a chance and to show 
with some fulness my reason for believ- 
ing that baseball — which I regard as 
almost or quite the best game in exist- 
ence — is on trial as a game for gentle- 
men. One of the “great baseball gener- 
als” named in the last passage I have 
quoted used to coach a Harvard team; 
something very like one of the plays 
illustrated by a diagram “showing how 
the pitcher, pretending to back up the 
first baseman on a throw from the short- 
stop, interferes with the base-runner by 
passing in front of him, impeding his 
progress,” was used in a Harvard team a 
year or two ago, till means were taken for 
stopping it. Mr. Fullerton asserts that 
“every year baseball advances in real 
sportsmanship,” and he derives comfort 
from the fact that an excited, partisan 
crowd indignantly repudiated the throw- 
ing of a bottle and some other object at a 
visiting catcher when he was waiting for 
a foul ball to drop. Nevertheless he says, 
‘Baseball indeed has the strangest code 
of ethics of any game played by men.” 

If it is baseball to bank up a portion of 
the field in a fashion scarcely noticeable 
to visitors, and to practice bunting into 
sloping places carefully prepared for 
one’s private use, — if this, of which at 
least one important University has been 
accused, and of which, according to Mr. 
Fullerton, any professional team may be 
guilty, is baseball, baseball is no game 
for a decent man. Granted that no two 
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persons will draw precisely the same line 
between honorable strategy and a low 
trick, there remains a fundamental dif- 
ference between sport and sharp prac- 
tice that even a child can understand. If 
students are wax in the hands of un- 
principled coaches, if generosity to a 
rival is ignorance of the game, if, in 
short, the game is not the game but an 
intricate collection of such devices as 
would ostracize a man in anything else, 
college baseball should be stopped at 
once and forever. If it is the duty of 
patriotic students to make all the noise 
they can while the visiting pitcher is 
facing their representatives, if it is the 
duty of the catcher to “steady” the 
pitcher by remarks that (incidentally) 
unsteady the batsman, if baseball must, 
as the Yale Alumni Weekly puts it, “de- 
generate into vocal com petitions on the 
part of the players, or into efforts to 
rattle the opposing pitchers on the part 
of the grandstands,” the sooner we have 
done with the game the better. 

Yet the facts are these: Here is a fas- 
cinating game with every legitimate op- 
portunity for a quick body and a quick 
mind. Not a single act to which an in- 
telligent observer can object belongs 
to baseball. Baseball, properly played, 
baseball brilliantly played, may be not 
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merely a great game, but a school of 
health, self-control, and honor. Unhap- 
pily it is like the man (in the small boy’s 
version) who “‘ went down to Jericho and 
fell among thieves, and the thieves 
sprang up and choked him.” 

Students are often charged with wast- 
ing opportunities for study; they may 
with equal justice be charged with wast- 
ing opportunities for sound athletic 
sport, for wide and generous courtesy, 
for turning rivals into friends, or rather 
for recognizing rivals as friends. It is 
good to see signs of improvement; to 
know, for example, that on the night of a 
Yale football game at Cambridge some 
of our dormitories are full of Yale guests: 
but it is not good to see and hear what 
we still see and hear at athletic contests, 
or to know that at many a conference 
about dates of games the successful col- 
lege representative is he who can get the 
upper hand of the others. Those of us 
who have faith in the radical soundness 
of American youth believe that, however 
slowly, a better day will come, — a day 
when in the arrangements for a game 
and in the game itself, every man 
thought fit to represent a college will 
give full measure of all accessory advan- 
tages to the college that is not his own. 

L. B. R. Briggs, 75, Chairman. 


THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED CLUBS. 
Special Notice. 

The program for the meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs is now practi- 
cally completed. 

On Thursday evening, June 13, and 
Friday morning, June 14, the New York 
Committee will meet all visitors at the 


trains and escort them to the Harvard 
Club to register and then to their respec- 
tive hotels. All members on registering 
will be expected to procure tickets for 
the dinner on Friday, June 14, at $5 per 
ticket,and for the Class dinners on Satur- 
day, June 15, at $3 per ticket. 

The program for the business meetings 
to be held in Harvard Hall on Friday, 
June 14, is as follows: 
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Business meeting — 9.45 a.M. 

Remarks by the President, Minot Si- 
mons, ’91. 

Report of Secretary, C. Bard, ’01. 

Report of Treasurer, Parmely Herrick, 
04. 

Report of Committee “On Nominations 
of Overseers,” S. L. Swarts, ’88. 

Report of Committee “On Relations 
with Secondary Schools,” J. D. Phil- 
lips, ’97. 

Report of Committee “On Federation of 
Harvard Clubs,” G. B. Leighton, ’88. 

Invitations received for the next meet- 
ing. 

Luncheon. 

Meeting of the Council. 1.30 p.m. 

Report of Committee “On Relations 
with the University,” A. M. Allen, ’82. 

Remarks by President Lowell. 

Report of Committee “On Organization 
and New Business,” Joseph Foster, 
Jr., 02. 

Report of the Council. 

Remarks by J. Hallowell. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Election of Officers. 

At 6.30 p.m. delegates will assemble at 
the Harvard Club and march to the 
Hotel Astor, where the Annual Dinner 
will be held in the large ball room. 

Although at the present writing the 
list of speakers is not complete, it will 
include President Lowell, J. H. Choate, 
52, Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, Minot Si- 
mons, ’91, president of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, and Prof. E. H. Brad- 
ford, ’69, newly elected Dean of the Har- 
vard Medical School. 

On Saturday, June 15, delegates are to 
be taken by boat up the Hudson River 
to West Point, where the entire post will 
be open to the visitors and they will see a 
review and inspection by the Cadets and 
also a baseball game between the Cadet 
team and a team of Harvard graduates. 
The return will be made by boat in the 
late afternoon. In the evening the Class 
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dinners and smoker will be held at the 
Hotel Astor. Most of the classes have al- 
ready made special arrangements for a 
large representation, and the Reunion 
classes in particular are to make this 
meeting the first item in their pro- 
gram. 

Arrangements will be made for the 
transportation of visitors to Boston for 
Commencement week, which immedi- 
ately follows the Meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs. The only ex- 
pense to which visiting Harvard men 
will be put will be for their hotel accom- 
modations at $2.50 per day, for their 
breakfasts, and for the Annual Dinner, 
and Class supper at $5 and $3 a ticket re- 
spectively. All other expenses will be 
borne by the Committee of the Harvard 
Club of New York City in charge of the 
meeting. A large fund has already been 
raised to cover these expenses and an 
unusually attractive program has been 
arranged for the meeting. 

It is hoped that every Harvard man, 
whether or not he is a member of a Club 
in the Association, will make every effort 
to attend this meeting. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, 
Secretary, Committee on Arrangements, 
of New York Harvard Club. 


The 16th annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs will be held in 
New York on June 14th and 15th. For 
several reasons it will be of special im- 
portance. A meeting in New York is 
assured of an immense attendance, with 
exceptional surroundings. The Associa- 
tion started as an organization of the 
Middle West, but for some years it has 
been endeavoring to enlist Harvard 
Clubs all over the country; and this 
meeting in the East emphasizes the na- 
tional character of the organization, and 
gives the Eastern Harvard Clubs an 
easy opportunity to attend, and thus 
realize the better the Harvard solidar- 
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ity which has become so conspicuous 
and promising in recent years. 

Harvard men, everywhere, must un- 
derstand that the greatest service that 
can be rendered to the College is to make 
it more thoroughly national. As Dr. 
Tucker said: “ The function of the New 
England Colleges is to become national, 
to bring together boys from the far 
corners of the land.” The only way in 
which Harvard can compete with the 
great and growing state universities is 
to build to something that they are not 
likely to have, — the cosmopolitanism 
of a thoroughly national and interna- 
tional institution. 

The chief aim of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs is to help nationalize Har- 
vard. It is endeavoring to take Harvard 
to the country, and to bring boys “from 
the far corners of the land”’ to Harvard. 
The meeting in New York will help to 
enlist more of the Eastern Clubs in this 
endeavor. They are all doing good ser- 
vice in their local fields, but without 
neglecting that service, they can, also, 
help in the larger work. 

All the business meetings will be 
held in the Harvard Club House. A 
most enjoyable program has been ar- 
ranged by the local committee for the 
“‘field day.” 

Minot Simonds, ’91, Pres. 


CHICAGO. 


The 55th annual dinner of the Club 
was held at the University Club on Feb. 
21. Prof. George L. Kittredge, ’82, was 
guest of honor from the University. S. 
S. Greeley, *44, told very interesting 
anecdotes of Harvard of his day and of 
the incidents leading to the founding of 
the Harvard Club of Chicago. T. W. 
Lamont, ’92, representing the Harvard 
Club of New York, extended a most cor- 
dial invitation to all Harvard men of the 
West to attend the meeting of the Asso- 
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ciated Harvard Clubs in New York on 
June 14-15. The announcement was 
enthusiastically received and _ indica- 
tions point to the usual number of 
Chicago men to attend this meeting. 
Stevens Heckscher, ’96, of Philadelphia, 
spoke of the many phases of Club life 
of Harvard University at present. P. M. 
Henry, ’09, of Des Moines, Ia., read a 
very clever poem on the “ Foibles and 
Follies of Mt. Auburn St.” Although 
there were only 160 men at this dinner, 
it was a great success. The enthusiasm 
was very marked and the singing was 
especially well conducted by the choris- 
ter, J. A. Field, ’03, assisted by an effi- 
cient Glee Club. 

The following members of our Club 
have died: MacGregor A. King, ’10, 
Feb. 14, 1912; Charies G. Wheeler, / ’60, 
Feb. 8, 1912; Waldemar Koch, ’98, Feb. 
4, 1912; and Franklir. Denison, / ’66, 
Feb. 19, 1912. 

The Harvard Club of Chicago is in a 
very flourishing condition as all indica- 
tions point to at least 500 members for 
the current year. Our program of ac- 
tivities is about completed, except for the 
“*May Party or revival of the old Straw- 
berry Night custom,” to be held in May. 

Louis C. Brosseau, ’04, Sec. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 

The 17th annual meeting and dinner 
of the Association was held at the Union 
Club, Boston, on April 17. 34 secreta- 
ries were present or represented. The 
business meeting was conducted by Dr. 
J. H. Huddleston, ’86. In view of the 
fact that the Class of 1887 this year 
holds its 25th anniversary, G. P. Fur- 
ber becomes the presiding officer of this 
Association. Barrett Wendell, Jr., ’02, 
was reélected a member of the execu- 
tive committee; and A. J. Garceau, ’91, 
was reélected secretary. 

The Secretary made the following 
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statement with regard to changes in the 
personnel of the secretaries during the 
year: H. W. Haynes, ’51, died February 
16, 1912; S. L. Thorndike, ’52, died 
June 18, 1911; S. A. Williams, ’58, died 
January 26, 1912; F. H. Lincoln, ’67, 
died July 7, 1911; J. C. Whitney, ’78, 
died July 18, 1911; C. R. Sanger, ’81, 
died February 25, 1912. The new secre- 
taries are, 1851, S. A. Green; 1867, J. R. 
Carret; 1878, Henry Wheeler; 1881, 
J. W. Suter. 

The guests of the Association were: 
W. R. Thayer, ’81, of the Graduates’ 
Magazine; William Endicott, Jr., ’87, 
chief marshal for Commencement Day; 
E. J. Rich, ’87, of the ’87 Class Commit- 
tee; T. T. Baldwin, ’86, of the ’86 Class 
Committee; J. H. Gardiner, ’85, of the 
Alumni Bulletin; R. F. Herrick, ’90, 
chairman of the sub-committee for the 
proposed club-house of the Harvard 
Club of Boston; P. W. Thomson, ’02, 
secretary of the Boston Harvard Club. 

After the dinner the meeting was 
called to order by Dr. Huddleston, who, 
before retiring in favor of Mr. Furber, 
gave a word of welcome from the New 
York Harvard Club for the meeting of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs to be 
held in that city on June 14 and 15. 

Mr. Furber introduced Wm. Endicott, 
Jr., who told of the change to be made 
this year on Commencement Day: that 
the afternoon exercises were to be 
moved forward a half hour. He also 
spoke of his official duties on that day. 
J. T. Wheelwright, ’76, expressed a 
desire to have another band to play in 
the Yard on Commencement Day. Mr. 
Thayer spoke of the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine and the help received from the Class 
secretaries. Mr. Gardiner told of the 
activities of the Bulletin and of its now 
sound financial status. He also gave an 
interesting account of the new ad- 
mission requirements. Mr. Thomson 
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spoke about the meeting of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs in New York, and 
asked for codperation and general 
attendance. Mr. Herrick gave an 
interesting account of the work of the 
sub-committee of the proposed house for 
the Boston Harvard Club, which brought 
forth a general discussion. Mr. Gar- 
ceau asked for the codperation of the 
different classes in regard to placing 
new trees in the Yard to take the place 
of the dying elms, and requested secre- 
taries to communicate with Mr. H. G. 
Crane, acting superintendent of grounds 
and buildings, Massachusetts Hall. It 
was generally agreed that there should 
be a stated time for the annual meeting, 
and the second Thursday in April was 
decided upon. 
A. J. Garceau, ’91, Sec. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Henry H. Sutphin,’07, has moved from 
New York to Hartford; he is connected 
with the firm of Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co., 
investment brokers, whose Hartford 
office is at 36 Pearl St. — Allen H. Wil- 
liams, ’91, moved to New Mexico in 
May. On April 29 about 25 members of 
the University Club of Hartford, of 
which Dr. Williams was the founder, 
gave him a farewell dinner at the club- 
house. Over half of the men who met at 
Dr. Williams’s home in 1905, to organize 
the club, were at the dinner. He was one 
of the founders of the Harvard Club in 
Connecticut and was active in many lines 
during the years he spent in Hartford. — 
H.E. Cottle, ’98, of Bristol, is president of 
the Connecticut Association of Classical 
and High School Teachers, succeeding 
J. E. Barss, ’92, of Lakeville. — G. B. 
Beach,’07, has moved to New York City; 
he will be connected with the firm of 
Spencer, Trask & Co.—J. C. Brins- 
made, ’74, of Washington, and C. C. 
Hyde, ’92, of Hartford, are members of 
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the Connecticut State Council of Edu- 
cation. — A. W. Hyde, / ’05, has been 
reélected president of the police board 
of Hartford. — H. F. Shurtleff, ’06, has 
been elected an instructor in the English 
Department at Hartford High School; 
he has been substituting in that school 
since February. — The New England 
Federation of Harvard Clubs plans to 
hold the next winter meeting at Hartford, 
as the guest of the Harvard Club of Con- 
necticut. The date has not yet been de- 
termined. — E. J. Lake, ’92, of Hartford, 
is one of the delegates for the First Con- 
gressional District to the National Re- 
publican Convention. — Allen Latham, 
’92, of Norwich has been reélected presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Beekeeper’s 
Association. 
Henry E. Cottle, 98, Sec. 


ENGINEERS. 


The Association of Harvard Engineers 
held its fifth annual meeting in the Har- 
vard Union, on March 16. 

The Secretary reported a membership 
on Jan. 1, of 436, a gain of 73 during 1911. 
The officers elected by postal ballot for 
the ensuing year were announced as fol- 
lows: Pres., B. B. Thayer, New York 
City; vice-pres., (1) Franklin Reming- 
ton, New York City; (2) G. F. Swain, 
Harvard University; (3) C. M. Saville, 
Hartford, Conn.; sec., J. R. Nichols, 
Harvard University; treas., F. L. Ken- 
nedy, Harvard University. Members of 
Council for three years: (1) J. F. 
Vaughan, Boston, Mass.; (2) Charles 
Gilman, New York City. 

It was voted to hold the annual meet- 
ing next year during Commencement 
week, with the hope of getting a larger 
attendance from more distant cities. A 
proposed amendment to the constitution 
to make the qualifications for member- 
ship more liberal, was referred to a com- 
mittee and final action postponed. 
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The meeting was followed by the an- 
nual joint dinner with the Harvard En- 
gineering Society. Prof. Swain, vice- 
president of the Association, presided. 
president Lowell described the recent 
change in the organization of the Grad- 
uate School of Applied Science, and ex- 
plained the reasons leading to the 
change. Other speakers were B. B. 
Thayer, Prof. W. L. Hooper of Tufts 
College, Prof. G. C. Whipple, C. M. Sa- 
ville, J. R. Worcester, R. H. Eurich, pre- 
sident of the Harvard Engineering So- 
ciety, and T. R. Kendall, editor of the 
Engineering Journal. 

There were 79 present at the dinner, 
by classes as follows: J. P. Livermore, 75; 
A. F. Clark, ’76; G. F. Swain (hon.), ’77; 
J. R. Worcester, 82; Henry Bartlett, ’85; 
B. B. Thayer, ’85; H. E. Clifford (hon.), 
86; W. F. Atwood, ’87; L. J. Johnson, 
’87; F. Remington, ’87; P. M. Hammett, 
’88; C. M. Saville.’89; H. J. Hughes, ’94; 
W. E. Clark, ’95; Arthur Mann, ’95; 
Cabot Stevens, 95; J. F. Vaughan, ’95; 
A. P. Chittenden, ’97; C. S. Dow, ’97; 
F. V. Edgell, ’98; J. H. Libbey, ’98; A. 
E. Norton, ’00; H. H. Carroll, ’02; E. B. 
Smith, ’02; Geo. Gibbs, Jr., ’03; J. G. 
Patterson, ’03; Charles Gilman, ’04; L. 
A. Hackett, ’04; F. A. Alden, ’05; C. S. 
Chace, ’05; W. St.C. Jones, ’05; P. M. 
Patterson, ’05; J. H. Eaton, ’06; A. E. 
Kennelly, ’06; J. R. Nichols, ’06; R. W. 
Ellinwood, ’07; L. A. Doggett, ’08; W. 
W. Gaskill, 08; Gorton James, ’08; L. F. 
Whitney, 09; Edward Drake, 10; W. B. 
Durant, 710; G. W. French, Jr., 10; S. 
S. Kent, 710; G. W. Lewis, 710; H. Nawn, 
710; W. Ordway, 710; M. R. Wolfard, 
710; L. Wulsin, Jr., 10; M. Baskin, 711; 
K. R. Garland, ’11; W. F. Ryan, ’11; A. 
R. Schiller, ’11; R.H. Eurich, 3G.S.; R.S. 
Ould, 3G.S.; C. S. Brisk, 1G.S.; P. S. 
Cushing, 1G.S.; T. F. Field, 1G.S,; C. B. 
Lanman, 1G.S.; E.L. Robinson, 1G.S.;D. 
B. Adams, ’12; L. N. Clinton, 712; T. R. 
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Kendall, ’12; W. S. Higgins, 12; W. S. 
Hood, ’12; R. F. Manahan, 712; C. W. 
Marsh, °12; H. W. Wilcox, ’12; H. V. 
Bail, ’13; C. W. Burrage, 713; W. B. 
Harris, 13; G. H. Roosevelt, 13; T. Sa- 
ville, 14; M. .C. Whipple; D. B. Rush- 
more; Prof. C. A. Adams; A. MclL. 
Nicolson; Prof. L. S. Marks; J. R. For- 
tune; Prof. C. W. Killam; Prof. G. C. 
Whipple. 


HAWAII. 


At the annua! meeting of the Univer- 
sity Club, Honolulu, held Feb. 29, 1912, 
W. F. Dillingham, [’02], was unanimously 
reélected president of the Club and A. M. 
Nowell, [99], treasurer. R. B. Anderson, 
l ’08, was elected secretary. R. S. Hos- 
mer, a 94, is chairman of the library 
committee. — A. G. Smith, ’05, and R. 
B. Anderson, / ’03, were reélected re- 
spectively president and vice-president 
of the Civic Federation, Honolulu, in 
March, 1912.—S. M. Lowrey, [’10], 
is now with the Guardian Trust Co. of 
Honolulu, managing the stock and bond 
department. — The Harvard Club ex- 
pects to entertain Pres. Eliot when he 
reaches Honolulu in June. — W. A. 
Love, [’02], is president of the Honolulu 
Symphony Society. — F. D. Lowrey, ’08, 
is taking an active interest as a precinct 
club officer in local politics in Hono- 
lulu. 

R. A. Hosmer, a ’94, Sec. 


MILWAUKEE. 


The Club held its 22d annual dinner on 
April 27, 1912, at the University Club. 

Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, of Cambridge, 
who at present is exchange professor at 
Beloit, was the guest of the Club and 
one of the speakers. H. S. Richardson, 
1 ’95, Dean of the Law School of the 
University of Wisconsin, was also one 
of the speakers, and Dr. A. T. Holbrook, 
’92, was the third speaker. H. B. Wells, 
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’03, president of the Club, acted as toast- 
master. 

Plans for the 16th annual meeting of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs were dis- 
cussed, and a considerable delegation of 
Milwaukee is expected to attend. The 
new Harvard trophy to be contested for 
by the Milwaukee High School Track 
Teams was presented. 

In addition to the speakers, the follow- 
ing men were present: F. T. Boesel, 
Selden P. Delany, P. E. Dutcher, C. R. 
Falk, R. Y. Flanders, A. S. Flint, W. K. 
Flint, S. W. French, E. W. Frost, S. S. 
Hall, H. E. Holbrook, S. A. Holyoke, 
N. H. Imbusch, R. G. Kellogg, E. J. 
Knapp, J. W. Mariner, G. H. Morison, 
E. S. Mack, J. H. Marschutz, C. H. 
Palmer, Nathan Pereles, Jr., H. J. 
Schlesinger, W. H. Stafford, Erich C. 
Stern, A. G. Santer, D. W. Swiggett, 
W. Thorndike, B. Van Brunt, Mackey 
Wells, Holmes Whitmore. 

N. Pereles, Jr., Sec. 


NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION. 


The Federation held its annual con- 
vention at Portland, on Feb. 28, under 
the auspices of the Harvard Club of 
Maine. At the business meeting, Mayor 
Clifford, ’90, presided. 15 of the 20 clubs 
were represented. 

The secretary, J. D. Phillips, 97, read 
the minutes of the last meeting, and the 
treasurer, C. H. Fiske, Jr., 93, presented 
his report. The Harvard Club of Haver- 
hill was admitted to the Federation. 

A. J. Garceau, ’91, presented the re- 
port of the committee on relations with 
the University; read and accepted. 

H. M. Williams, ’85, of Boston, pre- 
sented the report of the committee on 
relations with secondary schools. 

The committee urged members of the 
Federation to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the pamphlets published 
by the College in order that they may 
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make effective use of them in the schools 
of their neighborhood, and that they 
may make known the facts about the 
many scholarships offered to the men 
who are working their way through 
college. 

After some discussion of the report it 
was voted to recommend to each of the 
constituent clubs the appointment of a 
committee to spread information about 
Harvard among the schools in its neigh- 
borhood. 

The committee on prizes reported a 
prize of $25, in handsomely bound books, 
was offered at Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy to a boy fitting for Harvard. Simi- 
lar prizes were subscribed for in Wor- 
cester Academy, Phillips Exeter, and 
some school in Maine. 

The following officers were elected: 
Pres., Drv. Homer Gage, ’82, Worcester; 
vice-presidents, E. A. Harriman, ’88, 
New Haven; C. D. Booth,’ 95, Portland; 
Dr. H. G. Wilbur, ’86, Fall River; G. P. 
Winship, ’93, Providence; B. H. Hayes, 
98, Andover; C. G. Saunders, 67, 
Lawrence; W. W. Simmons, ’86, Man- 
chester; F. S. Billings, ’85, Woodstock, 
Vt.; L. A. Atwood, ’83, Lynn; T. W. 
Slocum, ’90, New York; sec., J. D. Phil- 
lips, 97, Boston; treas., C. H. Fiske, Jr., 
’93, Boston. 

After adjournment, the delegates were 
entertained by the Cumberland Club, 
the Country Club, and the Athletic 
Club. In the evening they met again 
with the Harvard Club of Maine for a 
dinner at the Falmouth Hotel. Pres. N. 
Clifford, ’90, presided, and the speakers 
were Howard Elliott, ’81, of the Board 
of Overseers, Dean B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, 
A. P. Fitch, ’00, president of Andover 
Theological Seminary, T. W. Slocum, ’90, 
of the New York Harvard Club, and 
R. T. Whitehouse, 91, of Portland. The 
toastmaster read a message from the 
Rev. Asa Dalton, ’48, probably the old- 
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est graduate in the state of Maine. After 
the formal speaking W. M. Bradley, ’76, 
and A. W. Longfellow, 76, gave amusing 
examples of Down East dialect. 

The Committees fo r1912 are: On Rela- 
tions to the University: C. G. Washburn, 
R. H. Hallowell, H. G. Chapin, F. S. 
Billings, F. R. Martin. On Relations 
with Secondary Schools: J. S. Ford, E. D. 
Russell, C. C. Hyde, D. W. Abercrom- 
bie, H. M. Williams. On Nomination for 
Overseers: C. T. Billings, C. E. Ware, 
H. J. Gardiner, C. G. Saunders, P. W. 
Thomson. On New. Organizations: C. 
Chester Lane, Hector L. Belisle, How- 
ard Corning, Luther Atwood, Lester 
L. Hill. On a Prize for Athletics in one of 
the New England Secondary Schools: C. 
H. Fiske, Jr., Rev. Frederick Palmer, W. 
W. Simmons. 

On April 27 at the call of Dr. Gage, 
the new president of the Federation, 
the first quarterly meeting of the Coun- 
cil was held. It was planned to have 
these meetings hereafter every three 
months, and thus amalgamate the As- 
sociation more firmly together. The 
questions under discussion were the 
organization of a body of contributing 
members to put the finances of the Fed- 
eration on a firmer basis, and ways and 
means by which the Federation could 
further help the local clubs, and increase 
the interest in Harvard. It was also de- 
cided to have the convention meet next 
winter in Hartford under the auspices of 
the Harvard Club of Connecticut. 19 
officers and representatives of the clubs 
were present. 

J.D. Phillips, ’97, Sec. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The 9th annual dinner of the Club 
was held at the Essex Club in Newark, 
N.J., on March 30. The dinner was well 
attended, there being 76 Harvard men 
and their guests present. All the old 
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songs were sung, and there were some 
excellent speeches. The speakers were 
Dr. E. J. Marsh, ’96, toastmaster, J. H. 
Gardiner, ’85, who represented the Uni- 
versity, J. G. Croswell, ’73, C. G. 
Kidder, ’72, who read some verses, 
State Commissioner of Education Ken- 
dall, and Hon. W. I. McCoy, ’82. 

At the business meeting, the following 
were elected officers of the Club for the 
ensuing year: Pres., Gerrish Newell, ’96; 
sec. and treas., John Reynolds, ’07; 
chorister, C. G. Shaffer, 93; exec. com., 
C. G. Kidder, ’72, F. J. Swayze, ’79, 
W. I. McCoy, ’82, C. G. Parker, °85, 
A. P. Butler, ’88, P. McK. Garrison, ’90, 
J. H. T. Martin, 95, E. J. Marsh, ’96, 
C. Blaikie, ’99, and G. H. Chase, ’05. 

Among the men who were present at 
the dinner were Hon. F. J. Swayze, C. 
G. Parker, Dr. R. P. Newton, C. T. 
Adams, Prof. W. W. Richards, J. E. 
Ashmead, C. Blaikie, S. W. Boardman, 
R. S. Boardman, T. Q. Browne, Jr., A. P. 
Butler, R. M. Binder, G. H. Chase, 
E. B. Conant, R. D. Foote, P. McK. 
Garrison, Dr. D. W. Granberry, A. B. 
Holden, Rev. C. E. Hutchison, Dr. 
E. J. Marsh, C. G. Kidder, Hon. W. I. 
McCoy, J. C. Lord, R. McC. Marsh, 
J. H. T. Martin, G. H. Merrill, C. G. 
Montross, E. D. Mulford, G. Newell, 
J. Reynolds, C. G. Shaffer, Dr. F. W. 
Smith, R. Stout, E. R. Underwood, A. R. 
Wendell, C. N. Wheeler, Dr. C. M. 
Dane, W. L. Wells, L. Barroll, W. H. 
Smith, G. A. Irving, F. M. Chadbourne, 
J. Kidder, C. S. Cooke, W. Goodwin, 
J. G. Croswell, J. H. Gardiner, C. H. 
French, R. Norris Shreve, F. De H. Hous- 
ton, F. C. Lowthorp, C. P. Frey, and 
k. Adams. 

John Reynolds, ’07, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
At the monthly meeting of the Club 
on April 18, the Nominating Committee 
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made the following nominations to be 
acted upon at the annual meeting of 
the Club, to be held on May 18: Pres., 
P. B. Olney, ’64; vice-pres., A. G. 
Hodges, 74; sec., L. P. Marvin, ’98; 
treas., F. R. Swift, ’99. Board of Man- 
agers to serve until May, 1914: E. J. 
Wendell, ’82, R. S. Minturn, ’84, E. G. 
Merrill, ’95, J. D. Greene, ’96, D. G. 
Harris, 00. Committee on Admissions 
to serve until May, 1914: Hugh Tallant, 
91, Walter Cary, ’98, Albert Stickney, 
’97, Norton Perkins, ’98, Alfred Still- 
man, 2d, ’03, F. F. De Rham, ’05, N. S. 
Smith, 711. 

On April 18 the Harvard Musical 
Clubs gave their annual concert in Har- 
vard Hall to a large and appreciative 
audience of graduates and undergrad- 
uates. 

On Feb. 28, Mr. P. J. Rainey gave a 
talk illustrated with stereopticon views 
on his recent African trip, including pic- 
tures of hunting lions and other wild 
game with hounds. More than 1000 
men were present at this talk. 

At the monthly meeting on March 9, 
the Singers Club, a chorus of which C. 
L. Safford, 94, is conductor, gave a con- 
cert in Harvard Hall. 

The Club has suffered a severe loss in 
the death of Nathaniel S. Smith, ’69, 
who for a period of 40 years had been 
one of its most active and loyal mem- 
bers, had been secretary of the Club 
from 1881 to 1888, and was a member 
of the Board of Managers at the time 
of his death. The Club also lost two of 
its members on the Titanic: Francis 
Davis Millet, ’69, and Henry Elkins 
Widener, ’07. 

On Friday, May 10, a reception was 
held in Harvard Hall to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Bacon. 

The Club Book recently published 
shows a total membership on Dec. 1, 
1911, of 3613, of which 1719 are resident 
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members and 1894 non-resident mem- 
bers. Every college class is represented 
from 1850 to 1912, with a single excep- 
tion of 1851. The only member of the 
Class of 1850 is T. J. Coolidge, a non- 

_ resident member. In 1852 are the two 
Choate brothers, Joseph H. and William 
G. The Class of 1903 has the largest 
membership, amounting to 167. There 
are also 156 members from the Law 
School who were not in Harvard College, 
25 from the Medical School, 3 from the 
Dental School, 18 from the Graduate 
School, and three holders of honorary 
degrees who were never members of the 
University. Under the By-Laws of the 
Club, Presidents Eliot and Lowell are 
honorary life members. 

The figures of membership as shown 
by the present book are interesting in 
comparison with the figures shown in 
previous Club books. 1871, 141; 1873, 
162; 1887, 598; 1895, 865; 1897, 1065; 
1898, 1141; 1899, 1250; 1900, 1410; 
1901, 1547; 1902, 1698; 1903, 1917; 1904, 
2061; 1906, 2605; 1908, 3115; 1910, 3418; 
1911, 3613. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 


OHIO, CENTRAL. 

The Harvard Club has elected the 

following officers: Pres., W. H. Siebert, 

’89; vice-pres., Border Bowman, 91; 

sec. and treas., J. H. Watson, ’07, 

Chamber of Commerce Building, Co- 
lumbus, O. 


PENNSYLVANIA, NORTHEASTERN. 


The fifth annual meeting and dinner 
of the Club of Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania took place Dec. 28, 1911, in the 
Scranton Club, in Scranton. R. A. 
Mercur, ’75, of Towanda, president of 
the Club, presided and acted as toast- 
master. Speeches were made by Col. 
Sanderson, ex-president, T. C. von 
Storch, C. D. Coughlin, Myer Kabatch- 
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nick, B. Caplan, M. Suravitz, E. A. 
Brennan, P. L.Walsh, S. R. Miner and J. 
A. McCaa. At the business meeting, the 
following officers were elected: Pres., T. 
C. von Storch, Scranton; vice-presidents, 
C. D. Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre, P. B. 
Linn, Lewisburg, P. L. Walsh, Scranton; 
sec. and treas., J. A. McCaa, Wilkes- 
Barre. S. R. Miner was elected a dele- 
gate to the meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs and T. C. von Storch, 
alternate. 


PENNYSLVANIA, WESTERN. 


The Club held its annual dinner at 
the University Club, Pittsburgh, on 
March 30. Including the guests there 
were 60 men present. The guests of the 
evening were Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, who 
spoke upon the subject of “The Univer- 
sity,” and Rev. M.O. Simons, ’91, presi- 
dent of the Associated Harvard Clubs, on 
the subject of “The Associated Harvard 
Clubs.” G. C. Kimball, ’00, president 
of the Club, presided as toastmaster. 
This dinner was one of the most success- 
ful and most enjoyable ever given by this 
Club. In addition to those above men- 
tioned, the following were present: W. 
E. Allen, 712; C. E. Andrews, Jr., ’04; 
P. J. Alexander, L. S. ’03; Chas. Almy, 
Jr., 08; W. H. Black, ’87; H. F. Baker, 
701; R. E. Brenneman, M. S. ’99; 
Lawrence Barr, ’92; Albert Burke, Sp. 
’03; A. F. Clarke, ’06; T. Chickering, ’02; 
E. K. Davis, ’°03; W. H. Durfee, ’11; 
B. Dewey, ’08; C. R. Eastman, ’90; 
O. M. Eakins, 97; P. J. Eaton, ’83; 
S. K. Fenollosa, 95; F. R. Fitzpatrick, 
03; A. L. Fabens, ’08; W. H. R. Hilliard, 
’84; W. C. Holmes, ’06; D. S. Hays, ’11; 
E. E. Jenkins, ’97; G. C. Kimball, ’00; 
C. H. Lehman, ’09; J. K. Lacock, ’06; 
A. C. Lehman, ’01; E. B. Lee, ’99; 
Lawrence Litchfield, ’85; G. N. Munro, 
Jr., L.S.’99; W. L. Munro,’ 89; Gordon 
Marble, 01; D. E. Mitchell, ’99; J. E. 
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MacCloskey, Jr., 00; A. A. Morris, ’92; 
C. J. Mundo, ’07; A. D. Neal, ’11; 
G. W. Nicola, ’92; H. D. Parkin, ’04; 
H. C. Porter, 03; W. T. Piper, ’03; C. 
K. Robinson, L.S. ’01; J. H. Ricket- 
son, Jr., 97; W. S. Sugden, ’02; E. B. 
Strassburger, 08; A. M. Scully, ’05; 
G. C. Shapleigh, ’11; H. G. Schleiter, 
701; A. P. L. Turner, ’05; John F. 
Travis, 703; C. H. Wolfe, 710; R. W. 
Williams, ’09; W. W. Williams, ’05; 
W. W. Winslow, ’85. 

On April 5, the Club entertained at 
luncheon Prof. Roscoe Pound of the 
Law School. He was in Pittsburgh on 
the afternoon of that day to give an ad- 
dress before the Allegheny County Bar 
Association. 

H. F. Baker, ’01, Sec. 


SEATTLE. 


Sir Charles Tupper, / ’76, one of the 
foremost barristers and political leaders 
of British Columbia, was principal 
speaker at the annual dinner of the Har- 
vard Club of Seattle. He aroused the 
gathering by his declaration for closer 
relations between Canada and the 
United States. The fine example of in- 
dependence that had been set to Cana- 
dians by the United States, he said, was 
the chief cause of the rejection by Cana- 
dian voters last fall of the proposed re- 
ciprocity act. The citizens to the south 
of the imaginary line, declared Sir 
Charles, had taught the Americans to 
the north of it the value of self-reliance 
and of standing upon their own feet. 

The Club elected the following officers: 
Pres., Daniel Kelleher; vice-pres., D. B. 
Trefethen; sec.-treas., George F. Gund. 

Those present included Stuart Agen, 
Frederick Bausman, W. H. Beatty, H. 
F. Blake, Ralph H. Bollard, W. J. 
Bowen, S. M. Brackett, F. W. Catlett, 
K. K. Carrick, Herman Chapin, F. M. 
Chessman, J. P. Dabney, 2d, Mr. Endi- 
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cott, H. C. Force, S. E. Goodwin, C. F. 
Gould, J. E. Gould, George F. Gund, 
Samuel Hill, Arthur H. Hutchinson, 
Daniel Kelleher, J. B. Lane, Dr. Laza- 
rus, J. B. Manning, L. E. Marple, V. H. 
May, C. P. Middleton, R. J. O'Shea, G. 
H. Preston, F. M. Roberts, A. J. Russell, 
L. B. Stedman, Harry Whitney Treat, 
D. B. Trefethen, Mr. Van Winkle, H. W. 
Wallace, H. Waterman, Mr. Webster, 
F. H. White, D. Whitcomb, G. E. 
Wright, R. G. Wright and Sir Charles 
Tupper. 


ST. LOUIS. 


The annual dinner was held on Feb. 
22 at the St. Louis Country Club. In 
spite of the fact that we had one of the 
most severe snowstorms of the winter 
there were 75 present, and it was a most 
enjoyable affair. The guest of honor was 
Prof. Kittredge. The annual election 
was held immediately after the dinner, 
and the following officers were elected: 
Dr. John Green, ’55, honorary pres.; 
W. L. R. Gifford, ’84, pres.; S. L. Swartz, 
’88, vice-pres.; H. McK. Jones, ’01, 
vice-pres.; Geo. G. Whitelaw, ’89, vice- 
pres.; C. F. Prescott, ’97, treas.; C. Hunt 
Turner, ’97, chorister; J. A. O'Reilly, 
’02, Metropolitan Bldg., sec. The mem- 
bership of the Club at present is 175. 
Since the annual dinner, the Club has 
had a joint smoker with the University 
Club, and on April 22 the Harvard Club 
was the guest of the University Club at 
an informal reception and dinner given in 
honor of Prof. G. P. Baker, who deliv- 
ered a lecture in St. Louis. 

J. A. O Reilly, ’02, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries, 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would 
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contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class, since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

%** Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


1849. 
T. K. Lotrurop, Sec., 


27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Francis Tufts died at Somerville on 
Feb. 28, 1912. He was born there, Oct. 
13, 1827. He graduated at the Law 
School in 1851. 
1850. 


H. W. Suter, Sec., 
Winchester. 

Judge George Francis Richardson, 
for many years the Nestor of Harvard 
men in Lowell, died in that city on 
March 22, 1912. He was born in Tyngs- 
boro, Dec. 6, 1829. He took his LL.B. 
degree at the Law School in 1853. 


1851. 


Henry Williamson Haynes, the Class 
secretary, died in Boston after a few 
hours’ illness, on Feb. 16, 1912. He was 
born in Bangor, Me., Sept. 20, 1831, the 
son of Nathaniel and Caroline J. (Wil- 
liamson) Haynes. After graduating in 
1851, he taught for a while; then he en- 
tered the Harvard Law School, and sub- 
sequently practised law for a few years. 
His taste, however, was for study, and 
between 1867 and 1872 he was professor 
of Latin and of Greek in the University 
of Vermont. Since 1873 he devoted him- 
self to archaeology. He was one of the 
earliest American archaeologists, and he 
prosecuted his studies in Europe and 
Egypt. He was corresponding secretary 
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of the Mass. Historical Society; a fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences; a member of the Archaeological 
Society. In 1878 he received a medal 
and diploma from the International 
Congress of Anthropological Sciences at 
Paris. He married, Aug. 1, 1867, Helen 
Weld Blanchard, who died in 1902. He 
left some of his archaeological collections 
and a bequest to Harvard. — Edward 
Henry Hall, D.D., died in Cambridge, 
Feb. 22, 1912. A memoir of him ‘is 
printed in this Magazine. — Dr. S. A. 
Green fell in the street, or was knocked 
down by a team, last March, and has 
been at the Boston City Hospital in a 
precarious condition ever since. He is 82 
years old. Besides him, the Class has 
two survivors: Prof. W. W. Goodwin, of 
Cambridge, and F. H. Hedge, of Brook- 
line. 
1856. 
Pror. JEREMIAH SMITH, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

Arthur Searle has resigned the Phil- 
lips Professorship of Astronomy, which 
he has held since 1887. He has been 
connected with the Harvard Observa- 
tory 44 years. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec., 
, 15 State St., Boston. 

The Secretary’s new address is given 
above. — Francis Bartlett, who has 
been a munificent benefactor of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts from its 
start, has recently given that institution 
$1,500,000. 

1859. 
Pror. C. J. WuirE, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

Ellis Loring Motte died at his son’s 
house in Concord, March 7, 1912. He 
was the son of Mellish Irving (H. C. 
1821) and Marianne (Alger) Motte. 
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He was fitted for college at the Boston 
Latin School. After graduation he en- 
tered the Harvard Law School, and re- 
ceived the degree of LL.B. in 1862. He 
had also studied law in the office of 
Frederic Z. Seymour of Boston. On 
Nov. 3, 1862, he was commissioned first 
lieutenant in the 13th Battery, Light 
Artillery, Mass. Vols. Sept. 3, 1863, he 
was appointed on the staff of Brig. Gen. 
Arnold, of the Department of the Gulf. 
He resigned his commission May 26, 
1864. During the rest of his life he prac- 
tised law in Boston. He was married, 
Jan. 20, 1862, to Annie Louise, daugh- 
ter of Thomas J. Lobdell, of Boston. 
Mrs. Motte died Aug. 25, 1910. Their 
son, Mellish Irving, graduated at Har- 
vard in 1892, and is now in business in 
Boston. Their daughter, Margaret 
Berrien, is Mrs. G. L. Sargent of New 
Haven, Conn. — Prof. J. C. Gray has 
been elected president of the Harvard 
Alumni Association. — Prof. James 
Schouler began, on April 15, a series of 
historical lectures on “President John- 
son and Posterity,” at Johns Hopkins 
University. This series of lectures, to be 
given annually, was founded by Schou- 
ler himself. — Dr. Alexander McKen- 
zie’s address remains 12 Garden St., 
Cambridge. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec., 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

Franklin Nickerson, born Sept. 8, 
1838, in Hingham, son of Anson and 
Sally Ann (Downs) Nickerson, died in 
Lowell, Feb. 14, 1912. Entered the 
Harvard Medical School in the fall of 
1860. In 1862 he was for two months in 
the employ of the U. S. Sanitary Com- 
mission as assistant surgeon. Received 
degree of M.D. in the summer of 1863. 
In the following fall was commissioned 
Acting Assistant Surgeon U. S. N. Re- 
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signed in the fall of 1864. Served first 
on the U. S. Steamer Shockokon, and 
then on the Britannia. The vessels 
were employed in picketing and in sup- 
port of army expeditions. In the sum- 
mer of 1864 was invited by the Navy 
Department to be examined for the reg- 
ular service. In the spring of 1865 
opened an office in Chicago, remaining 
there a year. In the summer of 1866 be- 
gan practice in Lowell, where he had 
since remained. Married in Hingham, 
Nov. 14, 1866, Mary Wallace, daughter 
of David and Hannah (Souther) Lin- 
coln. Had five children. In 1889 he was 
on the staff of St. John’s Hospital, Low- 
ell. He took an interest in city affairs, 
serving on the school board for a long 
term of years and made an excellent 
record. He was a member of the First 
Unitarian Church and at one time was 
a singer in the choir there. — Thomas 
Burgess was born Feb. 22, 1842, in 
Boston; son of Benjamin Franklin and 
Cornelia Williams (Ellis) Burgess. He 
died in Pau, France, Feb. 14, 1912. After 
graduation he went to Oxford, England, 
where he matriculated as a commoner in 
the summer of 1860. He remained there 
four years, taking the degree of A.B. in 
the autumn of 1864. From the autumn 
of 1864 to Jan. 1, 1866, with the excep- 
tion of a few months spent at home, he 
resided in France and Italy. In 1880 
resided in Boston and was member of 
the firm of Benjamin Burgess & Sons, 
55 Merchants’ Exchange, State St. 
Then went abroad and remained there 
until 1889. 1890-95 was business man- 
ager of the New York Morning Journal. 
On giving up his position with the 
Journal he went to Pau, France, where 
he resided until his death. In 1901 he 
retired from all business. He was mas- 
ter of the Pau hounds in 1882-3. He 
never married. He leaves a sister and 
two brothers in Boston. 
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1862. 
C. E. GrinnE LL, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

The Class will observe its 50th anni- 
versary on the coming Commencement. 
39 members are now living. It is hoped 
that a Class Report will be issued. — 
Dr. W. T. Brigham, director of the 
Bishop Museum, Honolulu, has been 
made a corresponding member of the 
Imperial Academy of Science, St. Peters- 
burg, and of the Senckenbergische Na- 
turforschende Gesellschaft at Frankfort. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Channing Lilly died of Bright’s dis- 
ease in Boston, Feb. 29, 1912. He was 
born in Baltimore, Md., Dec. 24, 1844, 
the son of Alonzo and Mary A. (Entler) 
Lilly. After graduating A.B. in 1864 he 
entered the Lawrence Scientific School, 
studied chemistry, and took his S.B. 
magna cum laude in 1867. In 1870 he 
joined the firm of P. Ware, Jr. & Co., 
Boston, shoe manufacturers. In 1880 
they moved their factory to Brockton. 
Mr. Lilly retired from business in 1895. 
He married at Newton, June 6, 1875, 
Frances Eleanor Ballister, who survives 
him. 

1865. 
G. A. Gopparp, Sec., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

C. W. Clifford has recently been 
elected president of the Mass. Bar As- 
sociation. — J. W. Perkins has resigned 
as Superintendent of Schools, at Salem 
— the resignation to take effect June 1. 
— William Rotch, treasurer of the Port 
of Boston Docks & Warehouse Co., went 
to Paris and Brussels last fall to make 
arrangements for a loan for improve- 
ments in Boston harbor. 
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1866. 
C. E. Srratton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Edmund Wentworth Wright, the 
son of Edmund and Sarah Augusta 
Hunt Wright, the latter and her sister, 
Harriott K. Hunt, being the first two 
American women to become practicing 
physicians, was born in 1844. He was 
fitted for college in Boston and took 
good rank in his studies at Harvard. 
After graduating he went to Chicago and 
carried on the business of a dealer in 
iron and wood working machinery. He 
soon after returned to Boston and went 
into business there. Later he took up 
the teacher’s profession as an assistant 
in Mr. Dixwell’s school in Boston, then 
principal of the Partridge Academy in 
Duxbury, and later in the Bridgton 
Academy in North Bridgton, Me. In 
1877 he became a professor of Latin and 
Greek at Fulton Academy at Fulton, 
Ill., and later was the principal of the 
high school at Adams, then superin- 
tendent of the public schools at Ken- 
dallville, Ind. In August, 1888, he be- 
came principal of the public schools of 
Vicksburg, Miss. In 1893 he held the 
same position in Lunenburg, Vt. In 
1901 he became principal of the high 
school at Old Orchard, Me., which posi- 
tion he resigned in 1909. Thereafter he 
was kept busy as secretary of the pub- 
lic library board, chairman of the school 
board and member of the board of select- 
men of the same town, and there he 
died suddenly April 20, 1912, leaving a 
widow, who was Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Spencer, two daughters and one son. 


1867. 
J. R. Carnet, Sec., 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


A memoir by H. E. Ware of the late 
Class Secretary, F. H. Lincoln, has been 
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reprinted from the Transactions of the 
Mass. Colonial Society. — The trustees 
of the Washington County Free Library 
of Hagerstown, Md., have recorded in 
appreciative minutes the services of the 
late E. W. Mealey. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec., 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 

The 16th Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs will be held in 
New York City, on Friday and Saturday, 
June 14 and 15. A. G. Fox has been 
appointed as a representative of the 
Class of 1869 and he has asked me to 
urge all members of the Class to be pre- 
sent at the meeting and to send their re- 
plies to him at 37 E. 39th St., New York, 
stating whether or not they intend to be 
present. It is very desirable that a 
prompt answer be given to this request, 
as each class is to have its own table. 
Attention is called to the new arrange- 
ments of events at Cambridge for Com- 
mencement week. The schedule of 
events in New York is as follows: A 
special Sound steamer has been engaged 
to take all Harvard men to New York, 
leaving on Thursday, June 13. On 
June 14, members will register at the 
Harvard Club and business meetings 
will be in Harvard Hall, at which sub- 
jects of great interest to the University 
will be discussed. A buffet luncheon will 
be served in the Harvard Club. That 
evening the Annual Dinner will be held 
in the ball room of the Hotel Astor. On 
Saturday, June 15, an all-day excur- 
sion to West Point will be taken. That 
evening the Class dinners will be held 
in the ball room of the Hotel Astor. A 
moderate charge will be made for the 
dinner on Friday night and for the Class 
dinner on Saturday night. All other ex- 
penses of the celebration will be borne 
by the New York hosts. Return by 
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special steamer on Sunday, by day- 
light. — Frank Davis Millet was lost 
on the S. S. Titanic, on April 15. A 
memoir of him is printed earlier. — Dr. 
E. H. Bradford has resigned his profes- 
sorship at the Harvard Medical School, 
and has been appointed Dean of the 
Medical Faculty. — Nathaniel Stevens 
Smith died in New York City, March 
22, 1912. He was born in Southwick, 
July 4, 1847, the son of John and Caro- 
line S. (Stevens) Smith. In college he 
was a prominent athlete. He was ad- 
mitted to the New York bar in 1872 and 
practised in that city. Was a zealous sup- 
porter and officer of the New York Har- 
vard Club. Married, June 8, 1882, 
Maimie King of New York, by whom 
he had two sons — King, H. C. ’05, 
and N.S., Jr., 711 — and a daughter. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticxnor, Sec., 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

John Edwin Hill, son of John and 
Sarah A. (Simonds) Hill, was born in 
Stoneham, Aug. 23, 1848. His ancestors, 
English descent, were prominently con- 
nected with the early history of Middle- 
sex County. He prepared for college at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. After gradu- 
ating from Harvard he was associated 
with the shoe manufacturing firm of 
John Hill & Co., of Boston and Stone- 
ham, of which his grandfather was the 
founder, and his father, at this time, the 
senior member; this was one of the larg- 
est firms in New England in the shoe 
industry and the pioneer in the manu- 
facture of shoes by machinery. He was 
actively connected with this line of busi- 
ness during his life. He married, Dec. 24, 
1891, Caroline E. Manning of Rockland, 
Me., who with one son, Edwin Manning 
Hill, survives him. He died March 17, 
1912, of arteriosclerosis, having been in 
failing health for nearly a year. He lived 
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in Stoneham and Boston, with a sum- 
mer home at Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincotn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

The program for the celebration of the 
40th anniversary, subject to possible 
change, is as follows: The Class will as- 
semble on Wednesday, June 19, at 9.30 
A.M. at the house of E. W. Hutchins, 166 
Beacon St., and from there will go by 
automobile to Cambridge to view the 
new College Buildings and the many 
changes since 1872; then through the 
suburbs to Cherry Hill, Canton, to lunch 
by invitation with Dr. A. T. Cabot, re- 
turning in time for the Harvard-Yale 
baseball game in the afternoon; in the 
evening the Class will dine at the Hotel 
Somerset, Boston; it is hoped that C. H. 
Russell will preside. On Commence- 
ment, June 20, there will be the usual 
meeting at Thayer 3.—C. G. Kidder 
has been appointed the New York re- 
presentative of the Class to coéperate 
with such other members as may be ap- 
pointed by the Class in charge of its din- 
ner at the 16th Annual Meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs in New York, 
June 14 and 15.— Asa Gustavus Hap- 
good died suddenly in New York on April 
7, 1912, of valvular heart disease compli- 
cated and hastened by chronic Bright’s 
disease. He was born in Boston, Nov. 21, 
1850, the son of Asa and Lydia A. B. 
(Crossley) Hapgood, but was living in 
Worcester when he prepared for college 
under a private tutor, Harris R. Greene, 
formerly principal of the Worcester 
High School. He had previously at- 
tended the Highland Military Academy 
for two years, to which perhaps he partly 
owed his erect military bearing. After 
graduation he spent three years in the 
Cumberland Mills near Portland, Me., 
learning the process of manufacturing 
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paper in every detail by actual practice, 
being somewhat of a pioneer in that now 
popular method of learning a business. 
He was with the Seymour Paper Co. at 
Windsor Locks, Conn., in 1877, and for 
two years thereafter was agent of the 
Copsecook Mill at Gardiner, Me. In 
September, 1880, he returned to Boston 
and became treasurer of the Fairchild 
Paper Co., retiring after ten years to en- 
ter into the wholesale paper business in 
New York. His office at the time of his 
decease was in Temple Court. He was a 
member of the University Club and was 
known asa man of very quiet tastes and 
retiring disposition. 


1873. 
A. L. Warez, Sec., 
Framingham. 

Edward Beverly Nelson died at 
Utica, N. Y., on Jan. 13, 1912. He was 
born at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on May 26, 
1850, and fitted for college at Exeter, 
N. H. After graduation he studied law 
at Columbia and later received the ap- 
pointment of instructor in the New York 
Institution for Deaf and Dumb in New 
York City. In 1876 he became principal 
of the Central New York Institution for 
Deaf Mutes at Rome, N. Y., serving 
with signal success in that capacity for 
30 years. In 1894 he was given the hon- 
orary degree of A.M. by Harvard. He 
was a 32d degree Mason, member of 
Royal Arcanum, Potentate of Mystic 
Shrine, and National Education Associa- 
tion. He also served on the Rome Board 
of Health for three years. In 1906 he 
moved from Rome to Utica, where he 
was engaged in business until his death. 
A widow and two children survive him. 
— E. C. Ingalls has resigned his pastor- 
ate at Colchester, Conn., and is living at 
Winter Hill, Mass.— F. F. Ayer has 
published a book of poems. — F. H. Bige- 
low is at Cordoba, Argentine Republic, 
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where he is pursuing his meteorological 
investigations under very favorable con- 
ditions. — W. B. H. Dowse is president 
of the Home Market Club of Boston. A 
number of the Class attended a reception 
which he gave at his home in Newton 
upon the occasion of his birthday, Feb. 
29, last. 
1874. 
G. P. Sanaer, Sec., 
740 Exchange Bldg., Boston. 

The Class will dine at the Union 
Club, Boston, on June 19 at 7 p.m. Hol- 
worthy 4 will be open for the Class as 
usual on Commencement Day. Busi- 
ness meeting at 12.30.— On Wednes- 
day, June 19, the 13th Annual Class Golf 
Competition will take place on the links 
of the Essex County Club, Manchester. 
— A. Belmont and A. G. Hodges have 


been placed on the committee of the ® 


Harvard Club of New York City in 
charge of the 16th Annual Meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs on June 14- 
15. — On each post of the “‘Class Gate” 
is a small stone slab on which it was 
designed to place suitable inscriptions, 
but no action has ever been taken. It 
seems wise to decide now, if possible, 
upon such inscriptions, and the matter 
will be brought up at the meeting on 
Commencement Day. Should any class- 
mates have suggestions regarding this, it 
would be greatly appreciated if they 
would write to me or personally express 
their views at the meeting. — The death, 
May 29, 1911, in Briarcliff, N. Y., of 
Charles Otis Scott, who left the Class at 
the end of Sophomore year, was brought 
to my attention some time ago. — Wil- 
liam Reuben Richards, son of William 
Bordman and Cornelia Wells (Walter) 
Richards, was born in Dedham, July 8, 
1853. He was of New England ancestry 
distinguished on both sides. His uncle, 
Lynde M. Walter, was the first editor of 
the Boston Transcript, the first evening 
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paper in New England. Upon Mr. 
Walter’s death his sister Cornelia Wal- 
ter, afterwards Richards’s mother, be- 
came editor of the Transcript, which 
prospered in her hands. She was the first 
woman editor of a daily paper in America. 
His early education was in Boston, fol- 
lowed by a five years’ residence abroad, 
largely in Germany. In this way he ac- 
quired a familiarity with the German 
language, which enabled him, during his 
Sophomore year at Harvard, to prepare 
translations of certain German works 
which some of his classmates may re- 
member as put forth under the pseudo- 
nym “‘Vulpes.”” While in college, he was 
instrumental in founding “Der Verein,” 
and was its vice-president and secretary. 
He'was also a member of the Institute of 
1770, Natural History Society, and St. 
Paul’s Society. Upon graduation he 
studied law at the Harvard Law School, 
received the degree of A.M. in addition 
to that of LL.B. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1878, and practised his profession 
during his life. He was much interested 
in public affairs. For three years he was 
a member of the Boston Common Coun- 
cil, and for several years the secretary of 
the Boston Athenaeum and a trustee of 
the Boston Public Library. He was most 
active in connection with the then new 
Public Library in Copley Square, being 
influential in engaging the architect and 
artists who have made it the model for 
similar buildings. The dedicatory in- 
scriptions upon the outer walls of that 
building were composed by him, and he 
was largely instrumental in having the 
English language employed for the pur- 
pose, — an innovation which has since 
met with wide approval. He promoted 
the building of the first Boston subway, 
and helped to obtain legislation, saving 
Boston Common from unwise structural 
invasion. He was also prominent in pro- 
curing the passage of an act to establish 
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an Art Commission for the city of Bos- 
ton. For many years he was a frequent 
contributor to the newspapers upon 
civic and other matters, and the Class, 
too, was favored by his fondness for 
writing and facility of expression. At the 
triennial dinner in 1877 he read a poem, 
subsequently printed, and for the decen- 
nial dinner he composed the words of a 
song which was set to music by Foote. 
In 1889 he was the treasurer of the Bos- 
ton Post under the editorship of Edwin 
M. Bacon. He was a member of the 
Union, St. Botolph, and Papyrus Clubs 
of Boston and of the Country Club of 
Brookline. At various times he was also 
affiliated with the University Club, Ab- 
stract Club, Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion, Union Boat Club, and Eastern 
Yacht Club. On June 1, 1908, he mar- 
ried Grace E. Butler, of Boston, daugh- 
ter of Henry Thomas and Ida (Dunbar) 
Butler. His health broke down in the 
summer of 1911. He died in Cambridge, 
Feb. 22, 1912. 


1876. 
J. T. WHeEetwarieat, Sec., 
19 Milk St., Boston. 

Dr. Percival Lowell has returned from 
Flagstaff, Ariz., and is now in Paris. — 
J. A. Tyng is in charge of the Class din- 
ner on June 15 at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, at the 16th Annual Meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyzer, Sec., 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Charles Sedgwick Eaton was born in 
Cincinnati, O., Oct. 10, 1856, and died 
at Neah Bay, Wash., July 14, 1911. 
Eaton was graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege with "77, and later took a degree of 
LL.B. at the Cincinnati Law School. 
After practising law a few years, he en- 
tered the iron business, in which he con- 
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tinued until his removal to Olympia, 
Wash., in 1890, where he engaged in the 
lumber business. In 1891 he was mar- 
ried to Sallie Foster, of Cincinnati, who 
survives him. Later he became secretary 
of the Olympia Lumber Co., and contin- 
ued to live in Olympia until his death. 
Eaton was a delegate from Washington 
to the Republican Convention which 
nominated President Taft at Chicago in 
1908, and was a member of the commit- 
tee appointed to notify Mr. Taft of his 
nomination. — The mid-winter dinner 
of the Class was held at the Union Club 
in Boston, March 9. 37 members were 
present; the Secretary presided. The 
proceedings were entirely informal. The 
President of the College was present and 
the after-dinner talk was by him, Con- 
gressman Harris, Judge Pierce, Lindsay 
Swift, Barrett Wendell and others. A 
committee was appointed consisting of 
John Lowell, Latham, and Gardner, to 
assist the Secretary in arranging for the 
celebration of the 35th anniversary. It 
has been practically determined that 
this celebration will be as follows: The 
Class will assemble in the morning of 
Wednesday, June 19, as early as may be, 
at the Oakley Club, which, for the in- 
formation of those at a distance, it may 
be said is just beyond Cambridge on the 
edge of Watertown (cars from Park Street 
in about 20 minutes); and for those who 
wish it, a handicap game of golf will be 
arranged. Lunch will be taken at the 
Club, and the Class will then proceed in 
a body to the Harvard-Yale game at 
Soldier’s Field at 2.30. The Class dinner 
will be held in the evening, probably at 
7 o'clock, at the Parker House. Com- 
mencement Day, June 20, 14 Holworthy 
will be open as usual to the Class, with a 
business meeting at 12. — The Oregon Re- 
publicans failed to renominate J. Bourne 
to the U.S.Senate.—J. Lowell has been 
suggested for Overseer. 
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1878. 
Henry WHEELER, Scc., 
199 Washington St., Boston. 

On March 26, Paul Shorey, professor 
of Greek in the University of Chicago, 
who came to Cambridge to deliver a 
course of lectures on Greek life and liter- 
ature, was entertained at dinner at the 
Union Club by several of the Class living 
in Boston and vicinity. The dinner was 
entirely informal and without any 
speeches, but was very much enjoyed by 
those present. 

1879. 
Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
4 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

Amos Binney died at his home in 
Cambridge, Feb. 29, after a short illness. 
He was born in Roxbury, Sept. 4, 1857, 
the son of Colonel Amos and Nancy 
Talbot Binney, and was the seventh of 
his family in direct line to bear the name 
of Amos. He prepared for college at 
Adams Academy, Quincy. After taking 
his A.B. in 1879 he spent the summer at 
home, in Newport, R. I., and in the fall 
entered the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology as a member of the Third- 
Year Class. He graduated from the In- 
stitute in June, 1881, with the degree of 
S.B. in chemistry, and after three 
months in the laboratory of C. T. Lee, 
technical chemist, entered the employ of 
the Silver Spring Bleaching and Dyeing 
Co., of Providence, R. I., as overseer 
and chemist, devoting whatever time he 
could spare from routine work to experi- 
ments in colors. In the fall of 1883 he 
found more congenial occupation as a 
chemist of the Walpole Dye and Chemi- 
cal Works, with work entirely in the 
laboratory, but in 1888 the settlement of 
an estate led to an interest in real estate 
business which decided him to give up 
chemistry, and in November of that 
year he opened an office in Boston as 
real estate agent and broker. For a time 
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he continued to reside in Walpole, but in 
1891 he removed to Dorchester. About 
two years ago he removed to Cambridge. 
At Walpole he was a trustee of the pub- 
lic library, and had held nearly all of the 
higher offices in the Council of the Royal 
Arcanum to which he belonged. He was 
a member of the Real Estate Exchange 
and Auction Board of Boston, and for a 
short time a member of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. As early as 1890 
he had developed an interest “in persons 
and things of the past,” and gave much 
of his leisure to historic-genealogical 
work. He was a companion of the Loyal 
Legion, charter member and for a time 
treasurer of the Society of the War of 
1812, in Massachusetts, companion of 
the Naval Order of U.S. Massachusetts 
Commandery, recorder and a resident 
member of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society. With strong at- 
tachment to Harvard and to his Class, he 
had been very happy in the removal to 
Cambridge and the opportunity it pro- 
mised of renewed association with the 
life of the University. He was married 
May 5, 1885, in Boston, to Julia, young- 
est daughter of Phineas A. and Rebecca 
Jackson Stone, who survives him. — H. 
P. Amen is president of the Massachu- 
setts Schoolmasters’ Club, and was 
elected, April 3, president of the Harvard 
Club of New Hampshire. — H. Chapin 
and S. Hill are two of the members of a 
committee of three of the Harvard Club 
of Seattle appointed to take up with 
Harvard men of the Pacific Coast the 
formation of an association of Harvard 
Clubs of that section, and also to induce 
if possible the Associated Harvard 
Clubs to hold their 1915 meeting in San 
Francisco. — Dr. W. M. Conant has 
been appointed professor of clinical sur- 
gery at Tufts Medical School. He is on 
the visiting staff of the Mass. General 
Hospital. — J. A. Gage is a director of 
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the Lowell Harvard Club. — William 


‘Schofield has been reélected president 


of the Mystic Valley Harvard Club. — 
Judge F. J. Swayze is a member of the 
executive committee of the Harvard 
Club of New Jersey. He gave two lec- 
tures at Cambridge on Feb. 28 and 29, 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Economics, on “The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment and the Limitation of the Right to 
Regulate Public Service Corporations,” 
and later he lectured on the same subject 
before the Phi Beta Kappa of Rutgers 
College. — W. B. Thomas has been 
elected president of the American Sugar 
Refining Co. — Holworthy 18 will be 
open for the use of the Class as usual 
on Commencement Day. — The Editor 
learns that the Secretary’s colleagues 
and students in the Divinity recently gave 
him a dinner in honor of the 25th anni- 
versary of his ordination. — Prof. F. W. 
Taussig is in England for a part of the 
summer as representative of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce at a meeting of 
the European Committee on Interna- 
tional Meetings of Chambers of Com- 
merce. He is chairman of the Boston 
committee on the program for one of 
these International Meetings which is 
to be held in Boston this fall. — Dr. J. 
P. Cobb’s address is 4649 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Robert Bacon, who recently resigned 
as American Ambassador to France, re- 
turned to this country the last of April. 
His first visit to the University since be- 
coming a Fellow, was on the afternoon 
of May 1, in company with the Commis- 
sion sent by the French Government 
to present a bas-relief of France for 
the statue of Champlain at Crown 
Point. — H. P. Bissell has been ap- 


pointed by Gov. Dix a member of the 
Public Service Commission of the 2d 
District of New York. — Prof. A. B. 
Hart was elected one of the Mass. del- 
egates at large to the National Republi- 
can Convention pledged to Roosevelt. 


1881. 
Rev. J. W. Suter, Acting Sec., 
Winchester. 

Our Class Secretary, Prof. Charles 
Robert Sanger, died in Cambridge, after 
a long illness, on Feb. 25 last. A memoir 
of him is printed earlier in this issue. 
The Class Committee have appointed J. 
W. Suter, secretary, and E. H. Baker, 
treasurer, of the Class until the Class 
meeting on Commencement. There will 
probably be an informal dinner on June 
19. — R. C. Sturgis is president of the 
Boston Society of Architects. — E. H. 
Baker, after a long term of service, has 
declined reappointment to the Boston 
Board of Excise Commissioners. — Am- 
bassador Guild recently returned from 
St. Petersburg on business; he has not 
resigned. —C. T. Dazey has brought 
out two new plays this winter. — Al- 
though stricken with blindness, C. F. 
Lummis is actively engaged in literary 
work at Los Angeles, Cal.— Dr. A. 
Coolidge, Jr., is professor of laryngology 
in the Harvard Medical School. — W. 
R. Thayer is corresponding secretary of 
the Mass. Historical Society. 


1882. 
H. W. CunnineouaM, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

Homer Gage has been elected presi- 
dent of the N. E. Federation of Harvard 
Clubs. — P. S. Hill is president of the 
American Tobacco Co.—R. T. Paine 
and W. L. Putnam are directors of the 
Laconia Car Co.— D. B. Fearing has 
been appointed by the President of 
Brown University a member of the 
committee to visit the John Carter 
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Brown Library. Fearing gave an ex- 
hibition in April at the Club of Odd 
Volumes in Boston of Waltoniana from 
his private library. — H. W. Cunning- 
ham has been chosen a member of the 
Council of the American Antiquarian 
Society. — Hazen Clement retired May 
1 from the stock brokerage firm of 
Clement, Parker & Co. 


1883. 
Freperick Nicxots, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Robert Dudley Winthrop died of 
heart disease, on April 16, at his mo- 
ther’s residence in New York City. The 
son of Robert and Catherine (Taylor) 
Winthrop, he was born in New York, 
July 22, 1861, prepared for college by 
Duane S. Everson, of that city, and en- 
tered Harvard with our Class. During the 
entire four years he roomed and boarded 
at Mrs. Brown’s, on the corner of Brat- 
tle and Story Sts., that famous oasis of 
Club Tables, where he was associated 
with R. D. Sears, C. M. and G. G. Ham- 
mond, W. P. Lyman, and L. B. Strong. 
After graduation, on Jan. 1, 1884, he be- 
came a member of the banking firm of 
Robert Winthrop & Co., with which he 
remained connected until his death. He 
had traveled extensively in this coun- 
try, Europe, and Mexico, and was an en- 
thusiast in horse breeding and the hunt- 
ing-field, going across to Ireland nearly 
every year for the hunting season. He 
had a country place at Westbury, L. I., 
and was a member of the Metropolitan, 
Knickerbocker, Union, Harvard, Uni- 
versity, Turf and Field, Meadow Brook 
Hunt, Athletic and Down Town Clubs 
of New York, and of the Somerset Club 
of Boston. Throughout the War with 
Spain he served as aide-de-camp, with 
rank of captain, on the Staff of Major- 
Gen. J. J. Coppinger, commanding the 
4th Army Corps, and received his dis- 
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charge when the latter was retired, Nov. 
1, 1898. He was unmarried. — G. W. 
Beals was reélected, for the 26th consecu- 
tive time, secretary of the Boston Ath- 
letic Association, at its last annual meet- 
ing, thus serving continuously in that 
office since the foundation of the Club 
whose interests he has so efficiently pro- 
moted. — L. A. Coolidge, in a recent 
interview published in The Outlook, dis- 
cusses the original purpose of the Sher- 
man Act, and the methods employed by 
the Department of Justice in its trust 
prosecutions. — C. P. Curtis has been 
nominated as one of the directors at 
large of the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion. — The Rev. P. S. Grant, who es- 
tablished the free-seat system at the 
Church of the Ascension in New York 
City, as the condition of accepting the 
rectorship 18 years ago, has so success- 
fully solved the problem of the down- 
town church that the past year was the 
most prosperous in its history. — Joseph 
Lee has been suggested by the nominat- 
ing committee asa candidate for Over- 
seer. — J. F. Moors is president of the 
City History Club of Boston, which has 
done eight years of splendid work in 
training the civic leaders and legislators 
of the future. Groups of young men, or- 
ganized in many different sections of 
Boston as Junior City Councils, elect 
officers, introduce motions, debate and 
engage in all the activities of city gov- 
ernment, thus becoming familiar with 
all the features of the city charter and 
the methods of passing orders and or- 
dinances, and fitting themselves for 
weighty influence in municipal legisla- 
tion. — C. P. Perin is chairman of the 
Committee for the Class of ’83, ap- 
pointed by the Reception Committee of 
the New York Harvard Club, to serve 
during the festivities of June 14-15. — 
The Rev. E. S. Rousmaniere is to be the 
new Dean of St. Paul’s Church, of which 
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he is now Rector, upon its becoming the 
Cathedral of the Diocese of Massachu- 
setts. — Our informal dinner last year 
was such a success that it is hoped our 
next one, on June 19, the evening before 
Commencement, at the University Club, 
may prove an equally enjoyable reunion. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., died 
in Magnolia, Mass., on April 14, 1912, 
after an illness which had lasted several 
years but which only during the last few 
months of his life had become so acute as 
to keep him from the management of af- 
fairs. He was born in Boston, March 16, 
1863, the son of Thomas Jefferson Cool- 
idge (Harvard, 1850), and Hetty Sulli- 
van (Appleton) Coolidge. He received 
his preparatory education at Mr. G. W. 
C. Noble’s private school in Boston, and 
entered Harvard with the Class of 1884. 
From the beginning he was one of the 
prominent leaders in Class and College 
affairs. At the first meeting of the Class, 
as Freshmen, in October, 1880, he was 
elected president and continued to hold 
the office throughout the college course, 
and as long as the office itself existed. In 
the Junior year he was manager of the 
University Baseball Association and 
treasurer of the Athletic Association. In 
the Senior year he was president of both 
of the foregoing and vice-president of the 
Hasty Pudding Club. He belonged also 
to the Dickey, the A. D. Club, and the 
Alpha Delta Phi. In athletics his event 
was the half-mile run. This he won in 
Freshman year, both in the College 
Championship and Intercollegiate meet- 
ings. At Commencement he was first 
marshal of the Class. After graduating 
he passed a year in a journey around the 
world with two classmates; during the 
following two years he took graduate 





courses in government and law at Har- 
vard and then began his career in bank- 
ing. In 1890 he established the Old 
Colony Trust Co. in Boston, of which he 
was the first president and the chief offi- 
cer until the time of his death, when 
through his able management it had 
grown to be the largest institution of 
its kind in New England and among 
the largest in the country. Beside this 
memorable achievement he had repre- 
sented Boston interests actively as di- 
rector at various times in many of the 
most important railroad and industrial 
corporations of the country. Through- 
out the years of a tensely occupied life 
after graduation, the Class as a body and 
as individuals received his never-failing 
and immediate interest and codperation. 
The day passed by the Class at his sum- 
mer place in Magnolia at the time of the 
25th anniversary of graduation, has al- 
ways been remembered as the bright 
particular event of the occasion and one 
of the happy experiences of a lifetime, 
through the influence of the personal 
touch which lent such charm to his hos- 
pitality. While the large responsibilities 
of his business life required the concen- 
tration upon them of his principal inter- 
est, he gave generously of his counsel, 
encouragement and support in matters 
of art, literature, and civic duty. His in- 
teresting collections of pictures, books, 
and ceramics mark the varied activities 
of an unusually industrious life. He was 
married in Boston, Sept. 30, 1891, to 
Clara, daughter of Charles Walter 
Amory (Harvard °63) and Elizabeth 
(Gardner) Amory, of Boston, who, with 
four sons, survives him. — Charles Rob- 
ertson Saunders died in Cambridge, 
Mass., on April 16, 1912, after an illness 
of only a few days. He was born in Cam- 
bridge, Nov. 22, 1862, the son of Charles 
Hicks and Mary Brooks (Hall) Saun- 
ders. He prepared for college at the 
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Washington Grammar School and Cam- 
bridge High School in Cambridge. He 
entered Harvard in the autumn of 1879 
with the Class of 1883, but on account 
of illness contracted in the summer of 
1880, he was obliged to leave college for 
a year, so that he began the Sophomore 
year in the autumn of 1881 with the 
Class of 1884, with which he graduated. 
The next three or four years he divided 
between travel and study of law, graduat- 
ing from the Harvard Law School in 
1888 with the degree of LL.B., and was 
duly admitted to practice at the Suffolk 
Bar. After some time passed in work in 
the law department of the New York & 
New England R.R. he engaged in the 
practice of law independently in Boston. 
While he always continued his practice, 
he devoted the greater part of his time 
and attention to politics and political 
and social questions. In 1896 he was 
elected a member of the Common Coun- 
cil of Boston, and in 1897 was elected to 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, where he served for four years, 
1898-1901. During the years 1896-1901 
he was a member of the Republican City 
Committee of Boston, and a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Repub- 
lican Club of Massachusetts. In June, 
1901, he resigned his seat as representa- 
tive and was immediately appointed 
by the Mayor a member of the Board 
of Election Commissioners of Boston. 
Upon the expiration of his term he de- 
clined a reappointment. During his en- 
tire career he was a close student and 
energetic worker in connection with the 
questions that enlisted his special atten- 
tion, notably those in opposition to wo- 
man’s suffrage and the abolition of capi- 
tal punishment. His work on those two 
particular subjects was very active and 
convincing both in the legislature, dur- 
ing his term there, and after its conclu- 
sion in outside campaigns. He was well 
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known among his colleagues as a close 
student and for the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of his knowledge of facts and 
figures pertaining to the causes in which 
he interested himself. He was particu- 
larly earnest in advocating all measures 
looking to the preservation of the tradi- 
tions and dignity of his Commonwealth. 
He was unmarried. — F. A. Whitney has 
surrendered his position with the Hast- 
ings Pavement Co., Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y., and has taken a similar posi- 
tion, chief chemist, with the U. S. 
Asphalt Refining Co., in Baltimore, Md.; 
post office address, East Brooklyn, Balti- 
more, Md. — L. V. LeMoyne has re- 
moved his office from Chicago to Eccles- 
ton, Baltimore County, Md., where he 
continues to practise his profession of 
landscape architecture. — W. L. R. Gif- 
ford was elected president of the Har- 
vard Club of St. Louis, at the annual 
meeting of the Club. 


1885. 
H. M. Wits, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

Dr. H. D. Arnold has been appointed 
Dean of the new Harvard Graduate 
School of Medicine. — G. D. Cushing 
has been elected a Taft delegate to the 
Republican National Convention from 
the 11th Mass. district. Two opera- 
tions for erysipelas incapacitated him 
from his duties as Speaker of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives for 
three weeks in April. — F. A. Delano 
is a candidate for the Board of 
Overseers. — J. H. Gardiner has made 
addresses before the Harvard Club in 
Baltimore, before the Class Secretaries’ 
Association and the New England Fed- 
eration of Harvard Clubs at the meet- 
ing in February. — F. S. Billings is a 
vice-president of the New England Fed- 
eration of Harvard Clubs. — W. K. 
Draper and B. B. Thayer are the repre- 
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sentatives of the Class on the committee 
in charge of the New York Convention 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs. — 
C. M. Harrington is president of the Erie 
County Bar Association. — A. S. John- 
son is president of the New England 
Home for Little Wanderers. — D. Kelle- 
her is again president of the Harvard 
Club of Seattle. — W. F. Bacon is chair- 
man of a committee for a Harvard 
scholarship in Newton. — R. S. Gor- 
ham was chairman of the gathering for 
the formation of a Harvard Club in 
Newton and toastmaster of the annual 
meeting of the Thayer Law Club. — C. 
C. King is president of the Bar Associa- 
tion of Brockton. — Rev. D. W. Roberts 
has resigned as rector of St. Michael’s 
Church, Milton, and has gone to Europe 
with his family for a long vacation. — 
W. S. Thayer is president of the Harvard 
Club of Baltimore. — W. B. Rand is 
senior warden of St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Church, Dorchester; present address, 67 
Milk St., Boston. — J. E. Thayer is 
a vice-president of the Mass. Forestry 
Association. — Rev. J. M. Long has 
written and published the “Brother- 
hood Song.” — Storrow, Gorham, and 
Williams are the Class representatives 
on the general committee for a club- 
house for the Harvard Club of Boston. 
— John Francis Holland died suddenly 
of heart disease at his home in Chicago, 
March 8, 1912. He was born at Milford, 
Mass., Jan. 10, 1858. His father died 
while he was still young, and he worked 
on a farm and went to night school and 
worked his way through Phillips Exeter 
Academy to get an education. While in 
college he was a director of the Harvard 
Dining Association, was president of the 
Everett Athenaeum, was secretary of the 
Class for the Sophomore, Junior and 
Senior years, and was a member of the 
Signet Society. After graduating from 
college he taught school and tutored 
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Marshall Field, Jr., and then entered 
the Harvard Law School, where he re- 
ceived his A.M. for the year’s work 
done there. He was admitted to the 
Bar in Chicago on Nov. 10, 1888, 
practised assiduously and became one of 
the foremost attorneys at the Cook 
County Bar. He was active in reform 
politics and in all movements for good 
citizenship. He did much to bring about 
a comprehensive system of municipal 
courts for Chicago in place of the old 
magistrate courts, and for some years 
he was City Assessment Attorney. In 
1904 he was a candidate for alderman, 
and in 1909 he was nominated for judge 
of the Circuit Court, but was not success- 
ful in either of these elections. He was 
chairman of the political action com- 
mittee of the Union League Club of 
Chicago and president of the 6th Ward 
Republican Club. He was also a mem- 
ber of the University, Hamilton, Chi- 
cago Literary and other clubs. He mar- 
ried Carrie Blair Densmore at Chicago, 
Dec. 27, 1894, who, with a son and 
daughter, survives him. His son, John 
F., Jr., is a student at Exeter preparing 
for Harvard. — Julian Lincoln White- 
side died at Staten Island, N. Y., April 
1, 1912. He was born at Lowell, Mass., 
Dec. 25, 1864, and prepared for college 
at the Lowell High School. During col- 
lege he was well known as coxswain of 
the Class crew. After graduating he was 
first in business in Lowell, then man- 
aged a tannery at Olean, New York. 
Later he was in the leather business, and 
afterwards for many years was in charge 
of the foreign correspondence of Brad- 
street’s Commercial Agency in New 
York. He married Mary B. Hubbard, 
of Lowell, Dec. 31, 1889. She survives 
him with one daughter. — G. E. Foss 
has been nominated by the Republicans 
of his district in Illinois for a 10th term 
in Congress by a 5000 majority. — C. 
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W. Birtwell has been made one of the 
council of the new Social Service Li- 
brary to be kept by Simmons College at 
the Boston School for Social Workers. 
He began the formation of this valuable 
library over 20 years ago.—C. W. 
Ayer, librarian of the Cambridge Pub- 
lic Library, prepared an elaborate no- 
tice of the late W. T. Piper, ’74, for the 
January Proceedings of the New Eng- 
land Historic Genealogical Society. — 
Pres. V. C. Alderson has published an 
article on “Practical Economies Prac- 
tised in Metalliferous Mining and Smelt- 
ing.” 
1886. 

Dr. J. H. Huppteston, Sec., 

145 W. 78th St., New York, N. Y. 

W. C. Boyden has issued a circular 
note describing the gift of a humidor for 
cigars marked “From the Outlanders of 
’86 to Thomas Tileston Baldwin” and 
closing with ‘‘ We are most fortunate in 
our Class Chairman. He deserves more 
than we can ever give him.” In this feel- 
ing the Inlanders and Outlanders concur. 
— Judson became a lieut.-colonel on 
March 2, 1912. He is still engineer com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia. 
At the 7th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Civic Association, held in Washing- 
ton in December, 1911, Judson delivered 
an address entitled ‘‘Washington a 
Model City.” — J. H. Payne has been 
transferred from Boston, first to Nor- 
folk, and then to Baltimore; his present 
address is Marine Corps Recruiting Of- 
fice, Guildford and Fayette Sts., Balti- 
more, Md.— During the recent pri- 
maries campaign, Congressman A. P. 
Gardner challenged Ex-Pres. Roosevelt 
to public debate. — Prof. T. W. Rich- 
ards on May 17, 1912, gave an address 
on “Atomic Weights” to the Chicago 
Section of the American Chemical Soci- 
ety and received the second annual 
award of the Willard Gibbs medal. — 
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The 86 annual dinner will be held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City, on June 15, 
in conjunction with the meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs. — Hollis 4 
will be open, as usual, for the Class on 
Commencement Day. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
340 South Station, Boston. 

The most important events wili be 
the first meeting on Sunday morning, 
June 16, for registration and distribu- 
tion of ribbons, etc., followed by the 
trip to Cambridge, and the members 
are expected to bring their wives to this 
reception and to the other meetings and 
luncheons as specified. On Monday, 
June 17, separate outings for the mem- 
bers apart from their wives. On Tues- 
day, June 18, luncheon at Hamilton and 
Class Day. On Wednesday, June 19, the 
baseball game and Class dinner. On 
Thursday, June 20, Commencement. On 
Friday, June 21, the boat races at New 
London. In order to provide tickets and 
to make the necessary arrangements, it 
is absolutely essential for your Commit- 
tee to know at once what events the 
members of the Class with their wives 
will attend. The only tickets you are 
asked to pay for are those connected 
with the New London trip. A large 
gathering of the Class and their wives 
is already assured. Your Committee 
urges every classmate to attend the Re- 
union. If any information in addition 
to that contained in this notice is de- 
sired, please apply to G. S. Mumford, 
Chairman of the Committee, 30 Con- 
gress St., Boston. — On Monday, mem- 
bers of the Class will take train at the 
South Station, for a day’s outing at 
Braintree. It is suggested that members 
carry with them change of clothing 
suitable for exercising. The wives and 
daughters will meet at the Hotel Somer- 
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set at 12.30 and proceed by automobiles 
to Mrs. F. S. Mead’s house for luncheon 
at 1 p.m. Tuesday, — Class Day, mem- 
bers with their wives and daughters 
will meet at the Hotel Somerset at 9.M., 
and proceed by automobiles to Hamil- 
ton, to take luncheon with Mr. and Mrs. 
Ayer. Afternoon, Class Day exercises 
in Cambridge. Wednesday, members of 
the Class with their wives will meet at 
the Hotel Somerset at noon for luncheon 
as guests of Wm. Endicott, Jr. At 1 
o'clock by automobiles to Soldier’s Field 
to see the Harvard-Yale baseball game. 
Evening, the 25th anniversary Class 
dinner at the Algonquin Club, 217 
Commonwealth Avenue, at 7 p.m. Be 
punctual. Thursday, — Commencement. 
No ladies are admitted to the College 
Yard on this day. Members may join in 
the procession to Sanders Theatre at 
10 a.m. As we cannot reserve any seats 
it is improbable that members can be 
accommodated inside the theatre. Hol- 
den Chapel the Class headquarters. Chief 
Marshal’sluncheonat 12.300’clock,every 
member is invited. Voting for Overseers 
and Alumni Directors, from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Alumni Meeting will be held be- 
hind Sever Hall at 1.45 p.m. Graduates 
will form in line in front of Massachu- 
setts Hall and march in order of class 
seniority. Members of ’87, including 
holders of degrees and temporary mem- 
bers, will join in this procession headed 
by Chief Marshal Endicott. A ticket for 
each member will be required. The 
wives of the members will be the guests 
at luncheon of Mrs. B. S. Hurlbut, 32 
Quincy St., Cambridge, at 12.30 p.m. 
After luncheon the ladies will have seats 
reserved for them at the Alumni Meet- 
ing behind Sever Hall, where admission 
will also be by ticket. Friday, a special 
car will be reserved on the Harvard 
Club train leaving for New London 
from the South Station, Boston, about 
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8 a.m. The Harvard-Yale Freshman 
race will be rowed upstream from the 
railroad bridge about 10.15 a.m. The 
University race will be rowed down- 
stream at 4.45 p.m. Special car will re- 
turn to Boston immediately after the 
University race.-— Thomas Cleland 
Dawson, resident diplomatic officer of 
the State Department at Washington, 
died at his home in that city on May 1, 
after an illness of several weeks. Dawson 
was born at Hudson, Wis., July 30, 1865, 
son of Allan and Anna [Cleland] Daw- 
son. He began his college course at Han- 
over College with the Class of 1886, and 
in the fall of 1884 entered Harvard in 
the Class of ’87. In the fall of 1885, find- 
ing it impossible to return to Cambridge, 
he entered the Cincinnati Law School, 
and at the same time resumed his work 
in Hanover, graduating from the law 
school in May, 1886, taking the essay 
prize, and in June of the same year re- 
ceiving the degree of A.B from Han- 
over. He was admitted to the bar at 
Des Moines, Ia., in October, 1886, and 
was engaged in the practice of law 
there until 1890, serving also as House 
correspondent in the Legislature for the 
Iowa State Register, and later as city 
editor. From 1891 to 1896 he was assist- 
ant attorney general of the State of 
Iowa. He began his diplomatic career 
in 1897, as secretary of legation at Rio 
Janeiro, where he remained until April, 
1904, when he was appointed minister 
resident and consul general to the Do- 
minican Republic. Here he conducted 
the negotiations for the adjustment of 
the Dominican finances, and signed the 
convention, Feb. 8, 1907. Dec. 18, 1906, 
he was appointed minister to Colombia. 
In 1909, he was made minister to Chile, 
but had hardly arrived at his post 
when he was recalled to Washington to 
become resident diplomatic officer and 
agent of the Division of Latin American 
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Affairs. Extraordinary developments 
in Panama made it necessary to detach 
him from this position and send him as 
minister to that country. Thence he was 
sent to Nicaragua, as special diplomatic 
agent, and then to Honduras, as special 
peace commissioner, and as special am- 
bassador to the Venezuelan centennial. 
On the conclusion of these missions, he 
returned to Washington and resumed 
his duties as resident diplomatic officer. 
He married, April 5, 1890, at Rio Janeiro, 
Luiza Guerra-Duval Murray, who with 
two children survives him. A son died in 
Washington last summer, aged four. 
Probably no man in our service was bet- 
ter fitted to deal with the difficult ques- 
tions of South and Central American 
diplomacy. Combining courage and 
firmness with rare tact and a thorough 
appreciation of the aims and point of 
view of the Latin American peoples, he 
was a most valuable representative, and 
one whose loss will be greatly felt, not 
only in this country but in the countries 
in which he had done such successful 
work. His portrait is printed on p. 628. 


1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
412 Barristers Hall, Boston. ° 

John Jacob Astor was born at Fern- 
cliff, the country-seat of the Astor fam- 
ily at Rhinebeck, N. Y., July 13, 1864. 
He was the son of William and Caroline 
(Schermerhorn) Astor; the grandson of 
William B. Astor, and the great-grand- 
son of John Jacob Astor, the founder of 
the family in America. He prepared for 
college at St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H., and with private tutors, and en- 
tered Harvard College in the autumn of 
1884 as a special student with the Class 
of 1888. He was enrolled as such in the 
catalogues of Harvard University until 
the end of the academic year in 1887. 
After leaving college he traveled exten- 
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sively in the more unfrequented parts of 
Europe and also in the partially unex- 
plored regions of the Rocky Mountains. 
In 1892, upon the death of his father, 
Astor became the head of the Astor fam- 
ily in America and upon him then de- 
volved the management of his vast in- 
herited estates. Almost immediately he 
began building operations on an exten- 
sive scale in the city of New York. In 
1897 he erected the Astoria Hotel, now a 
part of the Waldorf-Astoria, on the south- 
west corner of 34th St. and Fifth Ave. 
This he followed with the New Nether- 
lands, the St. Regis, and the Knicker- 
bocker hotels — all in New York City. 
Ferncliff he greatly changed and en- 
larged. There he added stables for the 
breeding and training of hackneys and 
established one of the best-known dairies 
in America. He became a director of 
great business concerns and railroads, 
among which were the Astor Trust Co., 
the Illinois Central Railway, the Mer- 
cantile Trust Co., the National Park 
Bank, the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., the Delaware and Hudson Co., the 
New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Co., and the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Co. He was one of the governors of the 
Newport Casino, the Turf and Field 
Club, and the Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica. He was one of the founders of the 
New Theatre and was a trustee of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. His 
membership in New York clubs included 
the Metropolitan, Union, Knicker- 
bocker, City, Army and Navy, Strollers, 
Authors, New York Yacht, Racquet and 
Tennis, Transportation, Riding, Rail- 
road, The Brook and others. He was a 
member of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, the New York Botanical 
Gardens, the New York Zodlogical So- 
ciety, the Society of Colonial Wars, the 
Military Order of Foreign Wars, the 
American Geographical Society, the 
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Metropolitan Museum, the American 
Museum of Natural History, and the 
New York Academy of Science. Besides 
Ferncliff he maintained a city resi- 
dence on Fifth Ave., New York City, and 
a villa at Newport. For many years he 
sailed the immense steam yacht Nour- 
mahal, which had been built by his fa- 
ther. A few years ago he bought the 
steam yacht Noma. Gov. Morton of 
New York appointed Astor to his staff in 
1895 with the rank of colonel. At the out- 
break of the Spanish War, in 1898, Astor 
gave to the government a complete 
and fully equipped battery of artillery 
and entered the army as a volun- 
teer. He was commissioned Inspector- 
General, with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, U. S. Vols., May 15, 1898. He 
served in southern camps in the United 
States and in Cuba, including the battle, 
siege, and surrender of Santiago, and was 
detailed by Major-General Shafter to de- 
liver the official terms of capitulation to 
the Secretary of War. Astor always de- 
voted much of his spare time to working 
out his ideas in mechanics and made sev- 
eral useful inventions for which he ob- 
tained patents. Among these inventions 
his pneumatic machine for removing 
worn-out material from roads received 
first prize at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition in 1893. In 1906 he invented 
a fuel machine for the utilization of peat 
deposits. He also devised a scheme for 
holding chairs in place on shipboard. He 
obtained patents for marine turbine en- 
gines, and gave free use of them to the 
world, making the announcement: “I 
hereby dedicate them to the public in the 
hope that the development of the ideal 
turbine may be hastened thereby.” In 
1894 Astor published “‘A Journey in 
Other Worlds.” In January, 1912, 
Astor went on a trip to Egypt with his 
wife. They were returning to America 
on the Titanic, which on the night of 
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April 14 struck an iceberg off the New- 
foundland Banks. He placed his wife in 
one of the lifeboats and helped into the 
lifeboats others among the women and 
children. With upwards of 1600 passen- 
gers and crew of the ill-fated vessel he re- 
mained on the ship, until she sank at 
about 2.20 a.m. on April 15. His body 
was recovered a few days later by a 
steamer sent from Halifax to the scene of 
the disaster, and was brought home. The 
New York Evening Post of April 19, in 
reporting the shipwreck, said: “Astor, 
Butt, Straus—they were only in- 
stances — died like heroes, standing by 
to see that the women went into the life- 
boats first.” The Mayor of New York 
City, in acknowledging the receipt of a 
contribution of $10,000 given by Col. 
Astor’s son for the relief of the needy 
survivors of the Titanic, wrote: “My 
acquaintance with your father wasa most 
agreeable one, and the oftener I met him 
the more his generous, superior, and de- 
mocratic qualities grew on me. He wasa 
man among men. The heroic way in 
which he met his death, disregarding him- 
self and looking to the safety of others, is 
exactly what every one well acquainted 
with him knew to be the case even before 
authentic accounts were received.” 
Astor’s interest in his Class had not 
faded. On meeting one of his classmates 
he seldom failed to inquire for others, 
and he took pleasure in keeping up his 
college associations. Though abroad on 
the occasions of the two banquets given 
for the Class by the New York members, 
he generously contributed to defray the 
expense and was solicitous for the suc- 
cess of these reunions. Astor was twice 
married. His first wife was Ava Alice 
Lowle Willing, daughter of Edward 
Shippen Willing, of Philadelphia. By 
this marriage, which took place Feb. 17, 
1891, he had two children, William 
Vincent Astor, born Nov. 15, 1891 (now 
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a member of the Class of 1915 in Harvard 
College), and Ava Alice Muriel Astor, 
born July 7, 1902. On Sept. 9, 1911, 
Astor married Madeleine Talmage 
Force, daughter of William H. Force, of 
New York. — C. M. Cabot gave an ad- 
dress on the Labor Conditions in the 
Steel Industry in the Seminary of Eco- 
nomics on Feb. 26. He has devoted con- 
siderable attention to the subject, and 
has recently distributed a pamphlet on 
the subject which he sent to all stock- 
holders of the U. S. Steel Corporation.— 
According to newspaper reports, W. H. 
Furness has been carrying on experi- 
ments in educating two chimpanzees for 
the purpose of determining to what ex- 
tent, if any, animals have the power of 
reasoning. It is reported that he will 
publish his results later. — G. B. Leigh- 
ton in February last delivered two lec- 
tures at the College, on the subject of 
Railway Track and Loading Gauges. — 
Wm. Rand, Jr., delivered a lecture at 
Cornell University on March 8 on the 
recent interpretation of the Sherman Act 
by the U.S. Supreme Court. — The Sec- 
retary has been in communication with 
H. P. Stowe, who was a temporary mem- 
ber of the Class. He was forced to leave 
college in January, 1886, on account of 
bad health and went to California. He 
has been superintendent of mines at 
Forbestown, Calif., and assistant super- 
intendent of the Alaska-Treadwell Gold 
Mines in Alaska. He is now general su- 
perintendent of minesand quarries of the 
Leona Chemical Co. In 1892 he married 
Kate Matheson of Nevada City, Calif. 
He has no children. Address, 1617 Cen- 
tral Ave., Alameda, Calif. 


1889. 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 


Changes of Address (Business): B. 
G. Gunther, 90 Water St., New York, 
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N. :Y.; F. B. Lord, 905 Monadnock 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal.; H. P. Mc- 
Kean, 303 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; P. M. Reynolds, 88 Pearl St., 
Boston; M. A. Taylor, 1 Ames Bldg., 
Boston; C. M. Saville, Board of 
Water Commissioners, Hartford, Conn. 
(Home): C. Greene, Hotel Schuyler, 59 
West 45th St., New York, N. Y.; F. B. 
Lord, 3038A Fulton St., Berkeley, Cal.; 
C. E. Schroll, Greenwood, Miss.; P. M. 
Reynolds, Readville. ~ A. F. Adams has 
left the employ of the Fourth Nat. 
Bank, and is devoting all his time to 
music. — C. C. Batchelder delivered an 
address before the Western Economic 
Society March 1 on “Character and 
Powers of Governmental Machinery” 
(published in the Journal of Political 
Economy). — A. Burr is a member of 
the board of managers of the Boston 
Provident Association. — Dr. R. C. 
Cabot is now chief of service at the 
Mass. General Hospital under a reor- 
ganization of the staff. — G. D. Chase is 
assistant secretary of the American Dia- 
lect Society. — L. M. Jewett writes that 
his only address hereafter will be 13 
Queen Sq., St. John, N. B. — F. B. Lord 
is now secretary-treasurer of the Long- 
Lord and Pickering Inc. in the building 
construction business in San Francisco.— 
J. P. Nields was appointed for the third 
time U. S. district attorney for Delaware, 
in February, 1912. — F. E. Parker has 
been elected president of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
A striking portrait of him and sketch of 
his life appeared in the American Lum- 
berman, March 9, 1912. — Prof. G. A. 
Reisner delivered at Harvard the Inger- 
soll Lecture on the Immortality of Man, 
for 1911, on “The Egyptian Concep- 
tion of Immortality” (published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co.).— E. E. Shu- 
maker is now pastor of the Shawmut 
Congregational Church in Boston. — 
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C. E. Schroll has moved to Greenwood, 
Miss., after practising law in Decatur, 
Ill., for 22 years. — C. A. Wait has been 
elected secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, also member of the Board of 
Education, in Decatur, Ill. He was 
defeated last year for city commissioner 
by a narrow margin. He writes that he 
is having “lots of fun in a political and 
semi-political way.”—M. Whitridge 
has been elected a director of the 
George’s Creek Coal and Iron Co. of 
Baltimore. 
1890. 

J. W. Lunop, Sec., 

84 State St., Boston. 

Rev. Raymond Calkins, who has been 
at the State St. Congregational Church 
in Portland, Me., has accepted a call to 
the Shepard Memorial Church in Cam- 
bridge, formerly Dr. A. McKenzie’s 
church. — E. V. Morgan, formerly U.S. 
Minister to Portugal, has been appointed 
Minister to Brazil at Rio de Janeiro. — 
C. R. Eastman is chairman of the de- 
partment of geological sciences at the 
University of Pittsburg and professor 
of Paleontology; permanent address, 
Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, Pa. 


1891. 
A. J. Garcrav, Sec., 
12 Ashbugton PI., Boston. 

Prof. Ralph Stockman Tarr, of the 
department of physical geography at 
Cornell University, one of the best- 
known geographers in the United States, 
and an authority on glaciers and earth- 
quakes, died suddenly from cerebral 
hemorrhage on March 21, at his home 
at the Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
He once led a Cornell expedition to 
Greenland, and spent several summers 
in Alaska at the head of the expedition 
for the United States Geological Survey. 
In recent years he spent his summers for 
the National Geographic Society. He 


was born in Gloucester, Mass., Jan. 15, 
1864, the son of Silas Stockman and Abi- 
gail (Saunders) Tarr. He graduated 
from the Lawrence Scientific School in 
1891. He was Assistant United States 
fish commissioner in 1882-83, being 
then connected with the Smithsonian 
Institution. He was assistant geologist 
of the Texas Geological Survey in 1888 
and 1891. He served as assistant in geo- 
logy at Harvard 1890-91, and as pro- 
fessor of dynamic geology and physical 
geography at Cornell since 1897. He 
was special field assistant of the United 
States Geological Survey since 19083. 
Among the societies of which Prof. Tarr 
was a member were the A. A. A. S., the 
Geological Society of America, the Geo- 
logical Society of Washington, the Na- 
tional Geographical Society, the New 
York State Science Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the N. E. A., the Association of 
American Geographers, and the Sigma 
Xi Fraternity. He was foreign corre- 
spondent of the Geological Society of 
London. In addition to several text- 
books, Prof. Tarr compiled a physical 
geography of New York State, and wrote 
monographs on geographical and geolo- 
gical topics. He married on March 28, 
1892, Kate Story, of Gloucester, who 
survives, with two children, one a Fresh- 
man at Harvard. — Your attention is 
called to the change of date of Com- 
mencement Day. The schedule of events 
this year is as follows: Tuesday, June 18, 
Class Day; Harvard-Yale game at New 
Haven. Wednesday, June 19, second 
ball game in Cambridge. Thursday, June 
20, Commencement Day. Friday, June 
21, Harvard-Yale boat races at New 
London. Saturday, June 22, final ball 
game in New York in case of a tie. The 
Class will meet as usual in Holworthy 9 
on Commencement Day. Come early 
and enjoy the good lunch.— On June 
14-15 annual meeting of the Associated 
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Harvard Clubs in New York City. A 
large attendance is expected to greet 
Minot O. Simons, the president of the 
association. On Friday will come the 
business meeting and annual dinner. On 
Saturday a trip up the Hudson to West 
Point is proposed by special steamer. 
In the evening the Class dinners will be 
held together in Hotel Astor, F. G. 
Caffey and Francis Rogers are the local 
committee of 1891. It is planned to 
have the Eastern and Western men pro- 
ceed to Boston to take in the Commence- 
ment festivities. If you have never 


been to one of these meetings now is a” 


good chance. — Border Bowman has 
been to San Francisco, where he saw 
Alfred Sutro. They are planning a big 
reunion there for 1891 in 1915, when it 
is expected the Associated Harvard 
Clubs will meet during the Great Expo- 
sition. Sutro was in Boston later and 
extended a cordial invitation to come on. 
— J. B. Noyes, one of the Boston Tran- 
sit Commissioners, sent: out invitations 
to several members of the Class for the 
opening of the new Cambridge Subway, 
March 21. — Prof. F. N. Robinson has 
been made a member of the Consulta- 
tive Committee of the Irish Text Society 
of London, Eng. He has an article 
“‘Deae Matres” in Hastings’ Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics. — E. C. 
Hammond is the proprietor of Walnut 
Grove Farm at New London, Conn. — 
R. E. Tileston lives at 10 Revere St., 
Jamaica Plain. — Postmaster - General 
Hitchcock has published his report for 
the year ending June 30, 1911.— A. N. 
McGeoch has charge of large estates in 
West Allis, Wis. — H. A. Potter is prin- 
cipal of the new Bayridge High School 
in Greater New York. — H. A. Davis 
has returned to Boston from New 
York, where he was practising law, and 
has opened an advertising office in the 
Tremont Building. — G. C. Mead has 
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removed his law offices to Suite 818 Real 
Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia. — 
G. H. Leonard had an exhibition of his 
paintings in Paris, France, during April. 
— Otis Everett is the credit-manager 
of the Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
City.— F. Tudor has organized the Cape 
Cod Products Co. L. M. Stockton is 
the treasurer. The company plants 
and grows little neck clams in Buzzards 
Bay.— R.S. Hale had an article en- 
titled ‘“‘Depreciation and Reserve,” in 
Rollins’ Magazine for April. — Prof. K. 
McKenzie is vice-president of the Har- 
vard Club of Connecticut. —C. H. 
C. Wright is associate professor of 
French Language and Literature at 
Harvard College. — Rev. M. O. Sim- 
ons has been appointed a university 
preacher at Harvard College. — F. W. 
Buckingham is chairman of the commit- 
tee on new membership of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs. — H. S. MacPherson 
has opened law offices with J. B. Mahar, 
at 6 Beacon St., Boston. — H. De Y. 
Lentz is a candidate for Congressman in 
Penna. — Richard Dudley Millard died 
of pneumonia May 8, at his home in 
Brookline, after a few days’ illness. He 
was the son of Henry Allen and Ange- 
nette (Ward) Millard and was born 
Aug. 19, 1862, at Westminster, Vt. He 
attended Vermont Academy, at Sax- 
ton’s River, Vt., and entered the Class 
in the Freshman year, but remained only 
one year and then went into the publish- 
ing business; then the lumber business; 
finally entered the office of the Boston 
Gas Co., where he became the purchas- 
ing agent. This position he held at the 
time of his death. He leaves a wife and 
one child. Members of the Class will 
fondly remember “Dick Millard” and 
how he invariably contributed to our 
enjoyment at Class reunions with his 
sweet voice. He was quiet and sociable 
and always had a warm spot in his heart 
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for the Class. He was a fine, honorable, 
manly friend. 


1892. 
Pror. A. R. BENNER, Sec., 
Andover. 

The members of the Class living in 
and around New York City, gave a din- 
ner to their out-of-town classmates at the 
Harvard Club, in New York City, on 
Feb. 10. The dinner was similar in in- 
tent and character to the one given in 
the fall of 1906 at the same place, and 
was intended as a gathering together of 
the Class preliminary to the celebration 
next June. As the out-of-town men re- 
sponded to the invitation very cordially, 
the reunion was a very happy occasion 
and promised well for a big attendance 
in June. The number present was 106. 
T. W. Lamont acted as toastmaster, and 
he called upon S. L. Cromwell, Jeremiah 
Smith, Jr., A. R. Benner, A. M. White, 
and C. R. Cummings to make brief 
speeches. Verses were read by M. D. 
Follansbee and by R. B. Greenough. 
J. Codman and L. F. Berry sang solos, 
and all the diners joined in the cho- 
ruses. The music was in charge of J. B. 
Sheffield, and the chairman of the New 
York Committee arranging the dinner 
was M. E. Ingalls, Jr.— The Class 
celebrates its 20th anniversary this June. 
Following is the program in brief: Mon- 
day, June 17. Luncheon, 12.30 pP.m., 
Parker House, Boston. By invitation 
of Edgar Pierce, Afternoon, Country 
Club Race Meet, or Professional 
Ball Game, as preferred. Evening, 
Class Dinner, 7 p.m., Algonquin Club, 
217 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Tuesday, June 18, Field Day. Nahant 
Club, Nahant. Wednesday, June 19, 
afternoon, 2 p.m., Harvard-Yale Base- 
bail game on Soldier’s Field. Tickets 
will be procured for the Class in a body. 
Evening — Supper, as guests of the 


Boston Association of ’92 men. Thurs- 
day, June 20, Commencement Day — 
Spread in Hollis 24 at 12 m. Friday, 
June 21, Harvard-Yale race at New 
London. Transportation and observa- 
tion train tickets will be reserved for 
members of the Class who apply to the 
Committee before June 1. — Coggeshall 
Macy is reported to have died in Ari- 
zona, Aug. 20, 1911. He was the son of 
Charles Alexander and Clara Barrett 
(Sutton) Macy, and was born in New 
York, Sept. 28, 1871. He was prepared 
for college at Dr. Callisen’s School. He 
entered Harvard with the Class of 1892, 
and remained in college for two years. 
He studied law, and was for a while in the 
law office of H. A. Davis, ’91; later, he 
was with Cothren & Keating, New York. 
He afterwards left the law and became 
interested in ranch life, making his head- 
quarters at Silver City, N. M. — Sig- 
mund Bowman Alexander, who died 
Jan. 5, 1912, was the son of Jacob and 
Maria (Bowman) Alexander. He was 
born at Boston, March 16, 1864. He 
studied at the Rice School, and attended 
Harvard in 1888-89 as a special student. 
He was for a time a member of Kempner 
& Alexander, manufacturers; then he 
formed the firm of Alexander & Co., 
bankers and brokers, 33 Devonshire St., 
Boston. He was the author of several 
plays for children. He was active in his 
business until Dec. 30, 1911, when he 
was taken ill. Some days thereafter he 
was stricken with a shock. His widow 
and one child survive. — H. N. Lee’s ad- 
dress is Valparaiso, Ind. — M. E. In- 
galls has changed his office address to 
27 Cedar St., New York City. — Guy 
Lowell has moved his Boston office to 12 
West St.— Can any member of the 
Class furnish the addresses of the fol- 
lowing? Henry Harbeck Buckbee (Sp. 
1888-89); Jean Pierre Cassidy (Sp. 
1888-89) ; Joseph Whitney Ganson (A.B. 
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1892); Herbert Lionel Grant (Medical 
School 1887-88; College 1888-91; 1892- 
93); William Doggett Hills (Sp. 1888-90). 


1893. 
S. F. BatcHe.per, Sec., 
720 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

The Class will meet as usual on Com- 
mencement. — Rev. F. L. Grant, of 
Plainville, Ct., had a lively experience, 
according to a newspaper reporter, when 
he interfered and stopped the progress 
of a professional baseball game at Elec- 
tric Park, New Britain, on Sunday, 
April 28; he was surrounded by a mob, 
but was not injured. — J. A. Wilder is 
Commissioner of Boy Scouts for the 
Territory of Hawaii.— G. P. Winship 
is a vice-president of the New England 
Federation of Harvard Clubs. 


1894. 
E. K. Rano, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

During the absence of the Secretary in 
Rome next year, Dr. L. Davis will serve 
as secretary. All items of news should be 
sent to him, 217 Beacon St., Boston. — 
The Class will hold its reunion on Com- 
mencement Day, as usual, in 23 Stough- 
ton Hall. On the evening before there 
will be a subscription dinner of which 
more definite notice will be given later. 
Members of the Class are urged to attend 
the meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs in New York City, June 14-15. — 
Dr. Andrew Henderson Whitridge died 
at Baltimore, Md., on March 19 as the 
result of an operation to relieve perito- 
neal adhesions ensuing from a previous 
operation for appendicitis. He was born 
at Baltimore, April 7, 1871, the son of 
John A. and Ellen Ward Whitridge, and 
prepared for college at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H. After graduating from 
college, he studied at the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School, receiving the degree of 
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M.D. with high rank, in 1898. After 
serving as interne and acting superin- 
tendent at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
he practised medicine at Baltimore, be- 
ing also connected with the Medical 
School as assistant. He was medical di- 
rector of the Maryland Life Insurance 
Co., trustee of the Baltimore Orphan 
Asylum, and for the Hospital for the 
Women of Maryland, director of the So- 
ciety of Social Hygiene, and of the Part- 
ridge Home for Sewing Girls. He was a 
vestryman of the Emmanuel Protestant 
Episcopal Church and a member of the 
Baltimore Club and other social and pro- 
fessional organizations. On Nov. 14, 
1901, he married Madeleine L. Gary of 
Baltimore, who survives him. — H. A. 
Cutler is with the Searchlight Ins. Co., 
1124 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
— J. Corbett is director of physical edu- 
cation in the public schools of Wooster, 
O.—The Varsity crew has recently 
made trial of a new shell designed by C. 
H. Crane. —G. B. Gordpn, S.B. 1902, 
but at one time a member of ’94 in the 
L.S.S., wishes to retain his social connec- 
tion with the Class. He left college to 
carry on certain excavations in Central 
America, and is now director of the Mu- 
seum of the University of Pennsylvania. 
— New addresses: W. J. Frothingham, 
14 Wall St., New York, N. Y., with W. 
A. & A. M. White; F. Wildes, 24 Milk 
St., Boston, with Turner, Tucker & Co. 
— Publication: W. S. Wadsworth, ““ The 
New Relation of Anatomy and Chemis- 
try,” in Transactions of the College of 
Physicians in Philadelphia, 1911. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Hollis 20 will be open to the Class on 
Commencement Day, Thursday, June 
20. — Prof. J. S. Pray, of the depart- 
ment of landscape architecture at Har- 
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vard, is in Europe on leave of absence to 
investigate certain city planning pro- 
blems in European cities. — Jerome C. 
Smith has become manager of the in- 
vestment department of Wiggin & Elwell, 
53 State St., Boston, members of the 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston. 

Frederic M. Jones is assistant cashier 
of the Third Nat. Bank of Springfield. — 
George M. Smith has moved to Chicago; 
he is with the George Q. Hill Co., manu- 
facturers of metal goods, 857 People’s 
Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. — New addresses: 
Charles Brewer, 40 State St., Boston; F. 
H. Stillwagen, 55 Wall St., New York 
City; E. B. Holt, Glenmere, Me. — The 
souvenir book, “Ninetysixer,” of the 
Quindecennial has been sent to each 
member of the Class. Please notify the 
Secretary if you have not received it. — 
The annual oyting of the Class will be 
held this year in New York at the meet- 
ing of the Associated Harvard Clubs, 
June 14 and 15. — Stoughton 20 is re- 
served for the use of the Class on Com- 
mencement Day. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, JR., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The third Class publication, entitled 
“Our Fifteenth Reunion,” is the final 
effort of our Publication Committee, 
composed of H. T. Nichols, J. L. Little, 
Jr., M. E. Stone and R. L. Scaife. To 
these men great credit is due for the 
successful and amusing literary issues 
that they have brought forth. The final 
formal notice, setting forth the Quinde- 
cennial program in detail, is the remain- 
ing document to be sent to the Class 
before the big gathering in June. — W. 
H. Vincent, who has charge of the hous- 
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ing of visiting members for that occa- 
sion, writes as follows, — “‘As it will be 
difficult to obtain hotel accommodations 
during the Quindecennial week, the ’97 
Quindecennial Committee have secured 
an option, expiring June Ist, 1912, on 
nineteen rooms at the Victoria Hotel, 
corner of Dartmouth and Newbury 
Streets, Boston, for the nights of June 
18th, 19th, and 20th. All the rooms are 
good and range in price from $1.50 for 
single rooms, to $6.00 for double rooms. 
These rooms are for men only. Members 
of the Class desiring to engage any of 
these rooms for the dates mentioned or 
for a longer period should engage same 
at once. First come, first served. Any 
classmates intending to bring their 
wives and desiring the committee to en- 
gage hotel accommodations should send 
word at once and the committee will 
try to obtain other accommodations. 
Address all communications to W. H. 
Vincent, 31 State Street, Boston, 
Mass.” — Regarding the Class Report, 
at this writing (May 3d) there have been 
received 475 replies, out of a possible 
600. Of the 125 men yet to reply, some 
55 are degree holders, and strenuous 
efforts are being made to procure their 
replies in time for publication. — Our 
list of lost men now reads as follows — 
William Gilman Breck, Edwin Horace 
Davis, Stephen Douglas Demmon, Wil- 
liam Peter Marseilles, Landon Cabell . 
Read, John Francis Rogers, Edwin 
McMaster Stanton, Putman Bradlee 
Strong, Stuart Wesson. We have lo- 
cated Ammi Brown — at the Catholic 
University of America, 216 New Jersey 
Ave., Washington, D.C.,— and Malcolm 
Brooks Davis, in Brooklyn, N. Y. Let- 
ters have come back when addressed to 
the following men, and the Secretary 
is eager to receive information regard- 
ing them: — Dr. Leon Monroe Closson, 
Labib Burrus Jureidini, Wendell Stew- 
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art McFarland, William Freeman Ste- 
venson, Charles W. Hanford, Enrique A. 
Zanetti, John W. Lincoln, Burnell S. 
Bassett, Albert J. Lonney, Aydelotte 
W. Whealton. M. B. Davis and W. F. 
Stevenson, who are presumably lurking 
in the wilds of Brooklyn, are too shy to 
write to the Secretary, although their 
friends have written apologetic letters 
in their behalf. Class Lives have come 
in from F. W. Johnston, W. H. Kelsey, 
J. W. Sharts, H. K. Stanley, whose ad- 
dresses were obtained through advices 
from classmates who saw the former 
published list of unlocated men. Regard- 
ing Obituary Notices, the Secretary has 
not yet been able to get in touch with 
classmates who could help him id the 
cases of David Hunt, Jr.; William Fran- 
cis Mahoney; William Morgan O’Con- 
nor; Herbert Sumner Packard; Charles 
Thresher Rawson. In view of the large 
amount of new material now in the Sec- 
retary’s hands, only a few recent items 
will be touched upon in this record. The 
marriages of D. D. Scannell and S. R. 
Wrightington are formally reported 
elsewhere in this number. David 
Cheever, M.D. ’01, demonstrator of 
anatomy in the Harvard Medical School 
and one of the assistant visiting sur- 
geons to the Boston City Hospital, has 
been made surgeon to the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, which is to be closely 
affiliated with the Harvard Medical 
School and whose chief surgeon will be 
Harvey W. Cushing, m ’95 (A.B. Yale 
’91), now at Johns Hopkins Hospital. — 
New addresses: H. T. White, 14 Wall 
St., New York City; I. Bowditch, 111 
Devonshire St., Boston; M. B. Davis, 
102 Herriman Ave., Jamaica, N. Y.—L. 
E. Herrick reports with full apology his 
change of home address to 136 Yale St., 
Springfield. — Many men have signified 
their intention of coming to Cambridge 
in June, including a delegation from St. 
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Louis, composed of C. F. Prescott, E. V. 
Dexter and H. Turner. — J. H. Scatter- 
good writes from Philadelphia to ask if 
M. S. Duffield is going to be here. He 
says, “If Mike Duffield is coming on to 
this meeting I should like to know it, as 
I should especially like to see him again 
and hear of his many adventures in 
Alaska and elsewhere.” That puts it 
strictly up to Brother Duffield to be 
with us. All preparations are progress- 
ing very favorably, and if the appeal for 
funds which is about to be issued meets 
with a cordial response, the financial 
problems of the Quindecennial will also 
be solved. 
1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

H. L. Meader announces the opening 
of offices at 178 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, for the general practice of architec- 
ture.— The Boston office of W. H. 
Porter is at 187 Lincoln St. — Harold 
Blanchard has been made a director of 
the Boston Opera Co. — S. L. Fuller is a 
director of the International Paper Co. 
— L. H. Hosmer announces the forma- 
tion of a partnership under the name of 
Hosmer, Risse & Webb, 74 Broadway, 
New York, for the transaction of a 
brokerage business in unlisted securi- 
ties. — Dr. T. F. Leen has been ap- 
pointed physician-in-chief to the Carney 
Hospital, Boston. — P. S. Dalton has 
been reélected a selectman of the town 
of Milton. — B. H. Hayes is a member 
of the school committee of Andover. 


1899. 
Artur Apams, Sec., 
135 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The annual meeting of the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs will be held this 
year in New York City on June 14-15. 
It is planned to make the Class gather- 
ings a special feature of the meeting. J. 
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C. McCall, F. R. Swift, and E. R. Mar- 
vin are the committee appointed to look 
out for the interests of ’99 at this time. 
It is hoped that as many men as possible 
will arrange to attend this meeting, in 
order that the Class may be adequately 
represented. — C. C. Brown is superin- 
tendent of schools at Concordia, Kan. 
— J. C. Howe is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Lowell Machine 
Shop, Lowell; his office is in Lowell, but 
he continues to live at Milton. — Dr. 
John Homans has been appointed one of 
the surgeons at the new Peter B. Brig- 
ham Hospital, which is being built on 
land adjacent to the Harvard Medical 
School. — Arthur Adams is vice-presi- 
dent of the New England Trust Co., Bos- 
ton. — E. B. Stanwood has become as- 
sociated with G. A. Cole, ['99], in the real 
estate and insurance business, 50 Con- 
gress St., Boston. — Philip French’s ad- 
dress is 845 Boylston St., Boston, and not 
200 Commonwealth Ave. — H. E. Hil- 
dreth is secretary of the Cosmopolitan 
Trust Co., Boston. 


1900. 
ArtTHuR DRINKWATER, Sec., 
59 Temple PI., Boston. 

On Friday and Saturday, June 14 and 
15, in New York City, will be held the 
annual meeting of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs. Friday will be given over 
to business meetings at the Harvard 
Club. Dinner will be held at the Hotel 
Astor. Saturday will be a field day, the 
men returning for the class dinners at 
the Hotel Astor. N. Biddle and D. G. 
Harris, the men in New York in charge 
of 1900 matters, will be glad to give any 
one detailed information. Address them 
at the Harvard Club, 27 West 44th St. 
Every 1900 man within reach of New 
York should attend this meeting, espe- 
cially the Class dinner on Saturday even- 
ing. The 1900 men in Boston are already 





planning to go to New York in great 
force and want to find there members of 
the Class from other parts of the coun- 
try. — The postal card ballot taken last 
fall resulted in the election, as honorary 
members of our Class, of Edward Murray 
East, Illinois 1900, now asst. prof. of 
Experimental Plant Morphology at 
Harvard, and of Louis Caryl Graton, 
Cornell 1900, now asst. prof. of Mining 
Geology at Harvard. — About Com- 
mencement time, there will be issued by 
the publishers a biography of William 
Jones, 1900, by H. M. Rideout, ’99. It is 
entitled ‘‘ William Jones, Indian, Cow- 
boy, American Scholar and Anthropo- 
logist in the Field.” Rideout was an in- 
timate friend of Jones, and in writing this 
history of our classmate’s life, has done 
his work with such sympathy, insight, 
and care that the result is notable, a 
worthy tribute to a man of whom we are 
proud. To members of the Class who 
knew Jones but slightly or not at all, the 
book will show how high he stood both in 
character and in achievement. The book 
is published by Frederick A. Stokes & 
Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
The cost is $1.75 or postpaid $1.87. — 
On March 29 the annual New York Class 
dinner was held at the New York Har- 
vard Club. About 45 men were present. 
Under the lash of W. M. Chadbourne, 
toastmaster, practically everybody had 
to say something, but F. Simonds made 
the speeches of the evening. H. H. Fox 
and H. Tappin helped out with music. 
Everybody had a good time. For next 
year’s dinner the committee in charge of 
arrangements consists of N. Biddle, A. 
F. Gotthold and W. Morrow. — The 
Harvard Club of Boston is planning to 
build a house of such appearance and 
with such comforts as a Harvard Club- 
house should have. The cost will be 
about $600,000. All members of the 
Class of 1900 should apply to join the 
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Club either as resident or non-resident 
members. For men living in or near 
Boston, the Club will provide a pleasant 
place for dining, exercise, or meeting 
friends. For men living at a distance, it 
will providea hospitable house when they 
visit Boston and the opportunity to see a 
host of old friends. They will have no use 
for a hotel. The 1900 men on the general 
committee which is making the plans are 
N. F. Ayer, A. Drinkwater, and J. L. 
Saltonstall. They will gladly give infor- 
mation about the proposed clubhouse 
and assist any one who desires to be- 
come a member. At present the annual 
dues are, for resident membership $5.00, 
and for non-resident membership $3.00. 
The dues will be raised, of course, when 
the house is built, but it is intended to 
have them remain moderate. — Ad- 
dresses: W. D. Lambert, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, Washington, D. C.; F. E. 
Smith, Jr. (home), 45 Verndale St., 
Brookline; E. Elias (business), Perdue 
University, La Fayette, Ind.; F. C. Far- 
quhar (home), 28 Sargent St., Newton; 
B. Hollings (business), Mass. General 
Hospital, Boston; F. M. Smith, 519 E. 
State St., Ithaca, N. Y.; N. Ruland, Ho- 
tel Grafton, Washington, D. C.; J. W. 
McQueen, The Spurling, Elgin, IIl.; 
H. M. Higginbotham (business), 1200 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl.; A. 
A. Cobb, Jr., Guilford, Conn.; R. J. 
Davis, The Evening Post, New York 
City; R. G. Pratt, 67 West St., Wor- 
cester; D. Estes (home), 23 Englewood 
Ave., Brookline; J. H. Morss, 28 Salem 
St., Andover; W. N. Johnson, 12 Spring 
St., North Adams; H.D. Symonds (busi- 
ness), James Stewart & Co., Fisher 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; C. S. Gilman (busi- 
ness), Boston Herald, Boston; he is on 
the Herald staff. — E. C. Carter is now 
in Calcutta, India, in charge of the 
Y. M. C. A. work in that country. — 
F. P. Bennett, Jr., R. D. Crane, T. R. 
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Hawley, and J. L. Saltonstall are mem- 
bers of the Mass. Legislature. — Louis 
Nelson died at Boston, Mass., on April 
14, 1912. He was born in Boston, July 5, 
1878, and prepared for Harvard at the 
English High School there. After taking 
his degree of A.B. he entered the Har- 
vard Medical School, received his M.D. 
degree in 1904, and in 1905 after a year 
of research work obtained the degree of 
A.M. and won the Boylston medical 
prize. For the academic year 1906-07 he 
was assistant in the Pharmacological 
Department of the Medical School. He 
then went to Germany, where he spent 
two years at the University of Strass- 
burg and became assistant to the well- 
known bacteriologist, Prof. Schmidt- 
berg. On returning to Boston he began 
practising. During the last two years, he 
had been instructor in pharmacology at 
the Harvard Medical School. He pub- 
lished several papers in English and 
German on pharmacological and physi- 
ological subjects. His death resulted 
from illness due to the “gas’’ bacillus, 
which he had recently been investigat- 
ing. During the course of his illness, he 
studied its progress, and, though realiz- 
ing that his recovery was unlikely, gave 
every aid to other physicians in obtain- 
ing knowledge regarding the disease. 
From the time of beginning his research 
concerning the “‘gas’’ bacillus he knew 
the risk he was running. But he took the 
risk willingly in the interest of medicine 
and gave his life for the cause. — C. S. 
Hebard is treasurer of Charlestown 
Trust Co., Charlestown. — G. P. Howe’s 
home address is 384 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. — G. E. Clement’s ad- 
dress is 275 Warren St., West Roxbury. 
— H. A. Yeomans is Asst. Dean of Har- 
vard College, in place of W. R. Castle, 
Jr., who is abroad on leave of absence. 
Yeomans has been appointed Asst. Pro- 
fessor of Government and member of the 
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Administrative Board of Harvard Col- 
lege. — R. W. Bliss is First Secretary of 
American Embassy, Paris, France, which 
is his address. — P. J. Sachs has given to 
Fogg Art Museum a series of etchings by 
Herman J. Webster, and a series of litho- 
graphs by Pennell. — R. Livermore is in 
charge of the Kerr Lake Mining Co., 
Cobalt, Can. — A fellowship in interna- 
tional law has been established at Co- 
lumbia University in memory of W. B. 
Cutting, Jr., who studied for a year in 
the Columbia University Law School. — 
R. J. Davis, recently professor of Eng- 
lish at Annapolis, is now with the New 
York Evening Post. — W. N. Seaver'’s 
home address is 269 W. 70th St., New 
York City. — W. R. Martin is treasurer 
of the Harvard Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
— W. R. Castle, Jr., has recently pub- 
lished a novel entitled “The Green 
Vase.” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) —B. 
Chandler’s business address is 56 West 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. — N. R. 
Willard’s business address is Juana Diaz, 
Porto Rico. — W. F. Ellis’s home ad- 
dress is 109 Walnut St., Natick. — C. H. 
Morrill is a partner in the insurance firm 
of W. H. Markham & Co., Pierce Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. — W. H. Buxton is vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Perry, Buxton, Doane Co., dealers in 
metals, 307-311 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
— F. W. Doherty is with the Linscott 
Motor Co., 31-37 Whittier St., Boston. 
— C. H. Tilton’s business address is 276 
State St., Boston. — C. M. Underwood's 
home address is 107 Remington Gables, 
Cambridge. — The Class will probably 
have a gathering of some kind during 
Commencement week, probably on 
Wednesday, June 19, after the Yale base- 
ball game. Due notice will be given. On 
Thursday, June 20, Commencement 
Day, the Class will meet in Holworthy 
8. Everyone is urged to go there for 
luncheon. 






1901. 


H. B. Cuarg, Sec., 
14 Wall St., N. Y. 

J. A. R. L. Camprubi is located at 
Buenos Ayres, Argentine, care of General 
Electric Co. He will have general charge 
of the General Electric Co.’s selling agen- 
cies in the Argentine Republic and other 
South American countries. All mail 
should be addressed care of General Elec- 
tric Co., Buenos Ayres, Argentine. — H. 
P. Henderson is a consulting engineer at 
60 Broadway; he is with the Mines Man- 
agement Co. — B. Z. Kasson has changed 
his address to Fort Stockton, Pecos 
County, Tex.— H. B. Clark has changed 
his address to 14 Wall St., New York, 
N. Y. — Stanley H. Eldredge, 213 State 
St., Boston, should be included in the 
list of members of the Class of 1901. — 
R. H. Howe has been spending his Sab- 
batical Year abroad, and has received 
the degree of Docteur de |’Université; 
address, care of Middlesex School, Con- 
cord. —A notice will be sent to each 
member of the Class inviting him to 
the dinner to be held in June, and of the 
time of the meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs. Any man who does not 
receive this notice within the next two 
weeks can obtain the same by writing to 
the Secretary at 14 Wall St., New York. 
— D. D. Evans is northwestern repre- 
sentative of Carter, Macy & Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; mail should still be sent care of 
his St. Louis address. — H. C. Force has 
removed his office to Rooms 1211, Hodge 
Building, Seattle, Wash. — Arthur L. 
Sweetser, 1272 Bannock St., Denver, 
Colo., has recently contributed many 
articles on mining science which have 
been published in the Mining Scientific 
Press, in Mining Science, the Oray Her- 
ald, Mexican Mining Journal, and the 
Salt Lake Mining Review. 
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1902. 
B. WeENDELL, JR., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

On June 14-15 in New York there will 
be an informal gathering of those of the 
Class who attend the meeting of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs in New York. 
Our real decennial celebration will be- 
gin on the morning of Monday, June 
17th. During the morning we shall have 
a reception at the Hotel Lenox, where 
luncheon will be served. In the after- 
noon, we shall proceed to the Ocean 
House in Swampscott, — stopping on 
the way for a swim, — where we shall 
dine, spend the night and have an ama- 
teur vaudeville show. The next morning 
we shall return by boat to Boston, tak- 
ing luncheon on the way, and proceed in 
a body to the exercises at the Stadium 
on Class Day afternoon. On Wednesday 
we shall join with ’97 and hold sports 
on Soldier’s Field, having our luncheon 
there and going to the baseball game be- 
tween Harvard and Yale. In the even- 
ing we shall have the Class dinner. On 
Thursday we shall take in Commence- 
ment exercises and attend the smoker 
to be given by the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton. On Friday we join with ’92 and 
’97 and go by special train to New Lon- 
don, arriving there in time to see the 
Freshman four-oar race as well as the 
Varsity race in the afternoon. After 
that, we return to Boston. I have re- 
cently sent out some return postal-cards 
which seem to indicate that we shall 
have the largest attendance of any class 
which has so far celebrated. If weather 
conditions are favorable, we believe that 
the plans will afford those who come a 
very good time. 

1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

The attention of the Class is called 
especially to the fact that a special fea- 
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ture will be made of the separate class 
dinners to be held on Saturday evening, 
June 15, at the Associated Harvard 
Clubs meeting in New York. The din- 
ners will be held at the Hotel Astor. A. 
H. Schefer and A. Stillman are the 1903 
men on the general committee of the 
New York Harvard Club, and R. Derby 
is assisting them in their efforts to make 
the 1903 dinner a success. Every man 
in the Class who can possibly do so 
should makea point of being there, as the 
Associated Harvard Clubs meetings 
are as enjoyable, interesting and broad- 
ening gatherings of Harvard men as are 
held, and it would not reflect credit upon 
either the spirit or the intelligence of the 
Class, if it should not have a strong re- 
presentation there. — K. L. Achorn, 687 
Boylston St., Boston, is an osteopath. — 
H. S. Allen is practising law in the firm 
of Webster, Allen, and Fish, 60 State St., 
Boston. — A. Ames, Jr., North Easton, 
is studying painting and sculpture. — 
H. H. Atwood’s home address is 20 Ber- 
wick St., Worcester.— S. Baird is an 
actor and singer in light opera. — F. M. 
Barton is teaching English in the Coun- 
try Day School for Boys, Kansas City, 
Mo.— G. D. Boardman, Auburn,N. Y., 
has been elected a director and second 
vice-president of the National Bank of 
Auburn. — J. H. Browne is general sales 
manager of the Pacific Lumber Co., 216 
Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. —O. J. 
Campbell, Jr., is teaching English at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
— H. L. Corbett’s home address is 253 
W. Park St., Portland, Ore.—S. W. 
Cushing is head of the department of 
geology and geography at the Salem 
(Mass.) Normal School, and has been 
appointed lecturer on geography at 
Wellesley College. — H. H. Clark’s ad- 
dress is 3107 37th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
— A. W. Denison is practising law at 
75 State St., Boston. — A. Derby is prac- 
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tising law at 27 William St., New York, 
N. Y. — L. J. Daly is raising sheep on a 
ranch at Billings, Mont. — L. J. Eddy’s 
address is Niles, O. — G. B. Fernald, of 
Southborough, will be in the American 
Embassy in St. Petersburg as secretary 
to the American Ambassador during the 
summer, returning to St. Mark’s School 
in the autumn. — E. Freedman is prac- 
tising law at 18 Tremont St., Boston, 
in the firm of Eyges, Wyner and Freed- 
man. — O. G. Frantz, 710 Gibbs Bldg., 
San Antonio, Tex., is in the rea] estate 
business. — F. A. Golder, Pullman, 
Wash., is teaching at Washington State 
College. — D. S. Greenough, Jr., Ja- 
maica Plain, has left the Thames River 
Specialties Co., and has no occupation at 
present. — M. Hale is manager of the 
Roosevelt campaign in Mass. — F. G. 
Jackson is instructor of chemistry in the 
University of North Dakota, Univer- 
sity, N. D. —G. Johnson’s address is 
10 Kilsyth Road, Brookline. — G. C. 
Johnson’s address is 489 Walnut Ave., 
Jamaica Plain. — P. V. Lawrence is 
practising law at 60 Broadway, New 
York City. — G. W. Luske has changed 
his name to Theodore von der Lusk; he 
is teaching music at 1100 Boylston St., 
Boston. — C. J. F. O’Brien, 10 Ethel St., 
Roslindale, is practising law at 18 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. — D. P. Penhallow is 
practising medicine at 483 Beacon St., 
Boston. — H. J. Phipps is principal of 
the Oliver Ames High School, No. 
Easton. — O. B. Prescott is treasurer of 
the Sanitary Engineering Co., 739 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston. — F. B. Riggs, 52 
Pine St., New York City, is a marine 
engineer in the firm of Tams, Lemoine 
& Crane. — J. E. Sedman, 1010 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge, is engaged in 
Christian Science work. — G. S. Steven- 
son, Jr., has resigned as principal of the 
Coburn Classical Institute of Water- 
ville, Me., and is planning to start a 


boys school in Maine. — A. W. Swann 
is practising medicine at 124 East 61st 
St., New York City. — W. R. Tucker- 
man’s address is 2201 Massachusetts 
Ave., Washington, D. C.— K. Winsor 
is with Bartlett Bros. & Co., brokers, 
60 State St., Boston. — S. H. Wolcott, 
60 State St., Boston, has been made one 
of the agents of the firm of Brown Bro- 
thers & Co., bankers. — The following 
new addresses have been received by 
the Secretary: L. Albright, 331 Summer 
St., Buffalo, N. Y.; C. B. Ames, 7 Church 
St., Belfast, Me.; J. S. Bent, Jr., 41 
Clark Road, Brookline; O. H. Bramhall, 
125 Fresh Pond Parkway, Cambridge; 
E. F. Breed, 11 King’s Reach Terrace, 
Lynn; W. E. Chapman, 17 Upham St., 
Malden; L. M. Corey, 69 Bancroft Ave., 
Worcester; E. E. Craig, 73 N. Washing- 
ton Lane, Germantown, Pa.; I. B. 
Downs, 69 Lincoln Road, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; D. G. Edwards, 933 East 22d St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. T. Emmons, 49 
Melcher St., So. Boston; E. W. Evans, 
1011 East Washington Lane, German- 
town, Pa.; C. C. Hackett, Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C.; W. L. 
Hanavan, R. F. D. No. 4, Newbury, 
N. Y.; E. D. Harris, 321 W. Franklin 
St., Richmond, Va.; B. S. Litchfield, 12 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. M. 
McCabe, 19 Summit Ave., Winthrop 
Highlands; S. T. McCall, McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; E. F. Mann, 39 
William St., Worcester; J. B. Manning, 
604 Cobb Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; MacA. 
Moore, Belleville, Ont., Canada; T. F. 
Randolph, 627 First Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala.; E. B. Richards, 
Holliston; H. A. Rosenfeld, 82 Beaver 
St., New York City; H. O. Smith, 264 
Forest Ave., Savannah, Ga.; F. S. 
Timmons, 1507 Park Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; A. H. Vernon, Little Falk, Minn.; 
A. Weil, Box 851, Portland, Me.; E. C. 
Weyman, St. John, N. B.; R. F. Wight, 
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72 Evans Road, Brookline; J. L. Willard, 
35 Congress St., Boston, care of Bodell 
& Co., brokers; J. A. Wilson, 11 Cliff Hill 
Pl., Newark, N. J.; J. H. Young, 430 
Centre St., Newton. — Harry Holliday 
Horton died March 8, 1912, at Sheffield, 
Pa., of bronchitis. He was born at 
Sheffield, July 11, 1878. — A very success- 
ful Pre-Decennial dinner was held at the 
University Club in Boston on May 10, 
at which about 70 men were present, in- 
cluding several from New York and 
places farther away. Arthur Weed acted 
as toastmaster with his accustomed 
vigor. The discussion of Decennial 
plans was animated and brought out 
various points of view. Among the many 
who spoke were R. Derby, A. Stillman, 
S. H. Wolcott, J. D. Clark, R. Ernst, 
A. Black, P. L. Coonley, C. G. Loring, 
M. Hale, and A. J. Hammerslough. R. 
W. Page enlivened the evening by a 
very bright speech in his inimitably pic- 
turesque language and manner. Lang- 
don Warner added to his poetic laurels 
by a toast to the Class. Dudley Clark 
again generously invited the Class to be 
his guests for one day of the reunion at 
his farm at Sherborn, an invitation 
which was enthusiastically received. 
General sentiment appeared to favor a 
program for the Decennial sufficiently 
extensive and attractive to ensure bring- 
ing back a large part of the Class, in- 
cluding in such program a trip to New 
London for the boat races. Herbert 
Allen and several other former glee club 
men led in singing some of the old favor- 
ites, and the evening ended with a genial 
gathering around the piano. 


1904. 
R. S. Wattace, Sec., 
419 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. G. Whittet is in the men’s furnish- 
ing business at 261 Pearl St., Somerville. 
— Ralph Hallett has been appointed a 
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deputy assistant district attorney in 
Boston; address, 568 Broadway, S. Bos- 
ton. —S. B. Trainer, formerly with the 
Chemical Laboratories, Ltd., has been 
appointed manager of the Pratt Food 
Co., of Canada, Ltd., 88 Terauley St., 
Toronto, Can. — K.S. Adams, formerly 
with the Pyrene Co., is with Hornblower 
& Weeks in Hartford, Conn. — H. H. 
Noyes is with the Macmillan Co., selling 
text-books among the schools of the At- 
lantic and of the New England States. 
— K. B. Lewis is with the Morgan Con- 
struction Co., 63 Richmond Ave., Wor- 
cester; he is in charge of their wire mill 
machinery business. — Lieut. Hornsby 
Evans is still in the Philippines, now 
stationed at Leyte; address care of War 
Dept., Washington, D. C. — A. I. Hoe 
is the treasurer of the Steel Inner Tube 
Co., which manufactures a new inner 
tube for automobiles; the company’s ad- 
dress is 14 W. 40th St., New York City. 
— George Kenyon is with the C. Kenyon 
Co., manufacturers of clothing, 718 At- 
lantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.— F. H. 
Osgood is teaching at the Milton Acad- 
emy, Milton; address, 357 Randolph 
Ave. — Ralph Keniston has spent the 
winter traveling in Spain; address, care 
of the American Express Co., Paris, 
France. — T. H. Ellis is directing a min- 
ing and prospecting expedition, known 
as the Mines de Bolaman, Fatsa, Tur- 
key in Asia. His last letter, written 
12-31-11, reported that he was at that 
time engaged in a skirmish with a local 
brigand named Biman Agha. — W. H. 
Nelson is with the lega! firm of Powers 
& Hall, 101 Milk St., Boston. — H. H. 
Owens is a member of the legal firm of 
Black, Black, Golden & Owens, Bar- 
bourville, Conn. — W. D. Smith is sales- 
man for the American Electric Works, 
165 Broadway, N. Y.—E. V. R. 
Thayer is president of the Merchants’ 
Nat. Bank, Boston. — Paul O’Brien is 
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a physician, 44 Broad St., Carlstadt, 
N. J. — F. F. Phillips, Jr., is a member 
of the legal firm of Commins & Phillips, 
70 State St., Boston. — F. W. Piper is 
sec. & treas. of the Meek Oven Co., New- 
buryport. — W. A. Montén has resigned 
his position as assistant attorney for the 
Great Northern Railway Co. at Spo- 
kane, Wash., and has opened an office 
at 306 Hyde Bldg., Spokane, for the gen- 
eral practice of law. — Edw. Auten, Jr., 
is cashier of Auten & Auten, bankers, 
Princeville, Ill. — L. C. Doyle is a law- 
yer at 53 State St., Boston; home ad- 
dress, 106 Remington Gables, Cam- 
bridge. — E. N. Durfee is assistant pro- 
fessor of law at the Univ. of Mich. — 
The permanent address of E. C. Edson is 
78 E. 58th St., New York, N. Y.; he is 
business manager for John Drew. — 
Lamar Rankin is a resident in Tampa, 
Fla. — R. E. Marshall is assistant min- 
ister at the Trinity P. E. Church, Hart- 
ford, Conn. — F. M. Rivinusis alawyer, 
1201 Arcade Bldg., Phila.; he is the as- 
sistant solicitor of the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway Co. — A. D. Paton is supt. 
of the Fajardo Bank Co. at Fajardo, 
Porto Rico. — E. R. McCarthy is with 
the Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. — 
W. P. Grant is a student in the Colgate 
Theological Seminary, 11 Eaton Hall, 
Hamilton, N. Y.— T. D. Robinson is 
assemblyman from Herkimer Co. in the 
New York Legislature; “When I am not 
trying to save my political hide, I try to 
do a little farming.’”’ — R. C. Kibbey is 
farming on the western slope of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains at Bluemont, Va. — 
W. H. Cook is raising fruit at China 
Flat, Cal. — J. J. Rodgers is a lawyer 
at 29 Hildreth Bldg., Lowell. —T. G. 
Meier, 2d, on 2-19-12, the date of his 
last letter, was selling real estate in San 
Francisco for the Mason-McDuffie Co., 
687 Market St., San Francisco; he was 
then considering a proposition to go to 





Mexico with a Smelter Co., and also a 
land proposition in Australia. — J. N. 
Clark is still associated with Powers & 
Hall, lawyers, at 101 Milk St., Boston. 
— P. Oakes is running a coal business 
with offices in the Lowman Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash.—C. K. Rockwell is in the 
office of the Chief of Engineers, War 
Dept., Washington, D. C. — Harry L. 
Hilton is employed as expert aid to the 
civil engineer at the Navy Yard, Ports- 
mouth, N. H.—F. A. Perine is with 
D. M. Ferry & Co., seed growers and im- 
porters, Detroit, Mich.; residence, 71 
E. Milwaukee Ave., Detroit. —C. R. 
Post has been appointed asst. professor 
of Greek and Fine Arts at Harvard. — 
E. A. Counihan, Jr., is a lawyer at 910 
Barristers’ Hall, Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
— J. G. Page is in the insurance business 
in the Masonic Bldg., Haverhill. — 
J. W. Scott is a lawyer at the Nevada 
Bank Bldg., San Francisco. — P. Han- 
ford is a farmer at Kinderhook, N. Y. — 
J. W. J. Marion is a physician at 333 S. 
Orange St., Medford, Ore. — J. D. Kirk- 
patrick is teaching algebra in the New 
Haven High School, and working toward 
a Ph.D. in English at Yale; address, 41 
Pleasant St., New Haven, Conn. — R. 
B. Skinner is a lawyer at 30 Court St., 
Boston. — F. J. Starek is Marshal of 
the U. S. Commerce Court, Washington, 
D. C.; present address, 914 Southern 
Bldg. — L. A. Hackett is with Parker, 
Wilder & Co., 4 Winthrop Sq., Boston. 
— E. H. Sherburne is the western man- 
ager of the Automatic Appliance Co., 
803 Citizens’ Bldg., Cleveland, O.—J.H. 
Stone and Arthur H. Damon are associ- 
ated in the practice of law, 31 State St., 
Boston. — A. H. Smith is teaching Ger- 
man and Latin at the Arlington High 
School; residence, West St., Arlington 
Heights. — E. A. Stevens is an in- 
structor in physics at Princeton and 
New York Normal College; residence, 
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49 Townsend Ave., Stapleton, N. Y. — 
G. C. Peterson is a lawyer in the Gov- 
ernor Bradford Bldg., Plymouth. — W. 
E. Story, Jr., is in the research lab- 
oratory of the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. — W. F. Conant is 
assistant employment manager with 
Wn. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston. — A. H. 
Ewing is the headmaster of the Colo. 
School for Girls, Colorado Springs, Col. 
—R. E. Pellissier is in the dept. of Ro- 
mance Languages, Leland Stanford Jr. 
Univ., Calif. — R. H. Spaulding is fore- 
man and instructor with the Somerville 
Water Works. — L. B. Stowe is writing 
and lecturing; address, 53 Washington 
Sq., New York. — H. S. Stewart is the 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Corning, N. Y.; address, 146 E. 3d St., 
Corning, N. Y. — J. N. Stevens is assist- 
ant selling agent in the Boston office of 
the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates; 
55 Congress St., Boston. — L. A. Scott 
is president of the Hasco Building Co., 
17 Madison Ave., N. Y. — H. W. Her- 
sey is assistant resident physician of the 
Mass. General Hospital; residence, 11 
Claflin Rd., Brookline. — E. W. Taylor 
is in the insurance business at 141 Milk 
St., Boston. — I. N. Linnell is a lawyer 
with Williams & Manson, Prince Rupert, 
British Col. — Fay Ingalls is a member 
of the legal firm of Holter, Ingalls & 
Guthrie, 60 Broadway, N. Y.—C. B. 
Marshall is a member of the firm of 
Brown, Lisle & Marshall, investment 
securities, 236 Industrial Trust Co. 
Bldg., Providence, R. I. — J. R. Thorn- 
dike is architect in the office of J. Lovell 
Little, Jr., Boston; address, 181 Marl- 
borough St. — E. P. Rowe is treasurer 
of the Mass. Accident Co., 161 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. — I. H. Soehrens is a 
structural draftsman in the PublicWorks 
Office, U. S. Naval Station, Newport, 
R. I.—A. L. Thayer has opened an 
office for the practice of law at 46 Cen- 
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tral St., Bangor, Me. — F. W. Catlett 
has been appointed private secretary to 
Mayor G. F. Cotterill of Seattle; he was 
also secretary of Mayor Cotterill’s pre- 
decessor. — W. D. Wadsworth isa law- 
yer, associated with Frank L. Hall, 30 
Broad St., New York. — Dr. R. L. Top- 
pan is a physician at Newburyport. — 
C. B. Turner is a landscape gardener, 
7 Wayne St., Roxbury. — A. Wait is 
with the Wm. F. Mosser Co., sole and 
upper leather, 815 Lucas Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. — T. E. Winston is teaching 
English in the English High School, 
Boston; address, 199 Marion St., E. 
Boston. — J. J. Wertheimer is in the 
credit dept. of the Wertheimer-Swarts 
Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. — C. E. Green- 
wood is with the Edison Electric Illum- 
inating Co., 39 Boylston St., Boston. — 
E. R. Vinal is teaching mathematics and 
history in Roxbury High School; ad- 
dress, 19 Abbott St., Dorchester Centre. 
— A. P. Usher is lecturing in the Eco- 
nomics Dept. at Cornell; address, 120 
Oak Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. — R. B. Weitzel 
is private secretary to the American 
Minister at Nicaragua, Central Amer- 
ica. — H. E. Wescott is manager of the 
middle district for the American Surety 
Co. of N. Y.; his office is in the Commer- 
cial Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago, III.; resi- 
dence, 803 Mich. Ave., Evanston, Ill. — 
S. A. Welldon is with the First Nat. 
Bank, 2 Wall St., N. Y. — The Secretary 
would be glad to have information con- 
cerning the whereabouts of Henry 
Matthews Parker, whose latest address 
of Osterville, Mass., is no good. Also of 
George Laurence Willman, whose latest 
address, Wales, Wis., is no good. — P. 
H. Allen, who has studied music in Flor- 
ence for several years, recently took the 
Paderewski prize for a symphony. He 
has completed a one-act opera, II Filtro, 
which was to be produced in Trieste this 
spring. 
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1905. 
S. N. Hincktey, Sec., 
25 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 

G. D. Scholl’s home address is 23 
Hancock Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. — 
R. D. Kernan’s address is care of Sa- 
vannah Electric Co., Savannah, Ga. — 
A. S. Beale’s home address is 6 Pine 
St., Stoneham. — A. C. Robjent is 
headmaster of the Stamford Prepara- 
tory School, Stamford, Ct. — Allan 
Smith is a civil engineer; home address, 
Cold Spring-on-Hudson, N. Y.— M. A. 
Raymond’s home address is 447 Harvard 
St., Brookline. — R. Atherton’s address 
is 193 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris; he 
has been admitted to the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. — A. T. Bicknell’s home 
address has been changed from 124 Ox- 
ford St., Cambridge, to Glen Road, Lex- 
ington. — “‘ sop at College,” a series 
of College fables, by G. F. Evans, illus- 
trated by F. N. Evans, has been pub- 
lished by Smith & Co., Boston. G. F. 
Evans has already published a book en- 
titled, “A College Freshman’s Don’t 
Book.” — R. E. Blakeslee is a special 
agent with The Provident Life and 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia, and is work- 
ing in Boston and vicinity selling life in- 
surance; business address, 343 Old South 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. — W. Tyng sailed 
on Dec. 23 from Boston on steamship 
Bohemian via Liverpool and Suez for 
China. He has been appointed to serve 
as missionary of the American Episcopal 
Church at Changsha, China (Missionary 
District of Hankow); address, care of 
American Church Mission, Changsha, 
China. — T. H. Smith’s address is The 
Grafton, Newton Centre; he is working 
for the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
— N. B. Burns has moved to North Wil- 
mington, his present home. — Charles 
Ambrose Stevens died of bacillary dys- 
entery on Aug. 29, 1911, in the Philip- 
pine Islands. Stevens was born on June 


28, 1882, at Bridgeton, Me., the son of 
B. W. and Mary E. S. Stevens. He en- 
tered college in the fall of 1901 and ob- 
tained the degree of A.B. in 1904 as of 
1905. He was in the Graduate School of 
Applied Science during the years 1908- 
10. At the time of his death he was as- 
sistant engineer in the Irrigation Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Public Works, 
Manila, P. I. — H. C. Egan is manager 
of the Egan Orchard Co., situated at 
Medford, Ore. His company owns 115 
acres which are devoted to the raising of 
apples and pears for the fancy market. 
Other 1905 men at Medford are A. St. V. 
Carpenter and Whitcomb Field, the lat- 
ter having only recently purchased a 
small place of about 20 acres, which has 
been partly developed. — E. F. Samp- 
son is practising medicine at Newton- 
ville. — S. B. Weld’s address is care of 
E. S. Griffing, 154 Nassau St., New 
York; he is an assayer and chemist, and 
for the next few years will be living at 
San Juancito, Honduras. — A. C. Bur- 
till has written an article entitled, “A 
Plea for the Herring Gull,” and pub- 
lished in the February issue of By the 
Wayside, the official organ of the Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, and Michigan Audubon So- 
cieties. — P.S. Reed is European travel- 
ing auditor of the American Radiator 
Co., with headquarters at 24 Rue Moga- 
dor, Paris, France. — L. H. Leary’s busi- 
ness is now 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. — 
F. W. Lehmann, Jr., has formed a partner- 
ship for the practice of law, with Casper 
Schenk, with offices at 510 Good Block, 
Des Moines, Ia. — A. C. Heath’s ad- 
dress is 40 Avenue Charles Floquet, 
Paris, France; he is engaged in writing, 
and intends to live in France. — H. W. 
Yocum is connected with Yocum Bro- 
thers, cigar manufacturers at Reading, 
Pa. — A. W. Mason is connected with 
the Bangor Slate Association, Inc., situ- 
ated at Bangor, Pa. —S. B. Lothrop’s 
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address is Presso Banca d'Italia, Siena, 
Italy. — S. N. Hinckley has left White, 
Weld & Co., to become a partner in the 
firm of Burrill and Stitt, bankers and 
brokers, with offices at 25 Broad St., 
New York. — W. F. Gately’s home ad- 
dress is 86 Kenwood St., Brookline; busi- 
ness address, care of Stone & Webster, 
engineering corporation, Houston, Tex. 
Shortly after leaving college Gately went 
to Colorado and worked in a large silver 
and lead mine. After a year of this work 
he came east and entered the employ of 
Stone & Webster, with whom he has 
been ever since. — R. H. Oveson is ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Progressive Re- 
publicans of Massachusetts. He was the 
author of the Oveson bill for Presiden- 
tial Primaries. — Philip Simmons Hich- 
born died on March 27, 1912, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


1906. 
Nicnouas KE tey, Sec., 
52 William St., New York, N. Y. 

E. A. Abbot is in charge of the grain 
warehouses and lumber yard of Miller 
and Lux, Inc., Buttonwillow, Cal.; per- 
manent address, 20 John St., Worcester. 
— H. K. Alden is an engineer with Stone 
and Webster, 147 Milk St., Boston; pre- 
sent address, Box No. 182, Keokuk, Ia. 
—L. A. Andrus is engaged in engineer- 
ing work in Portland, Ore.; permanent 
address, Dixon, Ill. — W. H. Appleton 
is with R. Hoe & Co., manufacturers of 
printing presses, 504 Grand St., New 
York, N. Y. — F. A. Barrows is presi- 
dent of Barrows-Stewart Co., general 
contractors, of New York, Boston and 
Havana; address, 40 Central St., Boston. 
—R. W. Belcher is assistant secretary of 
the New York Civil Service Reform As- 
sociation and the National Civil Service 
Reform League, 79 Wall St., New York, 
N. Y. — H. A. Beilows is assistant pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at the University of 
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Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. — S. N. 
Carver is overseer of the chemical de- 
partment of the Hampton Co., yarn and 
cloth finishers, Easthampton. — E. Cat- 
lin, Jr., is treasurer of Southern Railway 
Supply Co., 118 North 2d St., St. Louis, 
Mo.— A. T. Davison, Jr., is an in- 
structor in the music department of the 
College, and organist and chorister of the 
University. — C. R. Dimick is with the 
United States Cartridge Co., 1008 Tre- 
mont Bldg., Boston. — W. C. Drury is 
with the Waltham Codperative Bank, 
Waltham. — F. H. Ellis is treasurer of 
Harper & Virgt Co., contractors; ad- 
dress, 717 14th St., Washington, D. C. — 
G. H. Field is in the law office of Kene- 
fick, Cooke, Mitchell & Bass, Buffalo, 
N. Y.— R. H. Finkbine is with Green 
Bay Lumber Co., Fleming Bldg., Des 
Moines, Ia. — R. F. Foerster is an in- 
structor in social ethics at the Univer- 
sity. — J. H. Frye is with Windsor Ma- 
chine Co., Windsor, Vt. — R. W. Graves 
is a teacher at Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pa. — W. P. Henneberry, 
Jr., is with the Henneberry Publishing 
Co., 1189 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. — 
F. C. Irving is house physician at the 
Boston Lying-in Hospital. — H. F. Kel- 
logg is an architect with E. T. P. Gra- 
ham, 20 Beacon St., Boston. — H. S. 
Lord is with Blount Plow Works, Evans- 
ville, Ind. — D. McFadon is a timber 
operator; address, P. O. Box 1082, Ta- 
coma, Wash. — L. A. Miller is a fruit 
grower at Florence, Mont. — P. V. Nor- 
wood is curate in St. James’ Church, 
New London, Conn. — J. J. Paget con- 
ducts the row-boat and swan-boat busi- 
ness in the Boston Public Garden in the 
summer and grows vegetables under 
glass in the winter; address, 138 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Boston. — R. C. Pingree is city 
solicitor of Haverhill; address, 163 Mer- 
rimac St., Haverhill. — E. Roth, Jr., is 
post quartermaster and commissary at 
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Fort Strong, Boston Harbor. — R. L. 
Smith is assistant reference librarian of 
the Brooklyn Public Library; address, 
197 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
B. K. Stephenson has left the Griffin 
Car Wheel Co. and is now Boston sales 
manager of United States Printograph 
Co.; address, 157 Federal St., Boston. — 
H. A. Taylor is with Realty Guarantee 
& Trust Co., Youngstown, O. — F. M. 
Walsh is with Wooten & Horner, cotton 
buyers, Helena, Ark. — E. G. Bangs was 
lost at sea off Cape Henry from the 
Clyde Line steamer Mohawk on Jan. 27, 
1912; he was born at Fayetteville, N. Y., 
Sept. 18, 1884. 


1907. 
Joun ReEyYNO;ps, Sec., 
2 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

On April 19 an informal dinner of the 
Class was held at the Harvard Club in 
New York. Over 60 members of the 
Class were present, many of the fellows 
having come from considerable distances 
to attend. R. Bacon presided, and there 
were no set speeches. Walter Pollak was 
called on for a few remarks and he told 
some good stories and made some capital 
hits at some of the fellows present. 
Church also brought down the house by 
his imitations of various past and pre- 
sent members of the Harvard Faculty. 
E. Clark and Arthur Dole at the piano 
led some of the close harmony for which 
the Class has been so famous. — A 
gloom was cast over the occasion by the 
news, which arrived that morning, of the 
sad death of Harry Widener, who went 
down with the Titanic. At the com- 
mencement of the dinner a silent toast 
was drunk to his memory. — S. T. Stack- 
pole is a freight solicitor for the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R.; his address is 902 Chapel St., 
New Haven, Conn. — H. H. Sutphin is 
in charge of the office of Kissel, Kinni- 
cutt & Co.; his address is 36 Pearl St., 


Hartford, Conn. — A.C. Cronin is with 
Douglas Robinson, Charles S. Brown 
Co., real estate brokers, at 10 E. 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. — L. O. Howard 
is a mining engineer at Camp Vanura, 
Green River, Utah. — E.1. Terry is teach- 
ing in the Colorado School of Forestry, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. — C. W. Cate is 
master of the Santa Barbara School, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. — L. H. Wetherell is 
with Wetherell Bros. Co., Boston. — H. 
Libby is practising medicine at 49 Bene- 
fit St., Providence, R. I. — H. F. Arens 
is a clergyman in Merrill, Wis. — G. T. 
Sugden is purchasing agent for the U. S. 
Haine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. — G. B. Sim- 
mons is with the Roland Park Co., Ro- 
land Park, Md.—S. B. Swaim is with 
the Travellers Insurance Co., 141 Milk 
St., Boston. — E. Farley is with Law- 
rence & Co., bankers, 89 Franklin St., 
Boston. — F. H. Warner, Jr., is with 
Harvey, Tewksbury & Co., bankers, 35 
Congress St., Boston. — H. Hagedorn, 
whois at present in California, is planning 
to return to the East and buy a farm in 
the vicinity of New York, where he will 
doubtless combine the raising of vege- 
tables with bucolic poetry. — N. Pas- 
chall is a member of the bond house of 
Smith & Paschall, Crary Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. — H. J. Miles is a member of 
Miles & Hall, foresters, with offices at 33 
Broad St., Boston. — C. Dane is practis- 
ing medicine at 198 S. Munn Ave., East 
Orange, N. J.—R. E. L. Kittredge is lec- 
turing in French at Trinity College, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Canada. — C. Wood- 
man is superintendent of the Lowell 
Weaving Co., Lowell. — M. H. Stone is 
a member of the law firm of Stone & 
Stone, 28 State St., Boston. —C. O. 
Wellington is with Clinton H. Scovell & 
Co., public accountants, 40 Central St., 
Boston. — The addresses of the follow- 
ing men are at present: W. C. Brinton, 
City Club, 55 W. 44th St., New York, 
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N. Y.; R. L. Bacon, 14 Wall St., New 
York, N. Y.; A. B. Church, 80 Wall St., 
New York, N. Y.; J.S. Y. Ivins, 27 Wil- 
liam St., New York, N. Y.; H. S. Me- 
Dewell, 251 W. 89th St., New York, N. 
Y.; R. W. Smiley, 551 W. 174th St., New 
York, N. Y.; W. A. Watson, 1011 
Walker Ave., Woodhaven, N. Y.; G. 
Whitney, 52 Broadway, New York, N. 
Y.; J. E. Kirwin, Rochester, N. H.; P. 
D. Hawkins, Middlebury, Vt.; H. H. 
Fay, Jr., 718 Reibold Bldg., Dayton, O.; 
A. G. Eldridge, Canaan, Conn.; F. E. 
Davis, care of U. S. Drug Co., Toronto, 
Canada; T. H. Wilson, 55 Sacramento 
St., Cambridge; S. F. Morse, Northboro; 
A. B. Crichton, Lexington; L. E. French, 
1823 S. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Cal.; H. 
P. Forté, Canajoharie, N. Y.; P. H. Lin- 
aberry, Manasquan, N. J.; H. E. Perry, 
City Hospital, Boston; A. G. Fletcher, 
State Normal School, Springfield, Mo.; 
J. K. R. Gammage, 51 Bay State Ave., 
Somerville; C. V. Briggs, 158 Mt. Au- 
burn St., Cambridge. — R. L. Bacon 
and J. Reynolds have been appointed the 
committee from 1907 to arrange for the 
meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, which will be held in New York on 
June 14-15. Every member of the Class 
who can do so is urged to attend so that 
there may be a large 1907 delegation on 
hand. — Henry Elkins Widener died on 
April 15, 1912. He went down on the 
Titanic when she foundered off the 
Grand Banks. Widener was born in 
Philadelphia in 1885, and prepared for 
Harvard at the Hill School, and entered 
college in the fall of 1903. As an under- 
graduate he was active in class athletics, 
and took part in the Pudding Show. He 
was a member of the Institute of 1770, 
D. K. E., Phi Delta Psi, and Hasty Pud- 
ding Clubs. Since graduating he had 
been in business in Philadelphia. His 
home was in Elkins Park, Pa. —R. J. 
Walsh is in the advertising department 
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of the Curtis Publishing Co. in Boston; 
business address, Barristers’ Hall. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
Treasury Department, D. C. 

James Allen died at Boston on Feb. 1. 
He was born in Revere, July 2, 1885. He 
prepared for college in the Arlington 
High School and entered college in the 
fall of 1904. Owing to a serious illness, 
he lost his Junior year in college; but 
graduated as of 1908, with the Class of 
1909. He was engaged in business. — 
Since graduation, W. W. Paine has been 
stationed at Salt Lake City and is the in- 
spector in charge of the United States 
Food and Drug Inspection work in the 
States of Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, and 
Nevada, with headquarters in Salt Lake 
City. — Dr. Peter L. Harvie is a mem- 
ker of the staff of the Boston City Hos- 
pital. — G. J. Anderson, who has been 
with the Congregationalist and Christian 
World in Boston, is now their Chicago 
correspondent; he will also represent the 
Pilgrim Press there. — Van Wyck 
Brooks is teaching English composition 
at Leland Stanford University. — W. J. 
Mack is with the law firm of Kraus, 
Alschuler and Holden, Tribune Bldg., 
Chicago. — R. T. Mack is practising 
law with the firm of Mayer, Meyer, 
Austrian and Platt, American Trust 
Bldg., Chicago. — C. B. Hibbard is in 
the Providence, R. I., office of the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co. — G. W. Grover 
has an evening law office with B. E. 
Estes, 07, at Canton; address, P. O. 
Bldg. — F. Bishop is engaged in literary 
work in New York City. 


1909. 


A. G. CABLE, Sec., 
1742 Asbury Ave., Evanston, IIl. 
The Triennial Committee calls to your 
attention the following pertinent facts. 
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On Monday, June 17, at 8.30 a.m., the 
Class will meet at the Class Headquar- 
ters, Thayer 51, and receive the various 
garments and bands which the Regalia 
Committee has provided. Starting from 
here at about 9.30 the Class will proceed 
by special conveyances to the dock of the 
Gloucester Steamship line, where, with 
much jollity, we will embark on a great 
liner for Gloucester. A light luncheon 
will be provided on board, and the craft 
will reach its destination about 2 P.M. 
Proceeding to the Hawthorn Inn, which 
has been reserved for our purposes, we 
will then don our various sporting cos- 
tumes, and repair to the ball field, the 
tennis court, the golf course, or the 
swimming hole, to watch the events or to 
participate in them. The picnic com- 
mittee, under the leadership of Joe Le- 
land, has provided many new sports 
which will make the greased pig race 
look like a game of old maid. After this 
afternoon of sport and exercise will come 
the Class dinner, at the Inn, followed by 
speeches. Then going to the Casino, we 
will have a remarkable show, which is 
now in process of construction, by H. E. 
Porter, D. Carb, H. W. H. Powel, and 
other well-known writers. This will take 
us up to bedtime, sometime about mid- 
night. And the morning and the evening 
of the first day. On Tuesday about 10 
A.M. we return to Boston by the boat, 
and proceed first to Cambridge, where 
the Class Day exercises will be in full 
swing. Any man wishing to procure 
tickets for the Yard, may do so by apply- 
ing to the Class Day Committee. That 
afternoon we march to the Stadium, as- 
sembling at the headquarters first to re- 
ceive additional uniform, and to meet the 
band which Orrin Wood has secured, and 
which will startle the natives of Cam- 
bridge by its originality. Tuesday even- 
ing various spreads to attend. Wednes- 
day morning bright and early, about 
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8 o’clock we assemble again at the head- 
quarters, to go to the Stadium to meet 
1906 in all the sports of the Zodiac, re- 
turning about 12 for a spread with the 
sexennial class. In the afternoon we 
march again to the Stadium to see the 
annual batting feat at the expense of the 
Yale team. On this evening, as there 
will probably be several private dinners 
which will take many members of the 
Class, the Committee has provided no 
entertainment, but suggests that any 
who wish, organize a theatre party or 
impromptu entertainment. Thursday 
morning will be left open for recupera- 
tion. The Commencement exercises 
come this afternoon, at which every man 
should be present, and after this there 
will probably be a service at Appleton 
Chapel in memory of the deceased mem- 
bers of the Class. In the evening the 
Boston Harvard Club will hold a pop 
concert at Symphony Hall, to which the 
’09 men will be invited as guests. Friday 
morning, a special train with a special 
car to go to New London, will leave the 
South Station about 8 o'clock. On ar- 
riving, a boat will take the members up 
the river to see the morning races; there 
will be a luncheon served on board, dur- 
ing a sail round the harbor. The after- 
noon race will be seen from the Obser- 
vation train, on which we have reserved 
a special car for 1909. There is pending a 
plan to meet Yale 1909 at the New Lon- 
don Casino for a picnic luncheon and a 
ball game, between the races, and if 
there are enough Yale men to warrant 
this, it will be substituted for the pre- 
vious plan. The special train will return 
to Boston immediately after the Varsity 
race; supper on the train. The total cost 
of this trip will be about $9, including the 
ticket for the Varsity race, which is as 
low as the best management can make 
it. The Class has reserved several rooms 
at Young's Hotel for men from the West, 
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and these will be held till June 10, in the 
name of 1909, and may be had from the 
Committee by addressing a letter to 
W. M. Rand, Mutual National Bank, 
Boston. The rooms are $1.75 and $2.50 
per day. We have received answers and 
subscriptions to the Triennial fund from 
about 60 men, and trust to hear from a 
lot more from now on, as the plans that 
have been made are comprehensive and 
entertaining, and should have a hearty 
response from the Class. The Class 
Committee, which is raising money for 
the proposed Harvard Club Building, 
has heard from about 110 men and has 
to date $2240. It is hoped to get $2500 
in all, and if any men have not yet sent 
in any contribution, they should do so as 
soon as possible to Karl S. Cate, 112 
Milk St., Boston. As there is a Class 
Report coming out soon, which will give 
all the latest news of the members of the 
Class, the Secretary has consented to 
devote this entire notice to the Triennial 
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1910. 
C. C. Litttez, Sec., 
Cottage St., Brookline. 

G. G. Browne is with White, Weld Co., 
35 Congress St., Boston. — F. M. de 
Selding is with F. M. Towl, 26 Broad- 
way, New York City. — Raymond Em- 
erson is with the Stone and Webster 
Engineering Corporation, 1008 Texas 
Ave., Houston, Texas. — H. M. Pirnie 
is with Hazen and Whipple, consulting 
engineers, 103 Park Ave., New York 
City. — H. Rogers is with the Simplex 
Automobile Agency, 330 Newbury St., 
Boston. — W. W. Gardner is assistant 
manager of the W. A. Kempster Co., 208 
East 9th St., Los Angeles, Cal. —O. R. 
Schurig is with the Pawtucket Electric 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I.— T.S. Blumer is 
with Stone and Webster, 147 Milk St., 
Boston. — F. C, Alexander is manufac- 
turing rattan products at West Newton. 
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— J. B. Shaw, after an interesting trip 
around the world, is now a first year 
law student, rooming at 1 Gannett 
House, Cambridge; he spent about a 
year in Japan, China, the Philippines 
and India, and attended the Durbar. — 
S. C. Lawrence, report has it, has gone 
to the wilds of Mexico, to defend against 
bandits a piece of land in which he is 
interested. — The Class held its second 
annual dinner at Louis’ Restaurant, 
Boston, on March 22; about 115 men 
were present. G. P. Gardner, Jr., chair- 
man of the Class Committee, presided 
and acted as toastmaster. — Your Sec- 
retary will be grateful for prompt notifi- 
cation of changes of occupation and ad- 
dress. Unless each man keeps in touch 
with his Class in this way, it is very hard 
to reach him if he is needed. — A series 
of carefully worded outcries from the 
Treasurer all centre on the theme that 
Class payments are due, as per our rash 
undergraduate pledges. This opportun- 
ity is taken to urge men to help out the 
Class fund as they pledged before gradu- 
ation. 
1911. 
J. A. Sweetser, Sec., 
39 Warren St., Brookline. 

The Class had its first annual dinner 
at Louis’ Restaurant, Boston, on May 
4. — New addresses: E. A. Winsor, 157 
Federal St., Boston; G. R. Harding, care 
of Bliss Fabyan & Co., Franklin St., 
Boston; N. J. Beals, care of Harmony 
Mills, Cohoes, N. Y.— M. K. Lewis 
is with the Fort Smith Lumber Co.; ad- 
dress, 3542 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo. — R. H. Weller is teaching at St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. — R. W. 
Cutler is at St. John, N. B., in the office 
of Stetson and Cutler, lumber mer- 
chants. — K. I. Bennett is with the 
Bemis Brothers Bag Co., 40 Central St., 
Boston. — K. W. Hunter is with Dexter 
Hunter, lumber and cross ties, 408 Duval 
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Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. —R. K. Nash 
is a civil engineer on the Long Island 
Motor Parkway; present address, Farm- 
ingdale, N. Y.— Arthur Anderson is 
with the General Electric Co., Lynn. — 
G. H. Clarke, Jr., of Cooperstown, N. Y., 
has been in the freight office of the Union 
Pacific Railroad at Denver, Colo., since 
Jan. 1.—E. A. Post is teaching in the 
high school at Ponce, P. R.; address, 
Box 527. — J. G. B. Perkins is with the 
Perkins Glue Co., Lansdale, Pa. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Dr. Augustus Peck Clarke, m ’62, 
surgeon-in-chief and breveted lieutenant- 
colonel in the cavalry of the Army of the 
Potomac, died on April 22 at his home in 
Cambridge. He was an authority in cer- 
tain branches of surgery, in obstetrics 
and gynaecology, and had contributed 
numerous articles to medical journals. 
Dr. Clarke had the distinction of being 
a pioneer in the practice of antiseptic 
surgery, introduced into this country in 
1863. He was born in Pawtucket, R. I., 
in 1833, the son of Seth Darling and 
Fanny (Peck) Clarke. He graduated at 
Brown University, where he received his 
A.M., and Harvard Medical School, re- 
ceiving his M.D. in 1862. He enlisted 
with the Sixth New York Cavalry and 
attained the rank of surgeon-in-chief of 
Sheridan’s First Cavalry Division. His 
brevet was for conspicuous courage and 
fidelity. After the war he traveled exten- 
sively abroad, spending much time in 
the medical schools and hospitals. While 
pursuing medical courses in 1865-66 he 
became impressed with the necessity of 
changes in surgical work and adopted the 
more efficient measure of antiseptic sur- 
gery. He was a member of the Mass. 
Medical Society, of the American Acad- 
emy of Medicine, of the American Medi- 
cal Association (of which he was a vice- 
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president in 1895-96), of the American 
Association of Obstetricians and Gyn- 
aecologists; president of the Gynaeco- 
logical Society of Boston in 1891-92; a 
member of the committee on organiza- 
tion and vice-president of the Pan- 
American Medical Congress, which met 
in Washington, D. C., in 1893; and vice- 
president of that body at Mexico in 
1896; a member of the 9th international 
medical congress at Washington, 1887; 
of the 10th congress at Berlin in 1890; of 
the 11th at Rome in 1894, and of the 12th 
at Moscow in 1897. He was elected hon- 
orary president of the section of gynae- 
cology at the Moscow congress. He was 
a delegate to the British Medical Asso- 
ciation in 1890 and to medical societies in 
Paris the same year. He was a member 
of the Association of Military Surgeons 
of the United States. He was one of the 
founders of the Cambridge Society for 
Medical Improvement and was dean 
of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Boston, 1894-00, retiring in the 
latter year. Prior to his election as dean * 
he was professor of gynaecology and ab- 
dominal surgery. Dr. Clarke was a mem- 
ber of the Cambridge common council in 
1871-72-73, and alderman the following 
year. He was a member of the Cam- 
bridge Club and president of the Cam- 
bridge Art Circle. He was a member of 
the Loyal Legion and a charter member 
of Charles Beck Post, G. A. R., of this 
city. He was also prominent in Masonic 
and Odd Fellows’ organizations, being 
enrolled in Boston Commandery, K. T., 
Amicable Lodge, A. F. & A. M.; Cam- 
bridge Royal Arch Chapter, Boston 
Council of Royal and Select Masters, 
Boston Lafayette Lodge of Perfection, 
Cambridge Lodge, I. O. O. F. He mar- 
ried, in 1861, Mary Hannah Gray, au- 
thor and poet, of Bristol, R. I. She died 
20 years later. Two daughters, Dr. Inez 
Louise Clarke and Dr. Genevieve Clarke, 
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both engaged in their profession in Cam- 
bridge, survive. 

Ward W. Silver, A.M. ’01, formerly 
of Fairfield, Iowa, is teaching history 
and English in the Portland Academy, 
Portland, Ore. 

J. A. Perry, S.T.B. (Boston Uni- 
versity ’10), A.M.’ 11, is pastor of the 
Methodist Church, Champlain, N. Y. 

Robert Cameron Rogers, L. S. ’85, 
died from the effects of an operation for 
appendicitis in Santa Barbara, Cal., on 
April 20. He was born in Buffalo, N. Y., 
on Jan. 7, 1862, and was the son of the 
late Sherman S. Rogers. He graduated 
A.B. at Yale in 1883. After a year of 
travel in Europe following his gradua- 
tion, he entered the law office of Rogers, 
Locke & Milburn of Buffalo and studied 
at the Harvard Law School during the 
year 1885-86. Instead of continuing in 
his father’s law firm, he went to Califor- 
nia and became editor of the Santa Bar- 
bara Morning Press. At the time of his 
death he was part owner of that paper 
and president of the Santa Barbara 
Morning Press Printing and Publishing 
Co. Among the books he published 
were: “‘Wind in the Clearing and Other 
Poems ”’; “Old Dorset: Chronicles of a 
New York Countryside”; “‘ Will o’ the 
Wasp: Sea-yarn of the War of ’12”; 
“For the King and Other Poems ”’; and 
“The Rosary and Other Poems.” Many 
of his poems first appeared in the Buf- 
falo Express and in various magazines. 
He married on July 21, 1898, Beatrice 
Fernald Roberts of Santa Barbara, and 
had five children, including two step- 
children, whom he adopted. He belonged 
to the University Club and Century As- 
sociation of New York City, the Yonto- 
dega Club of Detroit, the Saturn Club of 
Buffalo, the Santa Barbara Club, the 
Santa Barbara Country Club, and the 
Santa Barbara Caledonian Club. His 
wife and children survive him. 
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Dr. H.W. Wiley, s 73, late chief chem- 
ist of the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture, has resigned owing to political 
interference. He is contributing editor 
to Good Housekeeping, and has charge 
of a bureau of foods, sanitation, and 
health, which the magazine will main- 
tain in Washington, D. C. 

H. W. Dunn, / 02, for several years a 
member of the law firm of Powers and 
Hall, Boston, has been appointed Dean 
of the College of Law of the University 
of Iowa. 

Thomas McCrate Babson, / ’68, cor- 
poration counsel for the City of Boston, 
died in Boston on March 5, after one 
day’s illness. He had been connected 
with the city law department practically 
since 1879, when he was assistant solici- 
tor. In 1891 he was made corporation 
counsel and remained as such until 1895, 
when he became city solicitor, the title of 
which he held until July, 1904, when he 
once more became corporation counsel. 
It was in this year that Mayor Collins 
caused a reorganization of the law de- 
partment, as a result of which A. J. Bai- 
ley, who had been corporation counsel 
since 1895, was retired from office and 
Mr. Babson advanced to that place at an 
increased salary. The position of city 
solicitor was abolished. He was born in 
Wiscasset, Me., May 28, 1847, the son of 
John and Sarah McCrate Babson. His 
paternal grandfather, John Babson, 
moved from Gloucester about 1800. His 
maternal grandfather, Thomas McCrate, 
immigrated from Ireland some time in 
the latter part of the 18th century, and 
was a merchant in Wiscasset before the 
War of 1812, served as colonel of militia 
guarding the coast of Maine in that 
war, and was collector of the port of Wis- 
casset under Andrew Jackson. Thomas 
McCrate’s son, John D., was a lead- 
ing lawyer and a member of Congress 
from Maine. His father, John Babson, 
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was prominent in business and politics 
both in Maine and Massachusetts, hav- 
ing been collector of the port of Wiscas- 
set, United States treasury agent on the 
frontier of the United States and Can- 
ada, and United States shipping com- 
missioner for the port of Boston from 
1872 to his death in 1887. T. M. Babson 
was educated in the public schools of 
Wiscasset, the Highland Military School 
of Worcester and at Chauncy Hall, Bos- 
ton, and prepared for the law at the Har- 
vard Law School, from which he was 
graduated in 1868. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1870 and began practice in 
Boston. Soon afterward he went to St. 
Louis, where he practised for two years; 
then he returned to Boston. In 1879 he 
entered the service of the city. In 1876 
and 1877 he was a member of the House, 
representing Ward 16 of Boston. As a 
member of the Committee on Elections 
in the session of 1877 he prepared many 
of the reports of that committee which 
have been published in Russell’s election 
cases. Later, Mr. Babson compiled the 
statutes affecting the city of Boston. He 
married on June 30, 1890, Miss Helen 
Stevens, daughter of Joseph L. Stevens 
of Gloucester. They had two daughters. 

Dr. G. R. Southwick, m ’98, is presi- 
dent of the Mass. Medical Society. 

R. J. Summers, / ’08, has withdrawn 
from the law department of the city of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and has opened an office 
for the general practice of law at 1010 
D. S. Morgan Bldg. 

F. T. Murphy, m ’01, is head of the de- 
partment of surgery in the reorganized 
Medical School of the Washington Uni- 
versity at St. Louis. P. A. Shaffer, p ’04, 
is head of the department of biological 
research. 

S. D. Brooks, p ’04, for six years super- 
intendent of the Boston public schools, 
has resigned to become president of the 
University of Oklahoma. 
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Algernon Coolidge, m ’53, A.M. (hon.), 
was born in Boston Aug. 22, 1830. He 
was the son of Joseph, A.B. 1817, and 
Eleanora Wayles Coolidge. His mother 
was the daughter of Thomas Mann Ran- 
dolph of Albemarle County, Va., and the 
granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson. He 
was twin brother of Sidney Coolidge, 
A.M. (hon.) 1857, who was killed in the 
war. He was educated in Europe, as a 
boy at the Silig School at Vevey, later in 
Dresden. He returned to America in 
1850 to enter the Harvard Medical 
School, from which he graduated in 
1853. He married in 1856 Mary Lowell, 
daughter of Francis Cabot Lowell of 
Boston. During the war he was a mem- 
ber of the Sanitary Commission. He 
served as assistant surgeon in the Chesa- 
peake Hospital at Fortress Monroe, in 
the Portsmouth Grove Hospital in 
Rhode Island and at the Amory Square 
Hospital in Washington. He was an eye- 
witness of the fight between the Monitor 
and the Merrimack. He was appointed 
visiting surgeon to the Boston City Hos- 
pital in 1863 and resigned in 1867 to take 
the same position at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, from which he re- 
signed in 1876 on account of ill health. 
He was surgeon of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary from 
1859 to 1864. He received the degree of 
M.D. from Harvard in 1853 and of A.M 
(hon.) in 1869. He became a Fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in 1869. Until 1876, when he 
retired from active work, on account of 
ill health, he practised medicine in Bos- 
ton, and was connected with several med- 
ical societies and institutions. His chil- 
dren are: Algernon, Jr., 81; Francis 
Lowell; Sidney; Ellen Wayles Coolidge; 
and Mary Lowell Barton, the widow of 
F. O. Barton, ’81. 

P. P. Hibben, p 04, has left The 
Hague, where he was secretary of the 
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American Legation, for his new post at 
the legation at Santiago de Chile; per- 
manent address, care of the Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 

Prof. Ralph Stockman Tarr, s 91, of 
the department of physical geography 
at Cornell University, one of the best- 
known geographers in the United States, 
and an authority on glaciers and earth- 
quakes, died suddenly from cerebral 
hemorrhage on March 21, at his home 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
He once led a Cornell expedition to 
Greenland, and spent several summers 
in Alaska at the head of the expedition 
for the United States Geological Survey. 
In recent years he spent his summers for 
the National Geographic Society. He 
was born in Gloucester, Mass., Jan. 15, 
1864, the son of Silas Stockman and Abi- 
gal (Saunders) Tarr. He graduated from 
the Lawrence Scientific School in 1891. 
He was assistant United States fish 
commissioner in 1882-83, being then 
connected with the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. He was assistant geologist of the 
Texas Geological Survey in 1888 and 
1891. He served as assistant in geology 
at Harvard 1890-91, and as professor of 
dynamic geology and physical geogra- 
phy at Cornell since 1897. He was 
special field assistant of the United 
States Geological Survey since 1903. 
Among the societies of which Prof. Tarr 
was a member were the A. A. A. S., the 
Geological Society of America, the Geo- 
logical Society of Washington, the Na- 
tional Geographical Society, the New 
York State Science Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the N. E. A., the Association of 
American Geographers, and the Sigma 
Xi Fraternity. He was foreign corre- 
spondent of the Geological Society of 
London. In addition to several text- 
books, Prof. Tarr compiled a physical 
geography of New York State, and wrote 
monographs on geographical and geo- 
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logical topics. He married on March 28, 
1892, Kate Story, of Gloucester. 

C. C. Peters, p ’10, is Dean and Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Education at 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 

Since graduating A.M. in 1908, F. W. 
Wright has been Fellow at Princeton, 
1908-10; Ph.D. 1910; lecturer in Latin, 
Bryn Mawr College, 1910-11. He is now 
instructor in Latin at Smith College. 

George Cotton Brainerd, /’71, died at 
his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., on Jan. 12 
last. He was born in St. Albans, Vt., 
sixty-seven years ago, and was graduated 
from Yale in 1867. Four years later he 
was graduated from the Harvard Law 
School, and moved to Brooklyn, where 
he had practised law since 1876. He was 
a member of the Brooklyn Union League, 
University, Young Republican, and Con- 
gregational clubs, and the New England 
Society, the Society of Vermonters in 
Brooklyn, and the Alpha Delta Phi and 
Phi Beta Kappa fraternities. He was 
counsel for the Foreign Sunday-schools’ 
Association, and he was interested in the 
work of the Brooklyn Sunday-school 
Union. He was also a member of the 
Brooklyn Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, and the New 
York Seamen’s Friends Society. He 
gave up active work four years ago, fol- 
lowing a severe illness. 

H. L. Gideon, p ’06, Bromley Court, 
Cambridge, was recently appointed 
musical director of the Boston Section 
of the American Music Society. During 
the past season he has given several 
lecture-recitals under the auspices of 
the Boston Opera Co. in Boston, New 
Haven, Conn., and Worcester; a series of 
lectures on the operas to the Somerville 
Teachers’ Club, Louisa Alcott Club, and 
Boston Opera Club; and single lectures 
before the Drama League, Milton 
Woman’s Club and the Old and New 
Club of Malden. 
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Dr. Frank Lee Drummond Rust, m 
’97, a specialist in ophthalmology, died 
in Boston on April 10. He was born at 
Eau Claire, Wis., May 27, 1873. After 
studying at Beloit College, Wis., he took 
a special course at Harvard, and entered 
the Harvard Medical School, from which 
he was graduated in 1897. He served as 
house officer at the Mass. Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, and after studying abroad be- 
gan his chosen professional work as an 
opthalmologist. He was ophthalmic sur- 
geon to the Carney Hospital, and assist- 
ant professor and later associate profes- 
sor of ophthalmology at Tufts College 
Medical School. He was a member of 
the Union, Tennis and Racquet, Puri- 
tan and Mass. Automobile clubs. His 
widow survives. 

Prof. Ellsworth Huntington, p ’07, of 
Yale University, delivered three illus- 
trated lectures on the general subject of 
“The Desert” at the University of 
Michigan, on Feb. 28 and 29 and on 
March 1. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way can a 
complete register of Harvard publications be 
kept. Writers of articles in prominent periodi- 
cals are also requested to send to the Editor 
copies, or at least the titles, of their contribu- 
tions. Except in rare cases, space will not per- 
mit mention of contributions to the daily press. 

“Stover at Yale,” by Owen Johnson, 
is a story of undergraduate life at Yale 
College, as the author knew it in his 
time (he graduated in 1900). The de- 
scriptions he gives seem life-like, but 
whether they are or not only a Yale man 
is competent to say. If they are true, 
they leave on the outsider the impression 
that Yale a dozen years ago was not a 
college where scholarship was in much 
repute among the undergraduates, or 
where “democracy”’ had much rever- 











ence. Anything less democratic than 
“tap day”’ or than the fetish worship of 
the secret societies, as described by Mr. 
Johnson, cannot be imagined. Still, as 
his purpose is to show up these condi- 
tions, in the hope of reforming them, 
perhaps Mr. Johnson is unduly severe. 
A Tendenz novel of undergraduate life is 
surely a sign of the times. Mr. Johnson 
writes with “snap.” (Stokes: New York. 
Cloth, $1.35 net.) 

In “The Sentence of Silence,” Regi- 
nald W. Kauffman, ['00], gives, under 
the form of fiction, another study similar 
to his ‘‘ House of Bondage.” In this, he 
shows the terrible results that come 
from not educating the young in the 
physiology and morals of sex. Mr. 
Kauffman describes conditions as they 
are, with grim candor, and without the 
glamor or lubricity which novelists of a 
certain evil class indulge in when they 
treat these topics. He is right in insisting 
that silence on the part of those who 
ought to teach youth how to live pro- 
perly has been a tragic failure. (Moffat, 
Yard & Co.: New York. Cloth, $1.35 
net.) 

Volume VII of Harvard Economic 
Studies is entitled ‘‘The History of the 
British Post Office,” by J. C. Hemmeon, 
p’04. It is an accurate and exhaustive 
statement of the development of the 
Post Office from Queen Elizabeth’s 
time down to the present. Its later 
chapters deal with the telegraph and 
telephone as adjuncts of the postal sys- 
tem, and they ought to be read particu- 
larly by Americans who are clamoring 
to have these branches taken over by our 
Post Office Department. Dr. Hemmeon 
adds interesting tables showing the earn- 
ings and expenditures of the British 
Office since 1724. (Longmans: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

“The Heart of Us,” by T. R. Sullivan, 
is a novel of Boston life thirty years ago, 
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which will interest readers who remember 
that period or who wish to know about 
it. William Warren, Dr. Holmes, and 
many another celebrity appear in its 
pages. The atmosphere of the time per- 
vades it. And for the general devotee of 
fiction, it may be recommended, because 
it is written with Mr. Sullivan’s well- 
known polish and cleverness. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1.25 
net.) 

Messrs. Scribner have imported a 
“Handbook of the Modern Greek Ver- 
nacular: Grammar, Texts, Glossary.” By 
Albert Thumb, professor at Strassburg 
University; translated from the second 
enlarged German edition by S. Angus, 
Ph.D. 

F. A. Foster, L.S.S. ’91, has reprinted 
in pamphlet form an exhaustive account 
of the “ Burning of Harvard Hall in 1764 
and its Consequences.” It is edited with 
great carefulness. A photogravure of the 
1726 Burgis view of the College serves as 
an illustration to this monograph, which 
originally appeared in the Publications 
of the Mass. Colonial Society. 

“C.K. S.” in the London Sphere has 
a tribute to the memory of Harry Elkins 
Widener, ’07, who, with his father, was 
lost on the Titanic. Mr. Widener, 
though only twenty-six years old, was 
one of the most ardent of American 
book-collectors, his particular interest 
being in Stevenson, whose early “ Auto- 
biography” he recently reprinted. He 
owned a $25,000 first folio Shakespeare, 
anda $10,000 copy of Sidney’s “Arcadia.” 
There is no doubt that, if he had lived, 
“he would have been in the possession, 
in a very few years, of one of the half- 
dozen greatest libraries in the world.” 

“An Architect’s Sketchbook,” by 
R. S. Peabody, ’66; and “‘Lost Farm 
Camp,” a story of Down East life, by 
H. H. Knibbs, Sp. ’09, are announced by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Vol. 8 of the Bostonian Society Publi- 
cations (1911) contains an unusually in- 
teresting number of papers. The first, 
by the Rev. H. W. Foote, ’97, gives an 
account of “The Church of England in 
the First Boston Town House.” W. T. T. 
Ball writes on “The Old Federal Street 
Theatre.” Dr. F. H. Brown, Secretary 
of the Class of 1857, has a study, involv- 
ing much research, on “The Practice of 
Medicine in New England before 1700.” 
A list of subscribers to the Marine Diary 
concludes the volume, which is illus- 
trated by five plates. 

The Magazine has received “The New 
Democracy,” by Walter E. Weyl, Ph.D., 
and “Democratic England,” by Percy 
Alden, M.P., two important books 
which cannot be reviewed at length in 
these columns. Both are published by 
the Macmillan Co. 

George W. Evans, ’83, Headmaster of 
the Charlestown High School, has con- 
tributed to the Riverside Educational 
Monographs, a compact little book on 
“The Teaching of High School Mathe- 
matics.” It has the great merit of being 
the result of his long personal experi- 
ence as a teacher and as an observer of 
other teachers. It may be commended 
to all who are endeavoring to make clear 
to tens of thousands of students the sub- 
ject which is — but should not be — the 
most repugnant and difficult. 

Prof. Jesse B. Carter, Director of the 
American School in Rome, has printed 
in a handsome volume his Lowell Insti- 
tute lectures on “‘The Religious Life of 
Ancient Rome.” While they are emi- 
nently popular in style, they show wide 
reading, and, what is more, hard think- 
ing. They are as interesting to read as 
they were to hear. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co. Cloth, $2 net.) 

Winthrop Ames, ’95, has successfully 
established the Little Theatre in New 
York City. 
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Publications of ’89 men: W. Atkinson: 

“Orientation of Buildings, or Planning 
for Sunlight.” (N.Y. and London: John 
Wiley & Sons, Chapman & Hall, 1912.) 
— F. W. Faxon has published “Dra- 
matic Index, 1911.””— Prof. C. H. 
Moore: “Greek and Roman Tenden- 
cies” in “Harvard Essays on Classical 
Subjects.” (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912.) 
— Prof. R. DeC. Ward: “‘Our Immigra- 
tion Laws from the Viewpoint of Na- 
tional Eugenics.” (National Geographic 
Magazine, Jan., 1912.) “The Value of 
Non-Instrumental Weather Observa- 
tions.” (Popular Science Monthly, Feb., 
1912.) 

Torrance Parker, ’95, has edited the 
reminiscences of his father, David B. 
Parker, published by Small, Maynard & 
Co. under the title “A Chautauqua Boy 
in ’61 and Afterwards,” with an intro- 
duction by Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80. 

Prof. William James’s letters are being 
collected for biographical purposes, and 
any one who has any of his letters can 
render assistance that will be highly ap- 
preciated by addressing Henry James, 
Jr., 95 Irving St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Casual or brief letters may have an in- 
terest or importance not apparent to the 
person preserving them; and news of the 
whereabouts of any of them will be 
gratefully received. 

M. A. DeW. Howe, ’87, has edited 
and written the introduction to a selec- 
tion from the war poems of Henry How- 
ard Brownell, entitled “Lines of Battle 
and Other Poems,” published in a lim- 
ited edition by Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Prof. W. B. Aspinwall, ’96, of the 
New York State Normal College, at Al- 
bany, has brought out through the Mac- 
millan Co. ‘‘Outlines of the History of 
Education.” 

C. C. Lilly, 09, whose address is Ten- 
noji, Osaka, Japan, is editing the first 
student journal in that country. 








“The Convictions of a Grandfather,” 
by Judge Robert Grant, ’73, which has 
been published serially in Scribner's 
Magazine, will be issued in book form 
immediately. 

W. H. Schoff, ’94, has translated “‘The 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea,” a 
Greek work of about a.p. 70. (Long- 
mans.) 

Asst. Dean W. R. Castle, ’00, has 
written a novel, ““The Green Vase,” 
which has created some sensation for its 
descriptions of Boston society. 

T. M. Spelman, 2d, ’13, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., president of the Dramatic Club, 
wrote the music for a pantomime ballet, 
Snowdrop, or the Princess and the 
Maiden, which was produced by the 
Junior League of Brooklyn at the 
Heights Casino, in that city, on April 11. 

Percy MacKaye, ’97, has written the 
libretto of an opera for which F. S. Con- 
verse, 93, is composing the music. Mr. 
MacKaye’s new play, To-Morrow, was 
performed this spring. 

In “Cotton Mather’s Election into the 
Royal Society,”’ Prof. G. L. Kittredge, 
*82, clears up by clever literary detec- 
tive work several hitherto obscure facts 
in regard to Mather. 

Pamphlets Received. “The Future of 
American Ideals,” by P. F. Hall, ’89; 
from North Amer. Rev., Jan., 1912. — 
“Cotton Mather’s Election into the 
Royal Society,” by G. L. Kittredge, ’82; 
from Publications of Mass. Colonial Soc., 
vol. xiv. — “Early Princeton Printing,” 
by V. L. Collins; Princeton Univ. Press. 
— “‘The Law of Waters: Synopsis of Lec- 
tures at Law Schools of Univ. of Minne- 
sota and of North Dakota, 1812-1813,” 
by R. G. Brown, ’84; Minneapolis, 
Minn. — “The Story of Edward Hines ” 
and “The Plot that Failed,” ‘by F. U. 
Davis, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y.— 
Annual Report of Director of Dept. of 
Historical Research of Carnegie Institu- 
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tion at Washington, D. C., 1911.— 
“The Trent Affair; An Historical Re- 
trospect,” by C. F. Adams, ’56: Boston. 
— Sixth Annual Report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. — “The Civil War Pension 
Lack-of-System,” by C. F. Adams, ’56; 
reprinted from World’s Work. — “The 
Religious Possibilities of the Motion 
Picture,” by H. A. Jump, New Britain, 
Ct. — “Contents of Annals of Harvard 
Coll. Observatory,” E. C. Pickering, 
s ’65, Director: Cambridge, published 
by the Observatory. — “Limitation of 
Federal Control of Water Powers: An 
Argument before the National Water- 
ways Commission,” by R. G. Brown, 
’84; Minneapolis, Minn. — “Pyrosul- 
phuryl Chloride and Chlorsulphonic 
Acid,” by C. R. Sanger, ’81, and E. R. 
Riegel, s 08; reprint from Proceedings 
of Amer. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, 
vol. 47, No. 18.— “The Letters of 
Charlotte: An Antidote to Die Leiden 
des jungen Werthers,” by R. Withing- 
ton, 06; from Publications Mod. Lang. 
Assoc., 27, 1. — “Research and the De- 
gree of Ph.D.,” by W. B. McDaniell, ’93. 
— “The Life and Surprising Adventures 
of John Nutting, Cambridge Loyalist, 
and his Strange Connection with the 
Penobscot Expedition of 1779,” by S. 
F. Batchelder; ’93; reprint from Pro- 
ceedings of Cambridge Histor. Soc. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Latin and Greek in American Educa- 
tion. (University of Michigan Publi- 
cations.) It used to be said that if Chi- 
cago ever took up “culture,” she would 
“make it hum.”’ Of the many strong 
defenses of the “‘classics’’ in this volume 
of “symposia,” Prof. Paul Shorey’s is 
the most aggressive, persuasive. The 
notion that Greek and Latin are “dead” 
is likely to die in the Philistine mind, 
after reading his close-knit, many-sided 
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plea. Yet plea it is. For it is admitted 
that in modern education the classics 
are on the defensive. Such a polemic in- 
volves the query what education is. To 
this larger problem this whole compila- 
tion makes notable contribution from 
various sources. Some of the best pleas 
for the ““humanities’’ are by professors 
of engineering. Even this is less surpris- 
ing than the statement of a well-known 
New York banker, “That a classical 
course is a valuable training for business 
life has always seemed to me a self-evi- 
dent proposition.” All the writers are 
strongest in destructive criticism of the 
aimless, spineless laissez-faire in which 
the elective system has often resulted. 
One calls it “‘anarchy plus the bread 
basket.” For neither the classical depart- 
ment, nor any other can claim superior 
importance, if the only policy of a col- 
lege is to keep a bargain-counter of mis- 
cellaneous specialties; or at least the 
sole claim to favor will be that a study is 
“practical.” But if there be an organic 
unity, not only in the soul of each stu- 
dent, but in the discipline by which it 
must grow in wisdom, and a system and 
unity also in the total mass of human 
knowledge; only then does an educa- 
tional problem exist. Only with refer- 
ence to some organic conception of “the 
things of the mind,”’ is it possible for the 
advocates of this or that branch of study 
te claim that it is an indispensable part 
of the whole. The word “University,” 
which now stands for individualism, 
specialism, and intellectual anarchy, 
once connoted the idea of an “organon,” 
in which all forms of study were logically 
interdependent. 

Prof. Shorey throws down the gaunt- 
let thus: “ You may perhaps reduce clas- 
sical studies to the position of Sanskrit, 
Zend and Hebrew. If you do, we shall 
faithfully hand on the torch of true 
scholarship to the audience fit and few 
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that remains, and watch with amuse- 
ment your attempts to teach the history, 
philology and higher criticism of Eng- 
lish literature in the environment that 
you have helped to create.” 

In the main, the defense of the classics, 
as necessary to an educated man, lies in 
this sentence of Prof. E. K. Rand: “ the 
classical studies furnish supports all 
around in a unique way.” These sup- 
ports this volume endeavors to prove 
by the testimony of men in many intel- 
lectual vocations, from James Bryce to 
Dr. Wiley. To explain the alarming de- 
cline of the classics in America it is easy 
to lay the blame upon the commercial- 
izing of the American mind ; upon the 
legitimate extension of the sciences; and 
upon the confusion which has resulted 
by endeavoring in our colleges to put 
the vast stores of a hundred new, often 
half-formed sciences within the reach of 
youths of twenty. But there is another 
cause of decline to which some of these 
writers politely allude, which must be 
brutally insisted on. The classics have 
suffered almost mortal injury at the 
hands of many who teach them. In the 
school, they have become a lifeless rou- 
tine; in the colleges, the stamping-ground 
of specialists. If classics are to remain 
as “supports” of a liberal culture, they 
cannot be taught to youth by unculti- 
vated men and women. Gerund-grinding 
is not “humanistic study.” Nor does it 
follow that a young Ph.D. who has just 
finished a thesis on “The Use of the Ad- 
jective as a Substantive in the de rerum 
Natura of Lucretius,” but who uses 
sloppy, ill-pronounced English, being 
ignorant of three-fourths of ancient lit- 
erature and most of modern, can inspire 
youth to weep with Virgil, joke with 
Aristophanes, argue with Plato, and 
legislate with Justinian. The rehabilita- 
tion of classical studies must come on 
the one hand from a better systematiz- 





ing of our whole course of education, 
from Mme. Montessori to the Ph.D.; on 
the other hand it must come by “‘re- 
form within the party”; by intrusting 
the teaching of classics, most of all in 
the preparatory schouls, to men and 
women nearer that extinct type of 
scholar, — “‘the man who reads Plato 
with his feet on the fender.” — Theo- 
dore C. Williams, ’76. 

— Control of the Market: A Legal 
Solution of the Trust Problem. By Bruce 
Wyman, ’96. (New York: Moffat, Yard 
and Co. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) Since 
the days of Theophilus Parsons, the 
Harvard Law School has had no pro- 
fessor who could make legal problems 
so intelligible and even attractive to the 
lay reader, as can Prof. Bruce Wyman. 
His many newspaper articles on the 
noted cases of the day affecting trusts 
and combinations, and his constructive 
legislative work, have marked him as a 
man practically valuable to a great edu- 
cational institution, against which the 
only charge which has ever been recently 
lodged has been that of being too scholas- 
tic and theoretical. The present book is 
an example of the keenness and vivid- 
ness of intellect which enables Prof. 
Wyman to present a book of scholarly 
value as well as of practical helpfulness, 
both to the business man, for whom it is 
intended, and to the lawyer. In these 
277 pages, it would have been impossi- 
ble, of course, to discuss or even to refer 
to the mass of cases upon the law of 
combination and competition which has 
been the product of the last 20 years in 
this country. His detailed law books on 
common carriers and public service 
corporations have covered the field ex- 
haustively, and made him a recognized 
American authority. In this book, the 
attempt is made to present to the lay- 
man the arguments in behalf of in- 
creased State regulation of trusts by 
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law. Prof. Wyman takes pains to point 
out that he does not advocate that de- 
gree of socialism which would be 
brought about if the State undertook to 
order the conduct of all businesses. He 
maintains, however, that “all businesses 
which have a virtual monopoly firmly 
established in the nature of things are 
so affected with a public interest as 
to be within the class of callings which 
are considered public employments.” 
He argues, therefore, that as public 
service corporations — railroads, gas, 
water and electric companies — are 
regulated as to rates, service, discrimina- 
tion, etc., by the public, the simple 
further step should now be taken to 
regulate similarly all great monopolies. 
One of the most interesting features of 
this book is the vivid picture given of 
what is termed the “eternal conflict 
between competition and combination” 
— the varying moods of public senti- 
ment towards the question, and the con- 
sequent swinging of the pendulum of 
the common law to and fro, to conform 
to the sentiment of the times. For over 
a century, free competition has been 
supported as the ideal condition of 
life and business; yet at no time has 
competition been absolutely free at law. 
For the truer statement has been and is 
that every man is entitled to be free 
from interference in his business. To 
justify interference, the party interfering 
must show some fair ground. Hitherto, 
the law has held that fair business com- 
petition constituted such justification. 
But with varying ethical, social and 
business standards, that which is con- 
sidered “unfair” competition today 
may be “fair’’ tomorrow. So the phrase, 
“fair competition,” becomes really as 
indefinite in the law as the expansively 
hazy phrase, “the police power’; and 
the judges apply to the facts of each 
case the rules which the prevailing 
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sentiment of men of the time seems to 
demand. It is for his description of the 
adjustment of the law to itsenvironment 
that Prof. Wyman’s book is of extreme 
interest, dealing, as it is thus obliged to, 
with the absorbing topics of today in 
chapters entitled — Types of Unfair 
Competition; Coercion by Labor Unions; 
Pressure by Trade Combinations; Con- 
tracts in Restraint of Trade; Unfair 
Practices in Public Callings; Enforce- 
ment of the Anti-Trust Statute; Relief 
against Predatory Combinations. 

— The Reform of Legal Procedure. By 
Moorfield Storey, 66. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. London: Henry 
Frowde, Oxford University Press. Cloth, 
12mo.) Mr. Storey’s suggestive book 
opens with two quotations: “The corner 
stone of this republic, as of all free 
governments, is respect for and obedi- 
ence to the law.” — “Let reverence for 
the law be breathed by every American 
mother to the babe that prattles on her 
lap; let it be taught in schools and 
colleges, let it be preached from the 
pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls 
and enforced in courts of justice.” In 
unsettled times like the present, no 
advice is more needed than that here 
quoted, — the first sentence having 
been written by Theodore Roosevelt, 
the second by Abraham Lincoln. Re- 
spect for the law must, however, be 
founded on confidence in the law and 
in the law-givers. Unfortunately, inmany 
of our States (happily not including 
Massachusetts), it has been true, as Mr. 
Dooley has recently said, that: “ Famil- 
iarity with decisions breeds contimpt 
iv court,” — more especially in the 
administration of the criminal law. The 
leaders of the Bar have recently awak- 
ened to the grave inadequacy of much 
of our criminal law procedure, and no 
one has pointed out its defects more 
powerfully than President Taft. Mr. 
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Storey’s book contains many illustra- 
tions of this lawlessness of our criminal 
law in sacrificing the interests of the 
public to aid the escape of the guilty by 
means of technicalities. The remedies 
he points out are simple — increased 
promptness of trials, fewer appeals, and 
reversal only forsubstantial and material 
error. That portion of this book which 
is devoted to the reform of the law in the 
trial of civil cases, contains suggestions 
of great value, many of which will be 
novel to the practising Bar. After con- 
sidering the possibility of reduction of lit- 
igation by legislation, Mr. Storey treats 
of the chief practical evils of today 
— delays during trial and in the appel- 
late courts, to remedy which he sug- 
gests the introduction of many features 
of the procedure of the English law 
courts. In legal reforms, the English 
courts are quite as far ahead of the 
American as is the English Legislature 
in advance of the American in dealing 
with social, economic, labor and busi- 
ness problems. The chief impression 
left in the reader’s mind, however, will 
be that the lectures which comprise this 
work, instead of being delivered to law 
students at Yale, should have been di- 
rected to a convention of judges; for it 
is clear that it is the Bench that is re- 
sponsible for the bulk of the evils of 
law procedure. The judges, instead of 
deferring to the convenience of the 
Bar, should insist rigidly and firmly on 
promptness and reformed methods of 
trial. In the absence of trenchant pro- 
gressive rules formulated by the Bench, 
the Bar has a natural disinclination to 
disturb its own settled ways. Judges 
can, if they choose, by their own action 
abolish present cumbrous and expensive 
methods of taking testimony; they can 
simplify the present requirements for 
printing the records of the case; they 
can insist that lawyers should try cases 
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when reached on the trial list; and they 
can refuse to accept excuses of engage- 
ment in other trials, thus forcing the 
members of the Bar to accept no more 
cases than they are able to try person- 
ally, or else to engage other lawyers to 
try some of their cases for them — the 
English method. It is encouraging that 
one who has been formerly president of 
the American Bar Association and pre- 
sident of the Suffolk Bar Association, 
as Mr. Storey has been, should have 
pointed out so clearly the opportunity 
which lies before our judges; and the re- 
sponsibility should be correspondingly 
imposed upon them. 

— Lee the American. By Gamaliel 
Bradford, Jr., ['86]. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, 
$2.50 net.) Mr. Bradford makes an im- 
portant contribution to American bio- 
graphical writing. He pursues a method 
which has in it much attractiveness — 
the method of describing his subject’s 
psyche rather than of narrating his con- 
duct and acts. In other words, Mr. 
Bradford draws for us what he calls a 
“‘psychograph”’ of Lee. Given an inven- 
tory of a man’s character and talents, 
and you have the man, or at least the 
basis of his motives. This alluring the- 
ory obviously falls short in the case of 
men whose career, like Lee’s, was chiefly 
devoted to action. Take the description 
of a great cannon: we are interested to 
learn its weight, length, calibre, cost, 
and how far its projectile carried; but 
what we want to know above all is how 
it acted in battle — whether it sank the 
enemy’s ship, or blew up and destroyed 
its own. Having stated these limita- 
tions, due to the “psychographic” 
method, we have only praise for Mr. 
Bradford’s actual achievement. In a 
series of carefully written essays he de- 
scribes Lee’s relations with Davis and 
the Confederate Government, with the 
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army, including his generalship, and 
with Jackson; he portrays the pious 
family life, the deep religious nature, and 
the later years when, though defeated in 
war, Lee displayed the reserves of no- 
bility and patience which confirmed his 
greatness asa man. Mr. Bradford in- 
troduces many anecdotes which help to 
render his portraits concrete. He seems 
to have missed no important source of 
information. His desire to be impartial is 
evident, although, necessarily and pro- 
perly, the volume is a panegyric. We are 
not surprised to learn that it has been 
warmly received in the South; for it is in 
sober truth a fine presentation of Lee 
from an American, and not from a sec- 
tional, point of view. Lee’s virtues we 
may claim as national. Incidentally, 
Mr. Bradford shows Davis in a better 
light than it has been customary to view 
him in, at least in the North. This book 
ought to convince doubters, if doubters 
there still be, that the time has come 
when historians can and do write judi- 
cially and sympathetically of the heroes 
of our Civil War. Mr. Bradford’s por- 
trait may well serve for many years to 
come as the authoritative likeness of 
Robert E. Lee. 

— The New History. Essays Illus- 
trating the Modern Historical Outlook. 
By James H. Robinson, ’87, Professor of 
History in Columbia University. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, $1.50 net.) 
We are glad to see Prof. Robinson’s fugi- 
tive papers collected in a volume. Read 
consecutively, they enable one to under- 
stand better the real meaning of his 
“new history.” Of course, the subject has 
been discussed many times since Ranke’s 
manifesto of 90 years ago, and Ranke 
derived from Niebuhr. Between 1860 
and 1890 it was discussed with a partisan 
zeal that often passed into acerbity. 
More recently, Prof. Lamprecht has not 
only preached the gospel of a “new” 
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history, but has shown, in many vol- 
umes, how it should be done. The sub- 
ject has been pretty thoroughly threshed 
out. What wheat remains is this: His- 
tory may be written in many ways. It is 
no longer possible to claim that only one 
way —the way that you prefer — is 
right to the exclusion of all others. Per- 
haps that is the fundamental mistake in 
Prof. Robinson’s point of view. He is an 
idolater of method. Next, he errs in 
comprehensiveness: “In its amplest 
meaning,” he says, “History includes 
every trace and vestige of everything 
that man has done or thought since first 
he appeared on the earth.” So he would 
make poor Clio, to whom the Greeks in 
their deep wisdom assigned a special 
task, do the work of all the arts, sciences, 
and religions. He would have her write 
political economy, sociology, anthro- 
pology, somatology, bibliographical] crit- 
icism, and heaven knows how much 
more. She must be, of course, an expert 
alienist, and, for all we know, a mani- 
cure — because how can a “new”’ his- 
torian dare to write on Gladstone, or 
any one else, unless he knows whether the 
celebrity bit his nails or not. Napoleon’s 
60 bottles of cologne water a month must 
have had some occult influence on his 
efficiency at Austerlitz. Some of us, 
however, including Prof. Eduard Meyer, 
think that it is as unjustifiable to give 
this cosmic job to History as to ophthal- 
mology or to eugenics. We are not sur- 
prised that Prof. Robinson, after elabor- 
ating his doctrines, should naively ask 
whether history will not disappear. But 
while his system leaves us unconvinced, 
we gladly pay a tribute to his zeal. His 
insistence that the historian should be 
as widely cultivated as possible will be 
generally approved. But as a doctrinaire 
he seems somewhat passé; for mature 
scholars long ago accepted what is help- 
ful in the theories which he echoes, and 
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dropped the rest. Whoever reads these 
essays will find in them many stimulat- 
ing passages. Dr. Robinson, like other 
dogmatizers, becomes human the mo- 
ment he leaves his pulpit. 

— The Sources of Religious Insight. 
By Josiah Royce, h ’11, Professor of the 
History of Philosophy at Harvard. 
(Scribner: New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 
This volume contains the Bross Lectures 
which Prof. Royce delivered last year 
before Lake Forest College. These lec- 
tures sum up, even more than those on 
Loyalty, our philosopher’s mature con- 
clusions on that which should be the 
deepest concern of each individual — 
that is, religion. They are written in a 
much more popular style than any other 
of Dr. Royce’s later works. And this is 
well: for if one who would expound re- 
ligion to the many fails to make himself 
understood he has missed his vocation. 
To many persons the mystery of re- 
ligion lies in the fact that the religious 
instinct is so uncertain, so differently 
distributed and often so spasmodic. 
Sometimes it seems hardly more dif- 
fused than an ear for music. So that it 
is well that the sources of this special 
gift or endowment should be investi- 
gated from generation to generation and 
set forth in the terms of the time. Dr. 
Royce pursues his investigations with 
the double equipment of philosopher 
and psychologist. We feel in reading 
him that he overlooks none of the aids 
which empirical science can give. We 
feel also that he stands on the rock of 
philosophical traditions. Although we 
dislike labels, which are apt to mislead, 
we do him no wrong in stating that he 
works out his problems in the general 
system of the Neo-Hegelians. Very in- 
teresting is it to see how, after examin- 
ing each topic from many sides, he 
reaches the inevitable conclusions. He 
analyzes in turn the simplest forms of 
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religious experience, the “inner light,” 
the sudden conversion, and the influence 
of communal religious systems, or of 
social religious environment on the indi- 
vidual. Most important is his chapter 
on the office of Reason, which brings him 
to a discussion of the will, of the abso- 
lute and the relative. This leads to an 
analysis of morals. Very significant is 
Dr. Royce’s study of the religious mis- 
sion of sorrow, involving the problem of 
evil and virtually the theory of the 
atonement. He concludes with a survey 
of the unity. of the Spirit and of the in- 
visible church. One is struck by the way 
in which, through a natural evolution, 
Dr. Royce has come to hold, though 
under somewhat different language, the 
fundamental principles of Christianity. 
This volume may well be read as a sup- 
plement or a critique of James’s “ Vari- 
eties of Religious Experience.” 

— A New Architectural Journal. The 
first number of a new journal, entitled 
the Architectural Quarterly of Harvard 
University, has just been published. The 
purpose of the periodical is to present in 
easily accessible form important work by 
students, special lectures delivered in the 
School, and contributions by members of 
the teaching staff and graduates. The 
principal article in the first number is 
an illustrated paper on “Architectural 
Acoustics’’ by Prof. W. C. Sabine, with 
a practical discussion of a number of re- 
cent theatres, lecture halls, and churches. 
The number has also several drawings of 
important examples of European archi- 
tecture and an essay on “The Mediaeval 
Town Halls of Italy” by H. E. Warren, 
S.M. in Architecture, 1905. Early num- 
bers of the Quarterly will contain exam- 
ples of recent work in architectural de- 
sign by students of the School, a paper 
on professional practice, the substance of 
three lectures recently delivered before 
the School by Mr. Cass Gilbert of New 
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York (lately President of the American 
Institute of Architects), and papers on 
“The Teaching of Architectural De- 
sign,’ by Prof. Duquesne, on ‘The 
Study of Architectural History in its Re- 
lation to the Professional Study of Archi- 
tecture,” by Prof. H. L. Warren, and 
further papers on Acoustics by Prof. 
Sabine. The annual subscription to the 
Architectural Quarterly will be $2, single 
numbers 60 cents. The journal is pub- 
lished by Harvard University. Address, 
2 University Hall, Cambridge. 

— Heredity in Relation to Evolution 
and Animal Breeding. By W. E. Castle, 
’93, Professor at Harvard. (Appleton: 
New York.) This is the best introduc- 
tion to the modern science of heredity 
that we know in any language. The 
author is not only an expert in the art of 
presenting its subject matter, but also 
in the science; consequently the book is 
not only easily intelligible even to the 
tyro, but alsoextremely modern and even 
deals, to a certain extent, with data 
not elsewhere published. As is natural, 
Prof. Castle pays special attention to 
certain topics which he has made the 
special object of investigation, such as 
the evolution of new races by the loss of 
characters and by variations in the po- 
tency of characters, and he devotes an 
entire chapter to a consideration of the 
effect of “selection” working upon a 
“Mendelian” unit character. The last 
chapter tells clearly the way in which 
modern studies upon the cell and upon 
breeding have united in the solution of 
one of the most ancient of mysteries — 
that of sex. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be ac- 
knowledged i in this column. Works by Harvard 
men or relating to the University will be no- 
ticed or reviewed so far as is possible. 


The Teaching of High School Mathematics. 
By George W. Evans, '83, Headmaster of the 
Charlestown High School. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Boards.) 
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Shadows and Realities. By Albert Gehring. 
(Central Publishing House: Cleveland, 
Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents.) 

Foam Flowers. By Stephen B. Stanton, '87. 
—," Yard & Co: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 

t 


Handbook of the Modern Greek Vernacular. 
Grammar, nay Glossary. By Albert Thumb. 
Translated by S. Angus. (T. & T. Clark: Edin- 
burgh. Cloth, 8vo.) 

Democratic England. By Percy Alden, M.P. 
With an Introduction by Charles F. G. Wes- 
terman. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50 net.) 

The Heart of Us. A Novel. By T. R. Sulli- 
van. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.25 net.) 

he New Democracy. An Essay on Certain 
Political and Economic Tendencies in the 
United States. By Walter E. Weyl, Ph.D. 
5 eeeeae New York. Cloth, 12mo, $2 
net. 

Earth Features and Their Meaning. An 
Introduction to Geology for the Student and 
the General Reader. By William H. Hobbs, 
Gr. Sch. 1897. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, illustrated, $3.) 

Harvard Essays on ge Subjects. Edited 
by Herbert Weir Smyth, Eliot Professor 
of Greek oer iggy Houston Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $2.25 net.) 

The Adventure of Life. By Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell,h’09. Noble Lectures for 1911. (Hough- 
ton penne Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
net. 

Latin and Greek in American Education. 
With Symposia on the Value of Humanistic 
Studies. By Francis W. Kelsey. Univ. of 
Michigan Publications. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50.) 

The Evolution of Vertebrates and Their Kin. 
By b ongy 9 Patten, s ‘83, Ph.D., Professor of 
Zoélogy in Dartmouth College. (Blakiston: 
Philadelphia. Cloth, 4to, illustrated, $4.50 
net.) 

A History of French Literature. By C. H. 
Conrad Wright, '91, Asst. Professor of French 
at Harvard. (Oxford University Press, Amer- 
ican Branch: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $3.) 

Heredity in Relation = Evolution and An- 
smal Breeding. By William E. Castle, '93, 
Professor of ven Yo in Harvard University. 
(Appleton: New York. Cloth, 12mo, illus- 
trated, $1.50 ne 

Alerander Vieio Griswold Allen. 1841-1908. 
By Charles Lewis Slattery, '91. (Longmans: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

The Life and Labors of Bishop Hare, Apostle 
to the Sioux. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe, '87. 
(Sturgis & Walton Co.: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $2.50 net.) 

Woodrow Wilson and New Jersey Made 
Over. By Hester E. Hosford. (Putnam: New 

York. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated.) 

The Tragedy of Etarre. A Poem. By Rhys 
Carpenter. (Sturgis & Walton: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Stover at Yale. By Owen Johnson. (Stokes: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, je. ae $1.35 net.) 

Grammar and Thinking. i 2 Alfred D. 
Sheffield, '96. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50 net.) 

From Freedom to Despotism. A Rational 
Prediction and Forewarning. By Charles M. 
Hollingsworth. (Washington, D. C.; pub- 
lished by the Author. Cloth, 12mo, $1 ot) 

Bostonian Society Publications. Vol. 8. 
(Boston; Old State House.) 
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The Human Fantasy. By John H. Whee- 
lock, 08. (Sherman, French & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

Lee the American. By Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Jr., ['86]. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2.50 net.) 

Lost Farm Camp. By Harry H. Knibbs, [’12]. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25 net.) : 

The Sentence of Silence. By Reginald 
Wright Kauffman, [00]. (Moffat, Yard & 
Co.: New York. Cloth, $1.35 net.) 

The New History. Essays Illustrating the 
Modern Historical Outlook. By James H 
Robinson, ’87, Professor of History in Colum- 
bia University. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

Sources of Religious Insight. Bross Lectures 
for 1911. By Josiah Royce, h ’11, Professor 
of the History of Philosophy at Harvard. 
(Scribner: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 

1876. James Henry Flint to Mrs. Annie 
C. Hubbard, at Boston, March 7, 
1912. 

1881. Heyliger Adams De Windt to 
Alice Greene Arnold, at Cam- 
bridge, March 16, 1912. 

1883. Arthur Clark Denniston to Mrs. 
Mary A. Williams, at German- 
town, Pa., March 11, 1912. 

1892. Harold Kelsey Estabrook to 
Emma Bicknell Franklin, at 
Brookline, April 16, 1912. 

1897. Thomas Brattle Gannett, Jr., to 
Dorothy Draper, at Hopedale, 
Nov. 21, 1911. 

1897. David Daniel Scannell to Eliza- 
beth A. Macdonald, at Quincy, 
Feb. 14, 1912. 

1897. Sydney Russell Wrightington to 
Marian Douglass Jewett, at West 
Newton, March 27, 1912. 

1899. Albert Rand MacKusick to 
Wanda Weidhorn, at New York, 
N. Y., April 16, 1912. 

1900. Reginald Fairfax Bolles to Mrs. 
Claudia L. Hains, at Milton, 
Feb., 1912. 

. Courtenay Crocker to Clara Bal- 
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lard Crocker, at Boston, Feb. 20, 
1912. 

1902. Delano Wight to Margaret 
Crocker, at Boston, April 9, 1912. 

1903. Edward Fortesque Breed to Celia 
A. Kimball, at Lynn, Jan. 16, 1912. 

[1903.] Stanley Nichols Forsman to 
Mary Louisa Potter, at Tacoma, 
Wash., April 10, 1912. 

1903. William Hustace Hubbard to 
Ednah Cheney Gill, at Las 
Cruces, N. M., March 27, 1912. 

{1903.] James Daniel Hurd to Natalie 
Rathbone Jones, at New York, 
N. Y., Jan. 2, 1912. 

1903. Robert W. Magrane to Isabelle 
Douglas Scott, at Jersey City, 
N. J., April 24, 1912. 

1904. Hugh Bartlett to Hilda Wilkin- 
son, at Chicago, IIl., April 6, 1912. 

1904. Arthur William Belcher to Lou- 
isa Mabel Norton, at West Som- 
erville, July 18, 1911. 

1904. Silas Wilder Howland to Dorothy 
Gerrans, at Buffalo, N. Y., March 
16, 1912. 

1904. Louis Carr Doyle to Elizabeth 
Brown McComsey, April 4, 1911. 

1904. Carroll Dean Murphy to Hazel 
Jean Stokes, at Marshall, Tex., 
June 9, 1910. 

[1904.] Paul O’Brien to Elsie May 
Downer, at Lyndhurst, N. J., 
Feb. 21, 1911. 

(1904.] Joseph Stone Seabury to Marian 
Gill Ball, at Boston, Oct. 15, 1910. 

1905. Harold Bowditch to Claire Samp- 
son, at Taunton, Aug. 5, 1911. 

1905. Charles Whitney Dall to Emily 
Marshall Maurice, at Jekyl Is- 
land, Brunswick, Ga.,'Dec. 19,1911. 

1905. King Smith to Grace Sanford 
Brewster, at New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 7, 1912. 

1905. Malcolm Mason Grant to Edith 
Norton Crosby Bent, at Water- 

town, March 9, 1912. 
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[1905.] Reginald Devereux Kernan to 
Jessie Clark Wood, at New York, 
N. Y., Jan. 17, 1912. 

1905. Francis Emmet Neagle to Kath- 
ryn Irene McEnteer, at Du Bois, 
Pa., Nov. 22, 1911. 

{1905.] Lyon Smith to Elizabeth Calef 
Osborne, at Newark, N. J., April 
8, 1912. 

1906. Thomas Edward Cunningham, Jr., 
to Martha Murphy, at Dor- 
chester, April 10, 1912. 

{1907.] Albert Mason Harlow to Mary 
Bennett Lord Call, at Boston, 
March 21, 1912. 

1907. Lawrence Howe to Hester Lud- 
low Davis, at New York, N. Y., 
April 13, 1912. 

1907. Theodor Whitman Knauth to Ga- 
brielle Koediger, at Halle, Ger- 
many, Feb. 22, 1912. 

[1907.] Edward Rieman Lewis to Helen 
Dewhurst, at Chicago, IIl., Jan. 1, 
1912. 

1908. William Wellington Paine to Irene 
Frances O’Brien, at Newton, Sept. 
9, 1911. 

1908. Ernest Goodrich Stillman to 
Mildred Margarite Whitney, at 
San Francisco, June 7, 1911. 

1909. Richard Ellis to Edith Russell, 
at Tacoma, Wash. 

1909. Armitage Whitman to Mary 
Lyman Sturgis, at New York, N. 
Y., April 23, 1912. 

1910. Foster Hegeman Parker to Anna 
M. Pickering, at Salem, March 
20, 1912. 

1911. Russell Burrage to Katherine 
Baxter, at New York City, April 
9, 1912. 

L.S.S. 1900. William Henry Armstrong 
to Mabel Hillabold, at Chicago, 
Ill., Jan. 26, 1912. 

LL.B. 1910. Rolland Mooney Edmonds 
to Margaret Manning Black, at 
Cambridge, April 17, 1912. 


S.B. 1887. Robert Payne Bigelow to 
Caroline Evans Chase, at Milton, 
Nov. 9, 1911. 

S.B. 1903. George Raymond Ainsworth 
to Eleanor Butler Hutchinson, at 
Newton, April 17, 1912. 

S.B. 1904. Harold Waters Hersey to Ce- 
celia Alice Dickson, at Augusta, 
Me., May 7, 1910. 

S.B. 1904. Hiram Hercules Owens to 
Georgia C. Black, at Barbours- 
ville, Conn., Oct. 26, 1910. 

S.B. 1905. Guilford Darby Scholl to 
Emma Julia Bullock, at Detroit, 
Mich., Dec. 30, 1911. 


NECROLOGY. 


FEB. 1 To apr. 30, 1912. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 

PREPARED BY WM. H, TILLINGHAST, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 

Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of 
any department of the University is asked to 
send it to the Editor of the Quinquennial Cat- 
alogue, 33 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Graduates. 


The College. 

1687. Henry Newman, b. 10 Nov., 1670, 
at Rehoboth, Mass.; d. in Eng- 
land, 15 June, 1743. 

1849. Francis Tufts, LL.B., b. 18 Oct., 
1827, at Somerville, Mass.; d. at 
Somerville, Mass., 28 Feb., 1912. 

1850. George Francis Richardson, 
LL.B., A.M., b. 6 Dec., 1829, at 
Tyngsboro, Mass.; d. at Lowell, 
Mass., 22 Mar., 1912. 

1851. Edward Henry Hall, Div. S. 
1855, S.T.D., b. 16 Apr., 1831, at 
Cincinnati, O.; d. at Cambridge, 
Mass., 22 Feb., 1912. 

1851. Henry Williamson Haynes, b. 20 
Sept., 1831, at Bangor, Me.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 16 Feb., 1912. 

1852. Horace Hopkins Coolidge, LL.B., 
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1860. 


1860. 


1864. 


1866. 


1869. 


1869. 


1871. 


1872. 


1874. 


1879. 


1880. 


b. 11 Feb., 1832, at Boston, Mass.;: 
d. at Boston, Mass., 3 Feb., 1912. 


. Ellis Loring Motte, LL.B., b. 30 


June, 1836, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Concord, Mass., 7 Mar., 1912. 
Thomas Burgess, b. 22 Feb.,1842, 
at Boston, Mass.; d. at Pau, 
France, 14 Feb., 1912. 

Franklin Nickerson, M.D., b. 8 
Sept., 1838, at Hingham, Mass.; 
d. at Lowell, Mass., 14 Feb., 1912. 
Channing Lilly, S.B., b. 24 Dec., 
1844, at Baltimore, Md.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 29 Feb., 1912. 
Edmund Wentworth Wright, b. 
23 April, 1844, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Old Orchard, Me., 20 Apr., 
1912. 

Francis Davis Millet, b. 3 Nov., 
1846, at Mattapoisett, Mass.; d. 
at sea in the wreck of the steam- 
ship “Titanic,” Southampton 
to New York, 15 Apr., 1912. 
Nathaniel Stevens Smith, b. 4 
July, 1847, at Southwick, Mass.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 22 Mar., 
1912. 

Herbert Allen Chapin, b. 6 June, 
1851, at Chelsea, Mass.; d. at 
Somerville, Mass., 5 Feb., 1912. 
Asa Gustavus Hapgood, b. 21 
Nov., 1850, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 7 April, 1912. 
William Reuben Richards, LL.B., 
b. 3 July, 1853, at Dedham, 
Mass.; d. at Cambridge, Mass., 
22 Feb., 1912. 

Amos Binney, b. 4 Sept., 1857, at 
Roxbury, Mass.; d. at Cambridge, 
Mass., 29 Feb., 1912. 

Frank Faden Dodge, b. 29 June, 
1859, at Woburn, Mass.; d. at 
Rutland, Mass., 21 Mar., 1912. 


. Charles Robert Sanger, A.M., 


Ph.D., b. $1 Aug., 1860, at 
Boston, Mass.; d. at Cambridge, 
Mass., 25 Feb., 1912. 


Necrology. 


1884. 


1884. 


1885. 


1885. 


1894. 


1898. 


1900. 
1900. 


1902. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 





1883. 
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Robert Dudley Winthrop, b. 22 
July, 1861, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 16 Apr., 
1912. 

Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, b. 16 
Mar., 1868, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Magnolia, Mass., 14 Apr., 
1912. 

Charles Robertson Saunders, 
LL.B., b. 22 Nov., 1862, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; d. at Cambridge, 
Mass., 16 Apr., 1912. 

John Francis Holland, A.M., b. 
10 Jan., 1858, at Milford, Mass.; 
d. at Chicago, IIl., 5 Mar., 1912. 
Julian Lincoln Whiteside, b. 25 
Dec., 1864, at Lowell, Mass.; d. 
at Staten Island, N. Y., 1 Apr., 
1912, 

Morris Baker, b. 2 April, 1871, 
at Latrobe, Pa.; d. at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 17 Jan., 1912. 

Henry Wood Fowler, LL.B., b. 11 
Nov., 1876, at Stafford Springs, 
Conn.; d. at Boston, Mass., 17 
Feb., 1912. 

Lowell Byrns Judson, b. 30 Dec., 
1877, at Lansing, Mich.; d. at Al- 
bany, N. Y., 7 Mar., 1912. 

Louis Nelson, M.D., A.M., b. 5 
July, 1878, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 14 Apr., 1912. 
Irwin LaVerne Powers, b. 4 Jan., 
1879, at Hamilton, N. Y.; d. at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., 28 Aug., 
1909. 

Howard Madison Paull, b. 20 
Mar., 1881, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Philadelphia, Pa., 6 Mar., 1912. 
Henry Elkins Widener, b. 3 Jan.., 
1885, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
sea in the wreck of the steamship 
“Titanic,” Southampton to 
New York, 15 Apr., 1912. 

James Allen, b. 2 July, 1885, at 
Revere, Mass.; d. at Boston, 
Mass., 1 Feb., 1912. 
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1909. 


1910. 
1911. 


1911. 


1891. 
1898. 


1905. 


1855. 


1862. 
1865. 
1878. 
1879. 


1884. 


Roland Isburgh Lothrop, M.F., b. 
16 Aug., 1885, at Newtonville, 
Mass.; d. at Londonderry, Vt., 26 
Apr., 1912. 

McGregor Adams King, b. 28 Jan., 
1886, at Chicago, IIl.; d. at Chi- 
cago, Ill., 14 Feb., 1912. 

Paul Mariett, b. 24 Oct., 1888, at 
Fall River, Mass.; d. at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 14 Mar., 1912. 
Philip Snedeker, b. 11 Feb., 1889, 
at Fishkill, N. Y.; d. at Singapore, 
Straits Settlements, 7 Feb., 1912. 


Scientific School. 


Ralph Stockman Tarr, b. 15 Jan., 
1864, at Gloucester, Mass.; d. at 
Ithaca, N. Y., 21 Mar., 1912. 
Waldemar Koch, Ph.D., b. 8 Apr., 
1875, at St. Louis, Mo.; d. at Chi- 
cago, Ill., 2 Feb., 1912. 

Horatio Whittemore Pratt, M.D., 
b. 80 Nov., 1883, at Grafton, 
Mass.; d. at Louisville, Ky., 25 
Apr., 1912. 


Medical School. 


Adoniram Judson Wakefield, b. 20 
Sept., 1823, at New Hartford, 
Conn.; d. at Jacksonville, Fla., 28 
Mar., 1911. 

Augustus Peck Clarke, b. 24 Sept., 
1833, at Pawtucket, R. I.; d. at 
Cambridge, Mass., 22 Apr., 1912. 
John William Parsons, b. 1 Aug., 
1841, at Rye, N. H.; d. at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., 28 Feb., 1912. 
John Patrick Curley, b. at New- 
port, R. I.; d. at Fall River, 
Mass., 20 Feb., 1912. 

William Edward Holbrook, b. 24 
July, 1852, at Palmer, Mass.; d. 
at Lynn, Mass., 23 Mar., 1912. 
William Shedd Richardson, b. 11 
July, 1860, at Woolwich, Me.; d.. 
at Marlboro, Mass., 9 Feb., 1912. 


Necrology. 


1887. 
1888. 


1897. 


1897. 


1870. 


1894. 


1868. 


1870. 
1877. 


1877. 


1886. 


1891. 


T5T 


Joshua Francis Lewis, b. 18 Feb., 
1855, at Provincetown, Mass.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 26 Feb., 1912. 
Theodore Everett, b. 2 Oct., 1862, 
at Dover, N. H.; d. at Arlington, 
Mass., 31 Jan., 1912. | 

Edgar Thomas Newsome, b. 
1 Mar., 1872, at Dedham, Mass.; 
d. at Beaver Falls, Pa., 6 Feb., 
1912. 

Frank Lee Drummond Rust, b. 27 
May, 1878, at Eau Claire, Wis.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 10 Apr., 1912. 


Dental School. 
Charles Wilson, b. 5 Apr.,1842, at 
Ossipee, N. H.; d. at Dorchester, 
Mass., 5 Apr., 1912. 
Arthur Jackson, b. 14 Oct., 1871, 
at Boston, Mass.; d. at Winthrop, 
Mass., 5 Mar., 1912. 


Law School. 
Thomas McCrate Babson, b. 28 
May, 1847, at Wiscassett, Me.; d. 
at Jamaica Plain, Mass., 5 Mar., 
1912. 
Robbins Little, b. 15 Feb., 1832, 
at Newport, R. I.; d. at Newport, 
R. L, 13 April, 1912. 
Isaac Hull Stauffer, b. 21 May, 
1856, at New Orleans, La.; d. at 
Wynwood, Pa., 3 Oct., 1899. 
William Henry Harrison Tuttle, 
b. 17 Aug., 1845, at Littleton, 
Me.; d. at Arlington, Mass., 3 
Apr., 1912. 


Honorary Degrees. 


George Jarvis Brush, LL.D., b. 15 
Dec., 1831, at Brooklyn, N. Y.; d. 
at New Haven, Conn., 6 Feb., 
1912. 

Abbott Lawrence Rotch, A.M.., b. 
6 Jan., 1861, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 7 Apr., 1912. 
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1851 


1862. 


1863. 


1867. 


1868. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1896. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


Necrology. 


Cemporarp JHlembers. 


The College. 


. Joseph Mason Everett, b. 6 Jan., 
1828, at Canton, Mass.; d. at 
Canton, Mass., 2 April, 1886. 
Tillman Carter, b. 25 March, 
1841, at Troy, N. Y.; d. at Fish- 
kill, N. Y., 15 May, 1859. 
Edward West Currier, b. 20 May, 
1841, at New York, N. Y.; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 9 April, 
1907. 

Charles Lyman, b. 27 April, 1850, 
at Boston, Mass.; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 5 April, 1906. 
Walter Denison Brooks, b. 26 
Aug., 1845, at Rochester, N. Y.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 5 April, 
1877. 

John Jacob Astor, b. 18 July, 
1864, at Rhinebeck, N. Y.; d. at 
sea in the wreck of the steamship 
“Titanic,” Southampton to New 
York, 15 April, 1912. 

Robert Cameron Rogers, b. 7 
Jan., 1862, at Buffalo, N. Y.; d. at 
Santa Barbara, Cal., 20 April, 
1912. 

(Special.) Stuart McEntee, b. 6 
Nov., 1869, at Albany, N. Y.; d. 
at Chicago, IIl., 29 April, 1897. 
Arthur Clinton Anderson, b. 29 
July, 1873, at Wakefield, Mass.; 
d. at Wakefield, Mass., 28 June, 
1902. 

Charles Rapallo Henderson, b. 25 
. Aug., 1879, at Garrison-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y.; d. at Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., 23 Mar., 1912. 

Oscar Grant Berry, b. 7 Aug., 
1864, at Reading, Mass.; d. -in 
Feb., 1912. 

William Scollay Whitwell, b. 24 
Nov., 1881, at San Francisco, 
Cal.; d. 26 Feb., 1903. 


1905. 


1906. 


1906. 


1907. 


1911. 


1852. 


1854. 


1864. 


1866. 


1869. 


1885. 


1893, 


[June, 


(Special.) James Garfield Bald- 
win, b. 25 Feb., 1886, at Bentley 
Creek, Pa.; d. at Elmira, N. Y., 
20 July, 1909. 

Charles Leonard Ficklen, b. 27 
Sept., 1884, at Memphis, Tenn.; 
d. at Memphis, Tenn., 12 Aug., 
1911. 

Walter Francis Shea, b. 11 Dec., 
1884, at Dorchester, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 28 May, 1910. 
Philip Simmons Hichborn, b. 30 
Sept., 1882, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at Washington, D. C., 27 Mar., 
1912. 

Jerome Randall, b. 6 July, 1889, 
at New York, N. Y.; d. at Carls- 
ruhe, Germany, 4 Aug., 1908. 


Scientific School. 
Edward Gardiner Thompson, d. 
at New York, N. Y., 11 Feb., 1912. 
Walter Mason Phillips, b. 26 
May, 1839, at Salem, Mass.; d. at 
Sacramento, Cal., 27 Sept., 1877. 


. John Emilius Parker, b. 1 July, 


1838, at Charleston, S. C.; d. in 
camp near Dumfries, Va., 24 Dec., 
1861. 

Edward Lambert Hodges, b. 11 
Mar., 1846, at No. Andover, 
Mass.; d. at Brackett, Texas, 3 
Oct., 1902. 

Richard Walton Bayley, b. 7 
July, 1848, at Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y.; d. at Denver, Colo., 26 Jan., 
1897. 

Charles Bowler Atwood, b. at 
Boston, Mass.; d. at Chicago, IIl., 
19 Dec., 1895. 

Henry Brooks, b. 16 Oct., 1857, at 
West Medford, Mass.; d. at Con- 
cord, Mass., 16 March, 1912. 
William Francis Mahoney, b. 19 
April, 1873, at Charlestown, 
Mass.; d. at Charlestown, Mass., 
18 Oct., 1910. 
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1898. 


1898. 


1902. 


1902. 


1905. 


1835. 


1836. 


1838. 


1842. 


1845. 


1845. 


1846. 


1847. 


1847. 


Richard Ambrose Fitz-Gibbon, b. 
10 Mar., 1878, at New York, N. 
Y.; d. 22 Dec., 1911. 

Charles Edward Leighton, b. 23 
Sept., 1880, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., 16 
Aug., 1908. 

Eli Gaynor Bangs, b. 18 Sept., 
1884, at Fayetteville, N. Y.; lost 
at sea near Cape Henry, from the 
steamship “Mohawk,” New 
York to Jacksonville, 27 Jan., 
1912. 

Thomas Richard Burns, b. 24 Dec., 
1884, at Cambridge, Mass.; d. at 
Sharon, Mass., 2 July, 1910. 
Karl Thomas Morse, b. $1 July, 
1887, at [Bakersfield, Vt.]; d. at 
Bakersfield, Vt., 9 Aug., 1906. 


Medical School. 


Joseph Cummings Batchelder, b. 
10 May, 1809, at Topsfield, Mass.; 
d. at Templeton, Mass., 26 April, 
1885. 

Alfred Sargent Baylies, b. at 
Taunton, Mass.; d. at Taunton, 
Mass., 10 Aug., 1847. 

Lewis Phinney, b. in 1812, at 
Turner, Me.; d. at North Turner, 
Me., 25 Sept., 1845. 

Allen Tillinghast, b. 18 April, 
1816, at Voluntown, Conn.; d. at 
Coventry, R. I., 17 May, 1881. 
James Gridley Belden, b. at [Hart- 
ford, Conn.]; d. at New Orleans, 
La., 1 July, 1896. 

Ammi Brown, b. 11 Aug., 1825, at 
Ipswich, Mass.; d. at Boston, 
Mass., 6 March, 1898. 

Ebenezer Bangs Bangs, b. at 
[Limerick, Me.]; d. at Saco, Me., 
12 April, 1849. 

Walter Gilman Curtis, b. 10 May, 
1826, at Hopkinton, N. H.; d. at 
Southport, N. C., 8 Aug., 1909. 
Samuel Woodbury Jones, b. 21 


Necrology. 


1849. 


1851. 


1858. 


1858. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1864. 


1865. 


1869. 


1873. 


1864. 
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Dec., 1821, at Bradford, N. H.; d. 
in Florida, 11 July, 1878. 

George Belknap, b. at Boston, 
Mass.; d. at Waverley, Mass., 21 
July, 1903. 

Darius Mason, b. 1 April, 1830, 
in Mass.; d. at Spokane, Wash., 
26 March, 1912. 

Luther Ward Alger, b. 9 March, 
1837, at West Bridgewater, Mass.; 
d. at Everett, Wash., 20 Feb., 
1910. 

Henry Jordan, d. 
Mass., in Sept., 1866. 
Frederick William Stowe, b. 5 
May, 1840, at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
disappeared at San Francisco, 
Cal., in Aug., 1869. 

Frederic Bartlett Lawson, b. 24 
April, 1839, at Lowell, Mass.; d. 
at Acushnet, Mass., 18 Feb., 1912. 
Samuel Fogg Batchelder, b. in 
1829 at Loudon, N. H.; d. at Bos- 
ton, Mass., 1 Jan., 1878. 

Oliver Miller Boynton, b. 19 Dec., 
1828, at Buxton, Me.; d. at Som- 
ersworth, N. H., 19 Nov., 1899. 
Thomas Delap Smith, b. 5 May, 
1837, at Machias, Me.; d. at Bos- 
ton, Mass., 20 March, 1912. 
Jesse Johnson Swan, b. in 1849, at 
North Easton, Mass.; d. at Mans- 
field, Mass., 13 Jan., 1912. 
Lemuel Hathaway, b. 18 Dec., 
1839, at Temple, Me.; d. at Ever- 
ett, Mass., 21 Dec., 1892. 


at Boston, 


Law School. 


. Edward Livingston Davis, b. 22 


April, 1834, at Worcester, Mass.; 
d. at Worcester, Mass., 2 March, 
1912. 


. Amos Towle, d. at Brookline, 


Mass., 9 Dec., 1911. 
Montgomery Hamilton, b. 7 June, 
1843, at Fort Wayne, Ind.; d. at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., 9 June, 1909. 
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1868. Joseph Story Fay, b. in 1847, at 
Boston, Mass.; d. at Boston, 
Mass., 4 Feb., 1912. 

1868. Clement Bates Tower, b. 13 
March, 1843, at Cohasset, Mass.; 
d. at Hyde Park, Mass., 27 Feb., 
1912. 

1874. Elisha Thornton Ricketson, b. 1 
Feb., 1857, at New Bedford, 
Mass.; d. at Boston, Mass., 31 
March, 1912. 

1885. John Septa Fillmore, b. 14 Nov., 
1864, at Denver, Colo.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 23 Feb., 1912. 

1889. (Special.) Hiland Orlando Stick- 
ney, b. 19 Feb., 1867, at Tyson, 
Vt.; d. at Portland, Ore., 5 Oct., 
1911. 

1892. Jordan Jackson Rollins, b. 20 
Dec., 1869, at Portland, Me.; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 25 Feb., 
1912. 

1897. (Special.) Elmer Joseph Tapper, 
b. 12 Jan., 1877, at Chicago, IIL; 
d. at Lewistown, Mont., 11 Nov., 
1910. 


Divinity School. 
1868. Nicholas Paine Gilman, b. 21 
Dec., 1849, at Quincy, IIl.; d. at 
Meadville, Pa., 23 Jan., 1912. 


Officers not Graduates. 


Charles Sprague Smith, Lecturer 
on the Icelandic Saga, 1891-1892, 
b. 27 April, 1853, at Andover, 
Mass.; d. at Montclair, N. J., 29 
Mar., 1910. 

Edouard Henri Viaux, Jnstructor 
in French, 1842-1844, b. 15 April, 
1804, at Paris, France; d. at Mar- 
blehead, Mass., in 1886. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


In the Republican primary campaign 
Gen. E. R. Champlin, /’80, managed the 








Taft, and Matthew Hale, ’08, the Roose- 
velt faction. Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, Rep., 
was chosen a delegate-at-large on the 
Roosevelt ticket; other Republican dele- 
gates are John Read, ’62 (Taft); G. A. 
Ham, / 03 (Taft); and G. D. Cushing, 
’85 (Taft). Among the Democratic dele- 
gates are G. Droppers, ’87; J. A. Thayer, 
"79; T. C. Thacher, ’82; and J. F. Fitz- 
gerald, M. S. ’84. 

By the sinking of the White Star S.S. 
Titanic, on April 15, after running at 
full speed into an iceberg off the Great 
Banks, three Harvard men lost their 
lives: Frank D. Millet, ’69; John J. 
Astor, Sp. ’88; and Henry E. Widener, 
’07. Sketches of them are printed else- 
where in this issue. 

“Shady Hill,” the estate of the late 
Prof. C. E. Norton, ’46, has been bought 
by W. C. Arensberg, 00. The original 
mansion was built about a century ago 
by Jonathan Phillips. Dr. Henry Ware, 
Sr., 1785, occupied it for several years. 
About 1823 Prof. Andrews Norton, 
1804, bought the place, and it has re- 
mained in possession of his descendants 
ever since. C. E. Norton was born there 
in 1827 and died there in 1909. About 
30 years ago, outlying portions of the 
estate were sold, and a university colony 
has grown up on them. 

The Assistant Dean makes the follow- 
ing statement in regard to the Class of 
1914: “During the year 1910-11, 104 
Freshmen were at one time or another 
on probation. Of these 74 came from 
private schools and 380 from public 
schools. 14 of those on probation were 
dropped out of College at the end of the 
year because they failed to win their 
promotion. In addition to these 14, 5 
had their connection severed because 
they failed either to pass three courses 
or to get at least one grade of C. 18 who 
were not on probation were dropped for 
having failed to pass $ courses with at 
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least 2 satisfactory grades. On the whole, 
this record is distinctly better than it 
was during the preceding year.” 

The Varsity Club building was for- 
mally opened by a dinner on May 11. 
F. W. Thayer, ’78, president of the 
Club, presided, and about 135 persons 
were present. A portrait of Francis H. 
Burr, ’09, was unveiled. T. M. Shaw, 
’00, was the architect of the building. 

Former occupants of rooms in Hol- 
worthy Hall celebrated the centennial of 
that building by a dinner at the Union 
on May 18. 

At the 125th anniversary of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh the degree of D.Sc. 
honoris causa, was conferred on Prof. 
Ira N. Hollis, h ’99, and the degree of 
LL.D. on D. T. Watson, l ’66. 

Philip Cabot, ’94, and H. S. Thomp- 
son, 99, have become partners of White, 
Weld & Co., of 14 Wall St., New York; 
they will have charge of the Boston 
interests at 111 Devonshire St. 

Officers of the Harvard Travellers 
Club for the ensuing year are: Pres., 
Prof. Theodore Lyman, ’97; vice-pres., 
Prof. T. A. Jaggar, Jr., ’93; sec. and 
treas., Dr. Wm. L. Smith, ’86; Council, 
Prof. Theodore Lyman (chairman), 
Prof. T. A. Jaggar, Jr., Dr. Wm. L. 
Smith, Dr. W. C. Farabee, p ’00, Dr. 
F. A. Woods, m ’98. 

On March 26 a straw vote for Presi- 
dent of the United States was held in the 
University, with the following result: 


First Second 
Choice Choice Total 


Taft 783 330 1113 
Wilson 432 486 918 
Roosevelt 488 272 760 
La Follette 52 213 265 
Harmon 53 181 234 
Underwood 37 163 200 
*Hughes 43 69 112 
Clark 26 82 108 
Debs 58 25 83 
Cummins 7 22 29 
*Bryan 7 12 19 
*Foss 5 5 10 


*Name did not appear on printed ballot. 
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Robert Bacon, ’80, ex-Ambassador to 
France; Curtis Guild, ’81, Ambassador 
to Russia; and W. C. Forbes, ’92, Gov- 
ernor-General of the Philippines, have 
come home. Mr. Bacon will remain, and 
take up his duties as a member of the 
Harvard Corporation. 

The University of Pennsylvania has 
conferred the degree of D.D. on Bishop 
P. M. Rhinelander, ’91. 

The Harvard Commission on Western 
History, described in this issue by Prof. 
Turner, consists of A. McF. Davis, s ’54, 
of Cambridge, chairman; Horace Davis, 
‘49, of San Francisco; Gen. Grenville M. 
Dodge, of Council Bluffs; Mr. Charles 
G. Dawes, of Chicago; Charles Moore, 
78, of Detroit; Howard Elliott, s ’81, of 
St. Paul; F. A. Delano, ’85, of Chicago; 
Prof. F. J. Turner; Prof. A. C. Coolidge, 
’87; and E. H. Wells, ’97. 

The corner-stone of the new Germanic 
Museum, at the corner of Kirkland St. 
and Frisbie Pl., will be laid on June 8. 

It is suggested that each Class should 
give one of the red oaks which are to re- 
place the elms in the Yard. 

Among the heroes of science is Dr. 
Louis Nelson, ’00, of the Harvard Med- 
ical School, who lost his life in investi- 
gating the gas bacillus. 

Advocate Prize Essays. The award in 
the Advocate Prize Essay contest was 
made at the recent 46th annual dinner 
held at the Hotel Victoria on May 11. In 
the graduate competition the outcome 
was so close that the first and second 
prizes, together consisting of $250, were 
divided equaily between W. C. Greene, 
11, of Baltimore, Md., for an essay en- 
titled “New Wine and Old Bottles,” 
and Charles Warren, ’89, of Boston, who 
wrote on “A Plea for Personality in 
Professors.”” No first prize was awarded 
in the undergraduate competition, since 
the judges considered none to be of suffi- 
cient merit. A second prize of $50 was 
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given to C. H. Weston, °14, of Merion 
Station, Pa., for an essay on “The Pro- 
blem of Democracy at Harvard.” The 
undergraduate competition wil] be re- 
newed next year in hope of stimulating 
more original contributions. The judges 
were W. G. Peckham, ’67, who gave the 
money for the prizes; Pres. W. DeW. 
Hyde, ’79, of Bowdoin College; W. R. 
Thayer, ’81; J. A. Macy, ’99; and H. L. 
Gaddis, 12. T. T. Baldwin, ’86, was 
chairman of the committee on rules. 

Boylston Prizes. There were 9 con- 
testants for the Boylston Prizes for Elo- 
cution at the competition in Sanders 
Theatre on May 9. The following 
awards were made: first prizes: S. A. 
Eliot, Jr., 713, of Cambridge, Whitman’s 
“The Mystic Trumpeter”; J. H. Klein, 
"13, of New York, N. Y., R. H. Davis’s 
“The Trial of Abner Barrow”; second 
prizes: David Rubin, 12, of Cleveland, 
O., Lincoln’s “Speech in Independence 
Hall, Feb. 22, 1861”’; Maurice Suravitz, 
"13, of Scranton, Pa., Poe’s “The Tell- 
tale Heart.” The judges of the contest 
were: C. F. Adams, 2d, ’88; Prof. G. P. 
Baker, ’87; C. F. Choate, Jr., ’88; J. T. 
Coolidge, Jr., ’79; G. P. Gardner, 77; 
Thomas Hunt, ’87; J. F. Moors, ’83; W. 
R. Thayer, ’81. 

The Harvard Law Review for May has 
the following articles: “The Status of 
Trade Unions in England,” W. M. Gel- 
dart; “‘Money Stolen by a Trustee from 
One Trust and Used for Another,” R. D. 
Weston; “De Facto Corporations,” C. 
E. Carpenter; Notes; Recent Cases; 
Book Reviews. 

The Bulletin has been analyzing the 
personnel of the American diplomatic 
service and has found that Harvard 
graduates outnumber those of any other 
college, viz.: Harvard, 52; George 
Washington, 47; Yale, 33; Georgetown, 
25; Columbia, 23; Princeton, 19; Penn- 
sylvania, 18; Michigan, 17; Virginia, 12; 


Chicago, 11; California, 10; Maryland, 
8; Johns Hopkins, 7; Iowa, 6. 

— Memorabilia Wanted. Joseph W. 
Lund, ’90, has sent the following circular 
to the members of the Harvard Club of 
Boston: “‘ Assoon as the Club is installed 
in its new house, it is hoped that its li- 
brary will develop into the best collec- 
tion of Harvard literature in existence, 
and that the Club will receive from its 
members and others a collection of pic- 
tures and souvenirs which it will desire 
to frame and place upon its walls. 

“In order to have this work cared for 
during the period that the house is being 
constructed, the Executive Committee 
has appointed the undersigned as libra- 
rian, and I desire to now begin the collec- 
tion of pictures, books, play bills, and 
any other college souvenirs, so that as 
soon as the house is completed they may 
be ready to be installed in it. If you have 
any things of this nature which you think 
should find a proper resting-place in the 
Club House or its library, will you kindly 
advise me, and I will make arrangements 
to have them safely stored and cared for 
until they are given permanent quarters 
in the new building. 

“T wish also to collect as many current 
records of facts relating to the begin- 
nings and activities of the Club as pos- 
sible, and will welcome any programs, 
menus, newspaper clippings, and club 
notices which the members may have 
preserved.” Mr. Lund’s address is 84 
State St., Boston; tel. 7048 Main. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OVERSEERS. 


The committee of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation appointed to suggest candidates 
for the Board of Overseers has proposed 
the following: 

James Jackson Putnam, ’66, Boston. 

Frederick Cheever Shattuck, ’68, 
Boston. 
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Edward Bowditch, ’69, Albany, N. Y. 

Augustus Everett Willson, ’69, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

William Caleb Loring, °72, Boston, 

Francis Randall Appleton, 75, New 
York. 

John Lowell, ’77, Boston. 

Harlan Page Amen, ’79, Exeter, N. H. 

Richard Middlecott Saltonstall, ’80, 
Boston. 

William Roscoe Thayer, ’81, Cam- 
bridge. 

Owen Wister, ’82, Philadelphia. 

Joseph Lee, ’83, Boston. 

Walter Cabot Baylies, ’84, Boston. 

Frederic Adrian Delano, ’85, Chicago. 

George Saltonstall Mumford, ’87, 
Boston. 

Minot Osgood Simons, ’91, Cleveland. 

Thomas William Lamont, ’92, New 
York. 

Louis Adams Frothingham, ’93, Bos- 
ton. 

Beekman Winthrop, ’97, Washington, 
D.C. 

There are 5 places, all for the full term 
of 6 years, to be filled on the Board of 
Overseers next Commencement. The 
candidates whose names are given here 
have been proposed for the postal ballot 
of the alumni; the names of the 10 can- 
didates who receive the largest number 
of votes in the postal ballot will be 
placed upon the official ballot for Com- 
mencement Day in the order of the num- 
ber of votes received by them respec- 
tively on the postal ballot, and the 5 
who receive the largest number of votes 
on Commencement Day will be declared 
elected to the board. 

The sketches of these candidates pre- 
pared by the Committee are as follows, 
but somewhat condensed: 

Dr. J. J. Putnam, ’66, A.B. and M.D. 
Harvard. From 1874-1907 neurologist 
of the Mass. Gen. Hospital. Member of 
the Association of American Physicians, 
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the Association of American Patholo- 
gists and Bacteriologists, the American 
Neurological Society, etc. 1872 to 1890, 
lecturer on neurology in the Harvard 
Medical School; 1893 to 1912, professor 
of diseases of the nervous system; just 
been made professor emeritus. Has pub- 
lished “‘ Memoirs of Dr. James Jackson, 
His Father, and His Brothers,” and 
many papers on medical and general 
subjects. 

Dr. F. C. Shattuck, ’68, A.B., A.M., 
and M.D. Harvard, and LL.D. (1908) 
from the Univ. of Cincinnati. Visiting 
physician to the Mass. Gen. Hospital; 
member of the Assoc. of American Phy- 
sicians and of the American Medical 
Assoc., etc.; 1879-84, instructor in aus- 
cultation and percussion in the Harvard 
Medical School; 1884-88, instructor in 
theory and practice of physic; 1888-1912, 
Jackson Professor of clinical medicine; 
just been made professor emeritus; has 
published many articles on medical sub- 
jects. 

Edward Bowditch, ’69, manufacturer, 
first vice-pres. of Rathbone, Sard & Co.; 
a trustee of the Albany Medical School, 
the Albany Savings Bank, etc.; presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of Eastern 
New York; pres. of the Fort Orange 
Club, Albany. 

Augustus E. Willson, ’69, A.B., A.M., 
and LL.D. Harvard, lawyer. 1875- 
76, chief clerk of the U. S. Treasury 
Department. In 1884, 1888, 1896, 
1904 and 1908, he was a delegate from 
Kentucky to the Republican Nat. Con- 
vention. In 1884, 1886, 1888, and 1892, 
he was the nominee for Congress from 
the Louisville district. 1907-11, governor 
of Kentucky. 1910, elected an Overseer 
for two years to fill out the unexpired 
term of Simon Newcomb. 

William C. Loring, ’72, A.B., A.M., 
LL.B. and LL.D. Harvard. Since 1899 
an associate justice of the Mass. Supreme 
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Judicial Court. 1875-78, he was assist- 
ant attorney general of Mass. 1882-86, 
general solicitor and later general coun- 
sel of the New York and New England 
R.R. 1876-99, member of the law firm 
of Ropes, Gray and Loring. Overseer, 
1902-11. 

Francis R. Appleton, ’75, LL.B. 
Columbia. Director of the Nat. Park 
Bank, and the Mount Morris Bank, of 
New York, the Cape Cod Construction 
Co.; director and formerly vice-pres. of 
the Waltham Watch Co.; was Overseer 
1903-09; chairman of the Committee to 
Visit the Library. 1909-11, vice-pres. of 
the Harvard Club of New York City. 

John Lowell, ’77; lawyer. Trustee of 
the Mass. Gen. Hospital, sinking fund 
commissioner of the city of Newton, 
chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, etc. 1909-12, director and vice- 
pres. of the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion; treasurer of the Harvard Loan 
Fund, member of the committee ap- 
pointed to visit the Bussey Institution. 

Harlan P. Amen, ’79, A.M. (hon.) 
from Williams in 1886, and Litt.D. 
(hon.) from Dartmouth in 1910. Prin- 
cipal of Phillips Exeter Academy. 1879 
to 95, at Riverview Academy, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., as instructor and then as 
joint principal and proprietor. 1900, he 
was president of the New Hampshire 
Association of Academy Teachers; from 
1906 to 1908, president of the New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools; in 1910, president of 
the Headmasters’ Association and in 
the year 1911-12, president of the Mass. 
Schoolmasters’ Club. 1909-11, member 
of committee on nominations of Alumni 
Association; has been president of the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association and of 
the Harvard Club of New Hampshire. 

Richard M. Saltonstall, ’80, member of 
the firm of Gaston, Snow and Saltonstall, 





lawyers,of Boston. 1890-91, in the law de- 
partment of the New York and New 
England R.R. Director of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Co., Boston 
Storage Warehouse Co., Globe News- 
paper Co., etc.; chairman of standing 
committee of the First Church, Chest- 
nut Hill. 1909-12, director of the Har- 
vard Alumni Assoc. 

William R. Thayer, ’81; historian, 
editor, A.B. and A.M. Harvard. Editor 
of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine from 
its first issue. 1903, delegate of Harvard 
College and the Amer. Historical Assoc. 
to the International Historical Congress 
in Rome. Corresponding Secretary of 
the Mass. Historical Society; Knight of 
the Order of the Crown of Italy; corre- 
sponding member of the National Com- 
mittee on the Risorgimento. Director 
of the Harvard Alumni Association since 
1910; trustee of the Harvard Union 
since 1900. Member of various visiting 
committees appointed by Overseers. 
Among his books are “The Dawn of 
Italian Independence,” “History and 
Customs of Harvard University,” 
“Throne Makers,” “Short History of 
Venice,” ‘“‘Italica,” ‘Life and Times 
of Cavour.” 

Owen Wister, ’82; writer, Harvard 
A.B., LL.B. and A.M.; Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania LL.D. Has published “The 
Dragon of Wantley,” “Red Men and 
White,” “Lin McLean,” “The Jimmy- 
john Boss,” “Ulysses S. Grant,” “The 
Virginian,” “Philosophy 4,” “Lady 
Baltimore,’’ “The Simple Spelling Bee, ”’ 
“Mother,” “The Seven Ages of Wash- 
ington,” “Members of the Family.” 
Member of the American Philosophical 
Society; trustee of the Penn. School of 
Instruction for the Blind; director of the 
Mutual Assurance Co., and of the Li- 
brary Co., of Philadelphia. 

Joseph Lee,’83; A.B., LL.B. and A.M. 
Harvard. Member of the Boston School 
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Committee, and of the Mass. Proba- 
tion Commission; pres. of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, and vice-pres. of the Mass. 
Civic League. Member of the commit- 
tees appointed by the Overseers to visit 
the departments of philosophy and edu- 
cation. Has published “Constructive 
and Preventive Philanthropy,” and 
numerous articles on social and educa- 
tional topics. 

Walter C. Baylies, ’84; member of the 
firm of Amory, Browne & Co., drygoods 
commission merchants. Director of the 
Boston and Maine R.R.; vice-pres. 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of 
Boston; trustee of the Mass. Gas Cos., 
etc.; director New England Trust Co., 
Commonwealth Trust Co., Second Nat. 
Bank, Boston Opera Co.; trustee of the 
Infants’ Hospital, the Perkins Institu- 
tion and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind. Member of committee to visit 
the Bussey Institution; 1909-12, director 
of the Harvard Alumni Association; 
Commencement Day, 1909, Chief Mar- 
shal of the Alumni. 

Frederic A. Delano, ’85; pres. of the 
Wabash R.R.; 1885-1905 with the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy R.R.; 1902, 
pres. of the Harvard Club of Chi- 
cago; 1909-10, pres. of the American 
Railway Association; 1907, pres. of the 
Union League Club of Chicago; vice- 
pres. of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 1905-11, Overseer; chairman of the 
committee on Graduate School. 

George S. Mumford, ’87; pres. Com- 
monwealth Trust Co.; vice-pres. New 
England Nat. Bank, and Security Safe 
Deposit Co.; treasurer of Boston As- 
sociation for the Relief and Control of 
Tuberculosis. 

Minot O. Simons, 791, A.B., S.T.B. 
and A.M. Harvard. Minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Cleveland. 
Member of Board of College Preachers 
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Western Reserve University; Billings 
Lecturer of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation; 1910, delegate to the World 
Congress at Berlin of Free Christianity 
and Religious Progress; 1911, repre- 
sentative of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation in New England; College 
Preacher at Harvard for 1912-13; 1909- 
11, secretary of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, and is now president of that 
organization. 

Thomas W. Lamont, ’92; member of 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., bankers. 
Director of the Astor Trust Co., Bank- 
ers’ Trust Co., Guaranty Trust Co., 
First Nat. Bank, First Security Co., all 
of New York; etc. For three years has 
been a special lecturer in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

Louis A. Frothingham, ’93; lawyer. 
Speaker of the Mass. House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1904 and 1905; Lieut. Gov- 
ernor of Mass. in 1909, 1910 and 1911. 
Is president of the Blackstone Savings 
Bank, Boston. 1905-11, Overseer. 

Beekman Winthrop, ’97; Asst. Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Washington; 1901-03, 
assistant and acting executive secretary 
of the Philippine Islands; 1903-04, judge 
of the Court of First Instance, Philip- 
pine Islands; 1904-07, Governor of Porto 
Rico; 1907-09, Asst. Secretary of the 
Treasury; since 1909 has had his present 
post. A corresponding member of the 
Mass. Historical Society; has written 
occasional articles for the North Amer- 
ican Review and other magazines. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION DIRECTORS. 


The following have been nominated 
for directors-at-large of the Harvard 
Alumni Association, three to be elected: 

Amory G. Hodges, ’74, New York. 

Heman M. Burr, ’77, Boston. 

Henry W. Cunningham, ’82, Boston. 

Charles P. Curtis, ’83, Boston. 

Franklin Remington, ’87, New York. 
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Robert J. Cary, ’90, Chicago. 
Stevens Hecksher, ’96, Philadelphia. 
Eliot Wadsworth, ’98, Boston. 
Henry James, Jr., 99, Cambridge. 
Francis L. Higginson, Jr., 00, Boston. 
Channing Frothingham, Jr., 02, Bos- 

ton. 

The committee on nominations con- 
sists of the following: L. P. Marvin, ’98, 
chairman; William Lawrence, ’71, F. W. 
Thayer, 78, John Woodbury, ’80, E. W. 
Atkinson, ’81, J. F. Moors, ’83, George 
Blagden, 90, David Cheever, ’97, and 
T. K. Cummins, ’84, secretary. 

Non-Resident Overseers. Omitting the 
Overseers whose terms expire on Com- 
mencement Day, there will remain on 
the Board 12 members who reside outside 
of Massachusetts, viz.: New York: W. 
Rand, Jr., J. P. Morgan, Jr., T. Roose- 
velt, L. E. Sexton, and J. D. Greene; 
Newark, F. J. Swayze; Washington, 
D. C., G. v. L. Meyer and H. C. Lodge; 
Chicago, W. C. Boyden; St. Louis, G. D. 
Markham; St. Paul, Minn., H. Elliott; 
Portland, Ore., A. L. Mills. 


COMMUNICATION. 
THE ®, B, K, LIBRARY. 


To the Graduates’ Magazine: 

In connection with this centenary of 
Holworthy Hall there is an incident that 
may be worth recalling. I occupied No. 
24 in the year 54-55. In my Junior 
year the second term of 53, the eight 
members of my class who had just been 
elected into the ®. B. K. Society met to 
draw lots for the secretaryship, which 
carried with it the occupancy of Hol- 
worthy 24. The lot falling to me, I got 
the room without charge, which, for an 
impecunious student, was a real wind- 
fall. I found in one of the two bedrooms 
there a bookcase of the ®. B. K. Library 
consisting of 300-400 volumes, of which 
I was to take charge. I remember the 
titles of translations of Ariosto and 
Tasso and the Spectator, etc. 
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My duties were not burdensome, as I 
don’t remember that any one applied to 
take out books. At the end of that year 
these books were distributed among the 
other College libraries, and Holworthy 
24 was put with the other rooms for dis- 
tribution. So I was the last librarian of 
this defunct library. 
George C. Sawyer, ’55. 

CamBRipcE, May 2. 


THE NEW SUBWAY. 


On Saturday, March 23, 1912, the 
public service of trains in the subway 
between Harvard Sq., Cambridge, and 
Park St., Boston, began to run. The of- 
ficial running time is 8 minutes. We re- 
print the following data furnished by the 
Boston Elevated Railway Company. 

17 days of ten hours each will be saved 
every year to every person riding twice 
daily through the new subway. 

On the surface lines the running time 
is 25 minutes. Underground it is 8 
minutes. 

$11,750,000 have been expended to 
accomplish this saving. 

For each minute saved $680,000 was 
expended. Priorto this expenditure there 
were already invested $4,000,000 in the 
surface lines. $4,000,000 more are being 
expended on the East Cambridge Ex- 
tension over the Charles River Dam. 
This will make $19,750,000 the total in- 
vestment for transportation to Cam- 
bridge. The entire taxable value of all 
of the property in Cambridge is $112,- 
000,000. This is only five and one-half 
times greater than the street railway 
investment. 

There are 14,150 dwelling-houses in 
Cambridge. The street railway invest- 
ment amounts to $1400 for each and every 
such house. 

No community in the world has an 
equal investment per inhabitant or an 
equal investment per dollar of wealth. 
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The Cost: 


Cambridge Main Street Subway........... 
Terminal at Eliot Square...............-. 
Cambridge Bridge with track and line equipment (prop.) ... 
Beacon Hill Tunnel connection and equipment ........... 
ASR NSIS NINO 055 0 se ah a nisiacaslaioresoreian 86 6 
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$7,400,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
600,000.00 
250,000.00 
1,200,000.00 


TotaL Expenpep BY Boston EvevaTep Rattway Co.. $10,450,000.00 


Add cost of Beacon Hill Tunnel, City of Boston.......... 


1,300,000.00 


Totat Cost or Campripce Susway AND ConNECTIONS.. $11,750,000.00 


The Length: 
a A MMIII 6 iis coca ie\ce ce deca paaiedsn ceideex es 11,662 ft. 
Right of way on Main Street from subway to bridge...... 359 ft. 
SIE ook Joyo ct ss etald coca vcd rete aloshedic 2,039 ft. 
Elevated structure from Cambridge Bridge to Beacon Hill 
SEMIN 5h e'inss6 als scgis's vs asie e.0 arse a eleae le > alas cawitees 678 ft. 
SNRRNGN TARE PUNO os oo c.e cass hemedae dc, ew huiwie cee siieiee 2,486 ft. 
RIAN <5 6 tet aero a ieik Aaah, Giada aed IAG ae ale ednele cin 17,224 ft., or 3.2 miles, 
Add length of subway from Harvard Square to Eliot Square 1,014 ft. 
Add length of subway used for surface car connections... .. 1,699 ft. 


(Dist he: St fa, :) 





Central Square to Kendall Square.......... 
Kendall Square to Park Street ............ 


The Cars: 

Length, 69 feet 2 1-8 inches; width, 9 
feet 6 inches; cost, $12,000 each. They 
represent a new departure, especially de- 
signed for rapid loading and unloading. 
They are much longer and wider than the 
cars used elsewhere for similar service, 
and are provided with three doors on 
each side; these doors so dividing the 
side of the car that the greatest distance 
from any point in the car to the nearest 
exit is ten feet. Each car is provided 
with partitions and sliding doors, so that 
one end may be converted intoa smoking 
compartment. In service, trains will be 
operated of two, three, or four cars. With 
atwo-cartrain the smokingcompartment 
will be at the forward end running from 
Harvard Square to Park Street and on 
the rear end running in the opposite di- 
rection. With a three- or four-car train 
there will be twosmoking compartments, 
one in the forward and one in the rear 
car. An external sign is provided to show 
the location of the smoking compart- 
ment. All smoking compartments will 


19,937 ft., or 3.7 miles. 





be separated from the rest of the car by 
a door. 
The Stations : 

The names of the stations given in 
order are: 

Harvard (Massachusetts Ave. and 
Harvard Sq. from Holyoke St. to 
Palmer St. and Church St.). 

Central (Massachusetts Ave. from 
Pearl St. to Prospect St.). 

Kendall (Main St. from Third St. 
to Pioneer St.). 

Park Street Under (Tremont St. and 
Boston Common). 

The lengths of platforms at the sta- 
tions are as follows: 

Harvard, inbound platform, $20 feet; 
outbound platform, 283 feet. 

Central, inbound platform, 300 feet; 
outbound platform, 300 feet. 

Kendall, inbound platform, 288 feet; 
outbound platform, 270 feet. 

Park Street Under has three plat- 
forms, each 350 feet long. The centre 
platform will be used only for passengers 
taking the cars. The two side platforms 
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will be used only by passengers leaving 
the cars. There are connections with 
the Tremont Street subway. 

The Conveniences : 

The stations are provided with tele- 
phone booths, news-stands, and toilet- 
rooms. The Park Street Under station 
is supplied with escalators. 

The Ventilation: 

In the Cambridge subway, in addition 
to the openings into the stations and the 
subway portals, ventilation is provided 
by means of six ventilation chambers 
having sidewalk gratings. These are lo- 
cated along Main St. at Sixth, Portland, 
and Austin Streets, respectively, and 
along Massachusetts Ave. at Clinton, 
Bay, and Remington Streets. At each 
of the ventilation chambers, provision 
is made for an emergency exit from the 
subway. 

In the Beacon Hill tunnel the ventila- 
tion is to be provided by electrically 
operated fans just west of Park Street 
station. The fans draw the air out of the 
tunnel and fresh air comes in at the 
westerly portal and at the entrances 
to the station at Park St. 


BOSTON HARVARD CLUB. 


The Harvard Club of Boston has been 
extremely active during the past few 
months. On April 26 it gave an amateur 
vaudeville performance at the Hotel 
Somerset. On May 15 it held a special 
meeting in Ford Hall to vote on the ques- 
tion of a site for the proposed Club-house. 

A lot on Commonwealth Ave., just 
west of Massachusetts Ave., containing 
27,770 sq. ft. of land and costing $200,- 


,_ 000, was approved by a special commit- 


tee consisting of E. D. Brandegee, ’81, 
W. C. Baylies, ’84, T. K. Cummins, ’84, 
Odin Roberts, ’86, E. H. Wells, ’97, J. 
Lawrence, Jr., 01, and R. F. Herrick, 
’90, chairman. 
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A location near Copley Square was 
favored by J. D. Merrill, ’89, B. H. 
Hayes, 98, H. S. Thompson, ’99, A. H. 
Weed, ’08, A. A. Ballantine, 04, R. H. 
Gardiner, Jr., 04, G. P. Gardner, Jr., 
’10, and C. C. Little, ’10. 

A third preference was for the water 
side of Beacon St., 200 feet east of 
Massachusetts Ave. 

The Special Committee made the fol- 
lowing report before the meeting on 
May 15. 

That there were no funds available to 
build the club-house, and that they were 
opposed to building it entirely upon bor- 
rowed money. That they therefore be- 
lieved that at least $100,000 should be 
raised by general voluntary subscrip- 
tion. 

That they had had many meetings, 
had made several joint and independent 
investigations as to proposed locations 
and cost of buildings, and that they had 
unanimously decided in favor of the lo- 
cation on Commonwealth Avenue shown 
on the sketch submitted with the report, 
and in favor of a building substantially 
as shown on the preliminary sketch plans 
submitted with the report. 

That the cost of this lot, which left 
available a large amount of land either 
for sale or future development, would be 
approximately $200,000. 

That the cost of the building had been 
estimated at approximately $325,000, 
and that this, with furniture, incidental 
expenses, etc., would bring the entire 
cost, including land, in the neighborhood 
of $600,000. 

The plan of financing suggested was to 
obtain a first mortgage, if possible, for 
approximately $350,000; a second mort- 
gage for, say, $100,000; temporary loans, 
etc., $50,000; cash contributions from 
members of the Club, $100,000; total, 
$600,090. The hope was expressed that 
cash contributions would exceed the 
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Committee’s estimates, and that special 
contributions and the proceeds of life 
memberships might take care of the 
furnishings. 

In accordance with a recommendation 
made at the close of the report, gradu- 
ates generally representing the various 
classes were added to the General Com- 
mittee, and several meetings of the Gen- 
eral Committee so constituted have been 
held. 

At these meetings and on various 
other occasions and to a certain extent in 
the college and public press there have 
been discussions of the plan and recom- 
mendations, particularly as to location, 
so that the general project has become 
thoroughly known, not only to the mem- 
bers of the Club, but to Harvard Alumni 
in the vicinity of Boston generally. 

We are now convinced that the $100,- 
000 stated as the minimum to be raised 
from members of the Club is assured and 
very much hope this amount will be ex- 
ceeded. Such being the case, we believe 
that the Club should now proceed to 
determine whether or not the proposed 
location is satisfactory, and if so, settle 
in such manner as may be determined 
the details of the proposed club-house, 
the plan of financing the cost of land and 
building, and such details of reorganiza- 
tion as may be necessary or proper. We 
hope and urge, however, that contribu- 
tions will continue to be made by mem- 
bers of the Club, so that the amount may 
very substantially exceed $100,000. Vol- 
untary contributions to the New York 
Harvard Club have been approximately 
$200,000, out of a total cost of the 
land and club-house of approximately 
$600,000. 

After nearly two months more of in- 
vestigation and discussion and after 
hearing all arguments that have been 
presented for and against various loca- 
tions and plans, the Committee are still 
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unanimously of the opinion that the 
Commonwealth Avenue site should be 
selected as being a suitable location, with 
land enough to provide for present and 
future needs, affording over twice as 
much land at less cost than any other lot 
that can be seriously considered, and 
furthermore being an attractive and con- 
venient site on the finest residence street 
in the city. 

Our recommendation as to the finan- 
cial plan remains the same, but we find 
that it will probably be difficult to obtain 
a first mortgage for as much as $350,000, 
as we had hoped, necessitating an in- 
crease in the amount necessary to be 
raised by second mortgage, or contribu- 
tions. Assuming a total cost of $600,000 
—and we expect that it will be more 
rather than less — and a first mortgage 
of, say, $275,000, there remains $325,- 
000 to be provided. If cash contribu- 
tions are only $100,000, the second mort- 
gage notes and floating debt must pro- 
vide for the balance of $225,000, except 
for such portion (not expected to exceed 
at most $50,000) as life memberships 
may yield. While it will not be easy to 
place second mortgage notes of the 
amount suggested, it can, we hope, be 
done within a reasonable time. Other- 
wise more money must be given or we 
must be content with a lot of land to cost 
less than the proposed Commonwealth 
Avenue lot or use only a portion of that 
lot. 

The Committee came to the conclu- 
sion that the club-house should cover at 
least 10,000 square feet of land, after 
careful consideration of the problem, 
certain particular points of which are 
almost convincing in themselves. Nearly 
every one who has carefully considered 
the matter feels that the Club should 
have a large hall in size equal to or great- 
er than the one in New York, together 
with other rooms, including a library, 
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and bedrooms for out-of-town members 
sufficient for ordinary occasions, all re- 
quiring space at least equal in amount to 
that covered by the New York Club. 
The hall alone, with provision for ser- 
vice, etc., requires approximately 5000 
square feet, and the remainder of the 
building in New York covers another 
5000 feet. This makes the total of 
10,000 square feet. We believe we ought 
to have, if possible, even a larger build- 
ing and provision, if practicable, for the 
later construction of a larger hall. 

At the meeting on May 15 the Com- 
monwealth Ave. site was chosen by 
a vote of almost two to one of the gradu- 
ates present. 


VARIA. 


“THE INDIAN STUDENT, OR FORCE 
OF NATURE.” 


The above poem, sent by Mr. Alfred 
C. Potter, and printed in this Magazine 
for March, 1912, raises two interesting 
questions. First, who wrote it? What 
Mr. Potter calls the ‘“‘doggerel verses”’ 
were by Philip Freneau, and appeared in 
his ‘‘ Miscellaneous Works” published at 
Philadelphia in 1788, pp. 69-71. In later 
editions, various changes were made, 
some (but not all) of which are noted in 
F. L. Pattee’s “Poems of Philip Fre- 
neau,” ii, 371-374. It should be added, 
also, that the poem contains several 
stanzas not in the version sent by Mr. 
Potter. 

Second, Mr. Potter asks: ‘“‘Do they 
[the verses] not . . . bring up the ques- 
tion whether the attempt to educate the 
Indian at Harvard did not last longer 
than is generally supposed?”’ This ques- 
tion is closely related to that of author- 
ship. If the verses came from the pen of 
a Harvard man, they might indicate 
some such conclusion. But Freneau 
graduated at Princeton in 1771. Why 
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did he send his hypothetical Indian stu- 
dent to Harvard rather than to Dart- 
mouth, which, one would think, would 
at that time have been the natural place 
to send him? Was it a sly dig at Harvard 
on the part of Freneau? Perhaps we 
shall never know. 

It is of course well known that the 
only Indian to graduate at Harvard was 
Cheeshahteaumuck, who took his degree 
in 1665. At a meeting of the Commis- 
sioners for Propagating the Gospel 
among the Indians, held at Boston on 
Sept. 19, 1695, the request of the College 
authorities to remove the ‘bricks “‘be- 
longing to y® Jndian College” and use 
them for an additional building was 
granted, “Provided that in case any 
Jndians should hereafter be sent to y° 
Colledge, they should enjoy their Studies 
rent free in said building.” Were any 
Indians sent after that time? The only 
one known to the present writer was 
Benjamin Larnell, to whom there are 
references in the College records. His 
name does not appear in the Quinquen- 
nial because he unfortunately died be- 
fore graduation. On July 17, 1714, 
Judge Sewall noted that Larnell ‘‘apears 
to have a Fever by being delirious”; and 
records his death and burial on the 22d 
of the same month. More interesting 
than the Judge’s account is that of his 
son, Samuel Sewall, Jr., who on the same 
day wrote: “Went to Boston Lecture 
when I come to my Fathers I was sur- 
prized to hear of the Death of the Indian 
Schollar Benjn Larnel who was taken 
Saturday before of a violent Feavour 
and continued for the most part very 
much out of his Head. He had been 2 
years at College a Student and made 
great proficiensy in the Liberal Arts Mr. 
Flint being his Tutor” (2 Proceedings 
Mass. Hist. Society, viii, 223-4). 

In an account of the funeral of Nini- 
gret, the sachem of the Niantic Indians, 
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which appeared in the New England 
Courant of Feb. 4, 1723, it was humor- 
ously suggested, “’T is said the young 
King is to be sent to the Grammar 
School, in order to be educated at Har- 
vard College; and ’t is not doubted but 
that in a few Years time he will be able 
to write a Latin Epitaph on his Father.”’ 
Having recently had occasion to examine 
the Corporation Records down to 1750, 
I failed to find any allusion to Indians 
later than 1714. It would be of great 
interest could it be shown that any at- 
tended the College after that date. 
Albert Matthews, ’82. 


‘tom’? DAWSON’S PLUCK. 


In the Santo Domingo troubles of 
1906 and 1907, President Roosevelt, 
ignoring the Senate, made a preliminary 
arrangement with the revolutionary Gov- 
ernment for the United States to take 
over supervision of the customs. With 
anarchy reigning in Santo Domingo, and 
Mr. Roosevelt and the Senate at logger- 
heads, Mr. Dawson undertook a sort 
of “ad referendum” arrangement in 
Santo Domingo City. The arrangement 
he made was accepted, and the Senate 
cooled its objections and the proposal 
went through. 

One evening while he sat in the palace 
with President Morales and Sefior Don 
Ramon Caceras, now President of the 
Republic, but then a political rival of 
Sefior Morales, voices of a mob outside 
reached their ears. It had gathered to 
show its aversion to Sefior Morales, and 
with no little hate for Mr. Dawson, who 
was blamed for things for which the 
United States Government was held re- 
sponsible. 

Mr. Dawson saw Sefior Morales lay a 
revolver on the table. 

“‘There’s no help for us now,” he said, 
determined to take a few last shots be- 
fore giving in. 
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“T’ll take no responsibility for this — 
it’s not my affair,”’ said Sefior Caceras. 

“You will take responsibility,” Mr. 
Dawson said. ‘‘These are your men, sir, 
and youll take responsibility for every- 
thing they do. You'll be held fully ac- 
countable, you understand!”’ 

The determined, straight-from-the- 
shoulder speech of the American alarmed 
Sefior Caceras. 

“What can I do?” he said, helplessly. 

“Do as I say,” replied Mr. Dawson. 
“Go to the window and call these men 
off. This is an outrage, and has got to 
stop. They’re your men, and if you 
can’t control them, why — I’ll control 
them myself.” 

With these words Mr. Dawson threw 
open the window and faced the mob. He 
stood silent above them amid jeers and 
wild threats. Then he raised his hand, 
and the jeering stopped. 

Mr. Dawson forthwith entered into a 
discussion of their grievances and the 
reasons why they should take no hasty 
action. He talked to them as a friend, as 
an adviser, as a man who had their inter- 
ests as heart, and convinced them that 
they should return home and make no 
further demonstrations. 

“‘Now to get back to the point we were 
discussing before this little diversion hap- 
pened,” Mr. Dawson began, when the 
mob had departed; but both Sefior 
Morales and Sefior Caceras were too 
overcome to continue business on that 
day. — N. Y. Evening Post. 


TO C. W. E. 
[From “ Sunday Evenings in the College 
Chapel.”’] 
Severest critic, best of listeners, 
Questioning all things with perennial 
youth, 
Quick to detect when faulty logic errs, 
Yet quicker to discern each note of 
truth; 
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Men call you unimpassioned, cold, and 
stern, 

The last survivor of the Puritan, 

They little know the sympathies that 
burn 

For every worthy cause or troubled man. 

Straight to its mark your candid counsel 
flies, 

Its shaft of judgment tipped with kind 
desire, 

And those it pierces still unwounded 
rise, 

Chastened but strong, and purified by 
fire. 


Along the coast where we have lived to- 
gether, 

There comes at evening-time, in sum- 
mer weather, 

A hush of Nature, when the sighing firs 

Cease their complaining, and no land- 
breeze stirs 

The drowsy ocean; while the burnished 
bay 

Mirrors the splendor of the dying day. 
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So, after many and tempestuous years, 
And many an angry gale of doubts and 


fears, 

The hostile breezes slacken and then 
cease; 

The harbor-lights are lit, of love and 
peace; 


And life’s calm evening settles over you 
As sunset gathers over Asticou. 
F. G. Peabody, ’69. 


LAMPY'S LAUGHS. 

{ “‘Boo-hoo! My kite won’t fly.” 

“Why don’t you make it out of fly- 
paper?” 

¥ ‘‘What is the difference between 
pomme de terre and potato?” 

“ About two dollars.” 

§ °15. Can you recommend a good 
reading course? 

12. Try Anthropology. I read the 
whole of the ‘“‘Saturday Evening Post”’ 
at the last lecture. 

{| It has been remarked that Harvard 
will now sport the oak. 








CORRECTION. 
Vol. XX, p. 340, col. 2, 1. 13 from bottom. For Harvard read Havard. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue: 
viz., Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; ais for Bachelors of Agri- 
cultural Science; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine; e for Metallurgical, Mining, and Civil En- 
gineers; A for Holders of Honorary Degrees; 1 for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine, 
p for Masters of Arts, Masters of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated 
in course; s for Bachclors of Science; t for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School, 
v for Doctors of Veterinary Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic 
Department; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L.S.,etc., for non-graduate members of 
the Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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